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I. THE FIRST IMPRESSION. 


We have an involuntary reverence for all 


witnesses of history, be they animate 
or inanimate, men, animals, or stones. The 
desire to leave a work behind is in every 
man and man-child, from the strong leader 
who plants his fame in a nation’s glory, and 
teaches unborn generations to know him, to 
the boy who carves his initials upon his desk 
at school. Few women have it. Perhaps the 
wish to be remembered is what fills that one 
ounce or so of matter by which modern statis- 
ticians assert that the average man’s brain 
is heavier than the average woman’s. The 
wish in ourselves makes us respect the satis- 
‘action of it which the few obtain. Probably 
‘ew men have not secretly longed to see their 
names set up for ages, like the « Paulus V 
Jorghesius» over the middle of the portico 
f St. Peter’s, high above the entrance to 
the most vast monument of human hands in 
‘xistence. Modesty commands the respect 
if many, but it is open success that appeals 
Lo almost all mankind. But Pasquin laughed: 


Angulus est Petri, Pauli frons tota. Quid inde? 
Non Petri, Paulo stat fabricata domus.»! 


“The corner is Peter’s, but the whole front Paul's. 
; What, then? 
Not being Peter’s, the house is built for Paul.» 
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The thing itself, the central cathedral of 
Christendom, is so enormous that many who 
gaze on it for ‘the first time do not even no- 
tice that hugely lettered papal name. The 
building is so far beyond any familiar pro- 
portions that at first sight all details are 
lost upon its broad front. The mind and 
judgment are dazed and staggered. The 
earth should not be able to bear such weight 
upon its crust without cracking and bending 
like an overloaded table. On each side the 
colonnades run curving out like giant arms, 
always open to receive the nations that go 
up there to worship. The dome broods over all, 
like a giant’s head motionless in meditation. 

The vastness of the structure takes hold 
of a man as he issues from the street by 
which he has come from Sant’ Angelo. In 
the open space in the square and in the 
ellipse between the colonnades and on the 
steps, two hundred thousand men could be 
drawn up in rank and file, horse and foot 
and guns. Excepting it be on some special 
occasion, there are rarely more than two or 
three hundred persons in sight. The paved 
emptiness makes one draw a breath of sur- 
prise, and human eyes seem too small to take 
in all the flatness below, all the breadth be- 
fore, and all the height above. Taken toge- 
ther, the picture is too big for convenient 
sight. The impression itself moves unwield- 
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ily in the cramped brain. A building almost 
five hundred feet high produces a monstrous 
effect upon the mind. Set down in words, a 
description of it conveys no clear conception; 
seen for the first time, the impression pro- 
duced by it cannot be put into language. It 
is something like a shock to the intelligence, 
perhaps, and not altogether a pleasant one. 
Carried beyond the limits of a mere mistake, 
exaggeration becomes caricature; but when 
it is magnified beyond humanity’s common 
measures, it may acquire an element ap- 
proaching to terror. The awe-striking giants 
of mythology were but magnified men. The 
first sight of St. Peter’s affects one as though, 
in the every-day streets, walking among one’s 
fellows, one should meet with a man forty 
feet high. 


II. HISTORICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


INVOLUNTARILY we conceive that St. Peter’s 
has always stood where it stands, and it be- 
comes at once, in our imaginations, the wit- 
ness of much which it really never saw. Its 
calm seems meant to outlast history; one 
thinks that it must have seen history born, 
and that, while the Republic built Rome, and 
Augustus adorned it, and Nero burned it on 
the other side of the Tiber, the cathedral of 
the world was here, looking on across the 
yellow water, conscious of its own eternity, 
and solemnly indifferent to the ventures and 
adventures of mankind. 

It is hard to think the great cathedral down 
to the little basilica built by Constantine, the 
sentimentalist, on the site of Nero’s circus; 
built by some other man perhaps, for no one 
knows surely; but a little church, at best, com- 
pared with many of those which St. Peter’s 
dwarfs to insignificance now. To remind 
men of him the effigy of that same Constan- 
tine sits on a marble charger there, on the 
left, beneath the portico, behind the great 
iron gate, with head thrown back, and lifted 
hand, and marble eyes gazing ever on the 
cross. Some say that he really embraced 
Christianity only when dying. The names of 
the churches founded by him in Constanti- 
nople are all sentimentally ambiguous, from 
Sophia, «wisdom,» to Anastasia, «resurrec- 
tion» or «revival,» and hence «spring.» It 
is strange that the places of worship built 
by him in Rome, if they were really his work, 
should bear such exceedingly definite desig- 
nations and direct dedications as St. Peter’s, 
St. John’s, St. Paul’s, and the Church of the 
Holy Cross. At all events, whether he be- 
lieved much or little, Christianity owes him 
much, and romance is indebted to him for 
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almost as much more. But for Constantine 
there might have been no Honorius, no Pepin, 
no Charlemagne, no Holy Roman Empire. 

In old times criminals of low degree used to 
be executed on the Esquiline, and were buried 
there, unburned, when their bodies were not 
left to wither upon the cross in wind and 
sun, as generally happened. The place was 
the hideous feeding-ground of wild dogs and 
carrion birds, and witches went there by 
night to perform their horrid rites. It was 


there that Canidia and her companion buried 
a living boy up to his neck to die of starva- 
tion, that they might make philters of his 
vitals. Every one must remember the end of 
Horace’s imprecation: 


. insepulta membra different lupi,! 
Et Esquilinz alites. 


Then came Mecenas, and redeemed all that 
land; turned it into a garden, and beautified 
it; uprooted the moldering crosses, whereon 
still hung the bones of dead slaves, and set 
out trees in their stead; dug over the shallow 
graves of executed murderers and of genera- 
tions of thieves, and planted shrubbery and 
flowers, and made walks and paths and shady 
places. 

Therefore it happened that the southern 
spur of the Janiculus became after that time 
a place of execution and cruel death. The 
city had never grown much on that side of 
the Tiber, —that is to say, on the right bank, 
—and the southern end of the long hill was 
a wilderness of sand and brushwood. 

In the deep Mamertine prison, behind the 
Tabulary of the Forum, it was customary to 
put to death only political misdoers, and their 
bodies were then thrown down the Gemonian 
steps. «Vixerunt,» said Cicero, grimly, when 
Catiline and his fellow-conspirators lay there 
dead; and perhaps the sword that was to fall 
upon his own neck was even then forged. 
The prison is still intact. The blood of Cati- 
line, of Vercingetorix, and of Sejanus is on 
the rocky floor. Men say that St. Peter was 
imprisoned here. But because he was not of 
high degree Nero’s executioners led him out 
and across the Forum and over the Sublician 
bridge, up to the heights of Janiculus. He 
was then very old and weak, so that he 
could not carry his cross, as condemned men 
were made to do. When they had climbed 
more than half-way up the height, seeing 
that he could not walk much farther, they 
crucified him. He said that he was not worthy 


1 May the wolves and birds of the Esquiline scatter 
their unburied remains. 
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INTERIOR OF ST. PETER’S. 


to suffer as the Lord had suffered, and begged 
them to plant his cross with the head downward 
in the deep yellow sand. The executioners did 
so. The Christians who had followed were not 
many, and they stood apart, weeping. 

When he was dead, after much torment, 
and the sentinel soldier had gone away, they 
took the holy body, and carried it along the 
hillside, and buried it at night close against 
the long wall of Nero’s circus, on the north 
side, near the place where they buried the 
martyrs killed daily by Nero’s wild beasts 
and in other cruel ways. They marked the 
spot, and went there often to pray. 

After that, within two years, Nero fell and 


perished miserably, scarcely able to take his 
own life in order to escape being beaten to 
death in the Forum. In little more than a 
year there were four emperors in Rome. 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius followed one an- 
other quickly; then came Vespasian, and 
then Titus, with his wars in Palestine, and 
then Domitian. At last, nearly thirty years 
after the apostle had died on the Janiculus, 
there was a bishop called Anacletus, who had 
been ordained priest by St. Peter himself. 
The times being quieter then, this Anacletus 
built a little oratory, a very small chapel, in 
which three or four persons could kneel and 
pray over the grave. And that was the be- 
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ginning of St. Peter’s Church. But Anacle- 
tus died a martyr too, and the bishops after 
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him all perished in the same way up to Eu- 
tychianus, whose name means something like 
«the fortunate one» in barbarous Greek- 
Latin, and who was indeed fortunate, for he 


died a natural death. But in the mean time 
certain Greeks had tried to steal the holy 
body, so that the Roman Christians carried it 
away for nineteen months to the catacombs 
of St. Sebastian, after which they brought 
it back again and laid it in its place. And 
again after that, when the new circus was 
built by Elagabalus, they took it once more 
to the same catacombs, where it remained in 
safety for a long time. 

Now came Constantine, in love with relig- 
ion and inclined to think Christianity best, 
and made a famous edict in Milan. And it is 
said that he laid the deep foundations of the 
old Church of St. Peter’s, which afterward 
stood more than eleven hundred years. He 
built it over the little oratory of Anacletus, 
whose chapel stood where the saint’s body 
had lain, under the nearest left-hand pillar 
of the canopy that covers the high altar as 
you go up from the door. Constantine’s 
church was founded on the south side, within 
the lines of Nero’s circus, outside of it on 
the north side, and parallel with its length. 
Most churches are built with the apse to the 
east, but Constantine’s, like the present basil- 
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IN FRONT OF ST. PETER’S. 


ica, looked west, because from time immemo- 
rial the bishop of Rome, when consecrating, 
stood on the farther side of the altar from 
the people, facing them over it. And the 
church was consecrated by Pope Sylvester I, 
in the year 326. 

Constantine built his church as a memorial, 
and not as a tomb, because at that time St. 
Peter’s body lay in the catacombs, where it 
had been taken in the year 219, under Elagab- 
alus. But at last, in the days of Honorius, dis- 
establisher of heathen worship, the body was 
brought back for the last time, with great 
concourse and ceremony, and laid, where it 
or its dust still lies, in a brazen sarcophagus. 

Then came Alaric and the Vandals and 
the Goths. But they respected the church 
and the saint’s body, though they respected 
Rome very little. And Odoacer extinguished 
the flickering light of the Western Empire, 
and Dietrich of Bern, or Theodoric of Ver- 
ona, founded the Gothic kingdom, and left 
his name in the Nibelungenlied and else- 
where. At last arose Charles, who was first 
called «the Great» on account of his size, 
and afterward on account of his conquests, 
which exceeded those of Julius Cesar in ex- 
tent; and this Charlemagne came to Rome, 
and marched up into the church of Constan- 
tine, and bowed his enormous height for Leo 
III to set upon it the crown of the new empire, 
which was ever afterward called the Holy 





ST. PETER’S. 


Roman Empire, until Napoleon wiped out its 
name in Vienna, having girt on Charlemagne’s 
sword, and founded an empire of his own, which 
lasted a dozen years instead of a thousand. 

So the ages slipped along till the church 
was in bad repair and in danger of falling, 
when Nicholas V was pope, in 1450. He called 
Alberti and the great Bramante, who made the 
first plan, and his successor, the great Julius 
II, laid the first stone of the present basilica 
under the northeast pillar of the dome, where 
the statue of St. Veronica now stands. The 
plan was changed many times, and it was not 
until 1626, on the thirteen hundredth anni- 
versary of St. Sylvester’s consecration, that 
Urban VIII consecrated what we now call 
the Church of St. Peter. 


III. IMPRESSIONS FROM NAVE AND DOME. 


WE who have known St. Peter’s since the 
old days cannot go in under the portico with- 
out recalling vividly the splendid pageants 
we have seen pass in and out by the same 
gate. Even before reaching it we glance up 
from the vast square to the high balcony, 
remembering how from there Pius IX used 
to chant out the pontifical benediction to the 


city and the world, while in the silence below 
one could hear the breathing of a hundred 
thousand human beings. That is all in ghost- 
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land now, and will soon be beyond the reach 
of memory. In the coach-houses behind the 
Vatican the old state coaches are moldering; 
and the Pope in his great sedia gestatoria, 
the bearers, the fan-men, the princes, the 
cardinals, the guards, and the people, will 
not in our time be again seen together under 
the Roman sky. Old-fashioned persons sigh 
for the pageantry of those days when they 
go up the steps into the church. 

The heavy leathern curtain falls by its own 
weight, and the air is suddenly changed. A 
hushed, half-rhythmic sound, as of a world 
breathing in its sleep, makes the silence 
alive. The light is not dim or ineffectual, 
but very soft and high, and it is as rich as 
floating gold-dustin the far distance and inthe 
apse, an eighth of a mile from the door. There 
is a blue and hazy atmospheric distance, as 
painters call it, up in the lantern of-the cupola, 
a twelfth of a mile above the pavement. 

It is all very big. The longest ship that 
crosses the ocean could lie in the nave be- 
tween the door and the apse, and her masts 
would scarcely top the canopy of the high 
altar, which looks so small under the super- 
possible vastness of the immense dome. We 
unconsciously measure dwellings made with 
hands by our own bodily stature. But there 
is a limit to that. No man standing for the 
first time upon the pavement of St. Peter’s 
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can make even a wide guess at the size of 
what he sees unless he knows the dimensions 
of some one object. It is literally too « great 
and wonderful.» 

Close to Filarete’s central bronze door a 
round disk of porphyry is sunk in the pave- 
ment. That is the spot where the emperors 
of the Holy Roman Empire were crowned in 
the old church; Charlemagne, Frederick Bar- 
barossa, and many others received the crown, 
the chrism, and the blessing here, before 
Constantine’s ancient basilica was torn down 
lest it should fall of itself. For he did not 
build as Agrippa built—if, indeed, the old 
church was built by him at all. 

A man may well cast detail of history to 
the winds, and let his mind stand free to 
the tremendous traditions of the place, since 
so much of them is truth beyond all ques- 
tion. Standing where Charles the Great was 
crowned eleven hundred years ago, he stands 
not a hundred yards from the grave where 
the chief apostle was first buried. There he 
has lain now for fifteen hundred years, since 
the «religion of the fathers» was « disestab- 
lished,» as we should say, by Honorius, and 
since the popes became the pontifices maximi 
of the new faith. This was the place of 
Nero’s circus long before the Colosseum was 


dreamed of, and the foundations of Christen- 
dom’s cathedral are laid in earth wet with 
blood of many thousand martyrs. During two 
hundred and fifty years every bishop of Rome 
died a martyr, to the number of thirty con- 


secutive popes. It is really and truly holy 
ground, and it is meet that the air once rent 
by the death-cries of Christ’s innocent folk 
should be inclosed in the world’s most sacred 
place, and be ever musical with holy song and 
sweet with incense. 

It needs fifty thousand persons to make a 
crowd in St. Peter’s. It is believed that at 
least that number have been present in the 
church several times within modern memory; 
but it is thought that the building would 
hold eighty thousand—as many as could be 
seated on the tiers in the Colosseum. Such 
a concourse was there at the opening of the 
(Ecumenical Council in December, 1869, and at 
the two jubilees celebrated by Leo XIII; and on 
all three occasions there was plenty of room 
in the aisles, besides the broad spaces which 
were required for the functions themselves. 

To feel one’s own smallness and realize it, 
one need only go and stand beside the marble 
cherubs that support the holy-water basins 
against the first pillar. They look small, if 
not graceful; but they are of heroic size, and 
the bowls are as big as baths. Everything 
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in the place is vast; all the statues are co- 
lossal, all the pictures enormous; the smallest 
detail of the ornamentation would dwarf any 
other building in the world, and anywhere else 
even the chapels would be churches. The eye 
strains at everything, and at first the mind is 
shocked out of its power of comparison. 

But the strangest, most extravagant, most 
incomprehensible, most disturbing sight of 
all is to be seen from the upper gallery in 
the cupola looking down to the church below. 
Hanging in mid air, with nothing under one’s 
feet, one sees the church projected in per- 
spective within a huge circle. It is as though 
one saw it upside down and inside out. Few 
men could bear to stand there without that 
bit of iron railing between them and the 
hideous fall, and the inevitable slight dizzi- 
ness which the strongest head feels may 
make one doubt for a moment whether what 
is really the floor below may not be in reality 
a ceiling above, and whether one’s sense of 
gravitation be not inverted in an extraordi- 
nary dream. At that distance human beings 
look no bigger than flies, and the canopy of 
the high altar might be an ordinary table. 

And thence, climbing up between the dou- 
ble domes, one may emerge from the almost 
terrible perspective to the open air, and sud- 
denly see all Rome at one’s feet, and all the 
Roman mountains stretched out to south 
and east, in perfect grace of restful outline, 
shoulder to shoulder, like shadowy women 
lying side by side and holding hands. 

And the broken symmetry of streets and 
squares ranges below, cut by the winding 
ribbon of the yellow Tiber; to the right the 
low Aventine, with the dark cypresses of the 
Protestant cemetery beyond, and the Pala- 
tine, crested with trees and ruins; the Pincian 
on the left, with its high gardens, and the 
mass of foliage’of the Villa Medici behind it; 
the lofty tower of the Capitol in the midst 
of the city; and the sun clasping all to its 
heart of gold, the just and the unjust, the 
new and the old alike, past and present, 
youth, age, and decay, —generous as only the 
sun can be in this sordid and miserly world, 
where bread is but another name for blood, 
and a rood of growing corn means a pound 
of human flesh. The sun is the only good 
thing in nature that always gives itself to 
man for nothing but the mere trouble of sit- 
ting in the sunshine; and Rome without sun- 
light is a very grim and gloomy town to-day. 

It is worth the effort of climbing so high. 
Four hundred feet in the air, you look down 
on what ruled half the world by force for 
ages, and on what rules the other half to-day 
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by faith—the greatest center of conquest 
and of discord and of religion which the 
world has ever seen. A thousand volumes 
have been written about it by a thousand 
wise men. A word will tell what it has been 
—the heart of the world. Hither was drawn 
the world’s blood by all the roads that lead 
to Rome, and hence it was forced out again 
along the mighty arteries of the Cesars’ 
roads to be spilled in the Cesars’ battles— 
to redden the world with the Roman name. 
Blood, blood, and more blood,—that was the 
history of old Rome,—the blood of brothers, 
the blood of foes, the blood of martyrs with- 
out end. It flowed and ebbed in varying tide 
at the will of the just and the unjust, but 
there was always more to shed, and there 
were always more hands to shed it. And so it 
may be again hereafter; for the name of 
Rome has a heart-stirring ring, and there has 
always been as much blood spilled for the 
names of things as for the things themselves. 

It is wonderful to stand there and realize 
what every foot means, beneath that nar- 
row standing room on the gallery outside 
the lantern, counting from the top downward 
as one counts the years of certain trees by 
the branches. For every division there is a 


pope and an architect: Sixtus V and Giacomo 


della Porta, Paul III and Michelangelo, Bal- 
dassare Peruzzi and Leo X, Julius II and 
Bramante, Nicholas V and Alberti. Then the 
old church of Constantine, and then the little 
oratory built over St. Peter’s grave by St. 
Anacletus, the fourth bishop of Rome; then, 
even before that, Nero’s circus, which was 
either altogether destroyed, or had gone to 
ruins before Anacletus built his chapel. 


IV. A REVERY IN THE CRYPT. 


AND far below all are buried the great of 
the earth, deep down in the crypt. There 
lies the chief apostle, and there lie many 
martyred bishops side by side: men who 
came from far lands to die the holy death in 
Rome—from Athens, from Bethlehem, from 
Syria, from Africa. There lie the last of the 
Stuarts, with their pitiful kingly names, 
James III, Charles III, and Henry IX; the 
Emperor Otho II has lain there a thousand 
years; Pope Boniface VIII of the Caetani, 
whom Sciarra Colonna struck in the face at 
Anagni, is there, and Rodrigo Borgia; Alex- 
ander VI lay there awhile, and Agnese Co- 
lonna, and Queen Christina of Sweden, and 
the Great Countess, and many more besides, 
both good and bad—even to Caterina Cor- 
naro, Queen of Cyprus, of romantic memory. 
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In the high, clear air above, it chills one to 
think of the death silence down there in the 
crypt; but when you enter the church again 
after the long descent, and feel once more 
the quick change of atmosphere by which a 
blind man could tell that he was in St. Peter’s, 
you feel also the spell of the place and its 
ancient enchantment; you do not regret the 
high view you left above, and the dead under 
your feet seem all at once near and friendly. 

It is not an exaggeration or a misuse of a 
word to call it magic. Magic is supposed to 
be a means of communication with beings of 
another world. It is scarcely a metaphor to 
say that St. Peter’s does that. It is the mere 
truth and no more, and you can feel that it 
is if you will stand, with half-closed eyes, 
against one of the great pillars, just within 
hearing of the voices that sing solemn music 
in the chapel of the choir, and make yourself 
a day-dream of the people that go up the 
nave by seeing them a little indistinctly. If 
you will but remember how much humanity 
is like humanity in all ages, you can see the 
old life again as it was a hundred years, two, 
three, five, ten hundred years before that. If 
you are fortunate, just then, a score of German 
seminary students may pass you, in their 
scarlet cloth gowns, marching two and two 
in order, till they wheel by the right and go 
down upon their knees with military preci- 
sion before the gate of the Chapel of the 
Holy Sacrament. Or, if it be the day and 
hour, a procession crosses the church, with 
lights and song and rich vestments, and a 
canopy over the Sacred Host, which the Car- 
dinal Archpriest himself is carrying rever- 
ently before him with upraised hands, while 
the censers swing high to right and left. 
Or the singers from the choir go by, in pur- 
ple silk and lace, hurrying along the inner 
south aisle to the door of the sacristy, where 
heavy yellow marble cherubs support marble 
draperies under the monument of Pius VIII. 
If you stand by your pillar a little while, 
something will surely happen to help your 
dream and sweep you back a century or two. 

And if not, and if you have a little ima- 
gination of your own which can stir itself 
without help from outside, you can call up 
the figures of those that lie dead below, and 
of those who in ages gone have walked in 
the dim aisles of the ancient church. Up the 
long nave stalks Pelagius, Justinian’s pope, 
with Narses by his side, to swear by hol} 
cross and sacred gospel that he has not slai! 
Vigilius, pope before him; and that Narses 
smooth-faced, passionless, thoughtful, is the 
conqueror of the Goths, and, having con- 
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quered them, he would not suffer that a hair of 
the remnant of them should be hurt, because 
he had given his word. High-handed Henry V, 
claiming power over the Church, being re- 
fused full coronation by Pope Paschal till he 
yields, seizes Pope and College of Cardinals 
then and there, and imprisons them till he 
has starved them to submission, and half re- 
quites the Church for Gregory’s humiliation 
of the father whom he himself thrust from 
the throne—of that Henry whom the strong 
Hildebrand, Gregory VII, made to do penance 
barefoot on the snow in the courtyard of 
Matilda’s castle at Canossa. And Matilda 
herself, the Great Countess, the once all 
beautiful, the betrayed in love, the half 
sainted, the all romantic, rises before you 
from her tomb below, in flowing robes and 
lofty head-dress, and once more makes gift 
of all her vast possessions to the Church of 
Rome. Nicholas Rienzi strides by, strange 
compound of heroism, vanity, and high poe- 
try, calling himself in one breath the people’s 
tribune, an Augustus, and an emperor’s son. 
There is a rush of armed men shouting furi- 
ously in Spanish, «Carne! Sangre! Bourbon!» 
There is a clanging of steel, a breaking down 
of gates, and the Constable of Bourbon’s horde 
pours in, irresistible and all-ravaging, while 
he himself lies stark and stiff outside, pierced 
by Bernardino Passeri’s short bolt, and Cle- 
ment trembles in Sant’ Angelo. Christina of 
Sweden, Monaldeschi’s murder red upon her 
soul, comes next, fawning for forgiveness, to 
die before long over there in the Corsini 
palace by the Tiber. 

A man may call up half the world’s history 
in half an hour in such a place toward even- 
ing, when the golden light streams through 
the Holy Dove in the apse. And, in imagina- 
tion, to those who have seen the great pageant 
within our own memory, the individual figures 
grow smaller as the magnificence of the dis- 
play increases out of all proportion, until the 
church fills again with the vast throng that 
witnessed the jubilee of Leo XIII but a few 
years ago, and fifty thousand voices send up 
a rending cheer while the most splendid pro- 
cession of these late days goes by. 


V. THE FUNERAL OF PIUS IX. 


IT was in the Chapel of the Sacrament that 
the body of the good Pope Pius IX was 
laid in state for several days. That was a 
strange and solemn sight, too. The gates of 
the church were all shut but one, and that 
was only a little opened, so that the people 
passed in one at a time from the great, 
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wedge-shaped crowd outside—a crowd that 
began at the foot of the broad steps in the 
Piazza, and struggled upward all the after- 
noon, closer and closer toward the single en- 
trance. For in the morning only the Roman 
nobles and the prelates and high ecclesiastics 
were admitted, by another way. Within the 
church the thin stream of men and women 
passed quickly between a double file of Italian 
soldiers. That was the first and last time 
since 1870 that Italian troops were under 
arms within the consecrated precincts. It 
was still winter, and the afternoon light was 
dim, and it seemed a long way to the chapel. 
The good man lay low, with his slippered 
feet between the bars of the closed gate. 
The people paused as they passed, one by 
one, and most of them kissed the embroidered 
cross and looked at the still features before 
they went on. It was dim, but the six tall 
waxen torches threw a warm light on the 
quiet face, and the white robes reflected it 
around. There were three torches on each 
side, and on each side, too, there were three 
Noble Guards in full dress, motionless, with 
drawn swords, as though on parade. But no 
one looked at them. Only the marble face, 
with its kind, far-away smile, fixed itself in 
each man’s eyes, and its memory remained 
with each when he had gone away. It was 
very solemn and simple, and there were no 
other lights in the church save the little 
lamps about the Confession and before the 
altars. The long, thin stream of people went 
on swiftly, and out by the sacristy, all the 
short afternoon, till it was night, and the 
rest of the unsatisfied crowd was left out- 
side as the single gate was closed. 

Few saw the scene which followed, when 
the good Pope’s body had lain four days in 
state, and was then placed in its coffin at 
night, to be hoisted high and swung noise- 
lessly into the temporary tomb above the 
small door on the east side—that is, to the 
left of the Chapel of the Choir. It was for 
a long time the custom that each pope should 
lie there until his successor died, when his 
body was removed to the monument prepared 
for it in the mean time, and the pope just 
dead was laid in the same place. 

The church was almost dark, and only in the 
Chapel of the Choir and that of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, which are opposite each other, a number 
of big wax candles shed a yellow light. In 
the niche over the door a mason was still at 
work, with a tallow dip, clearly visible from be- 
low. The triple coffins stood before the altar 
in the Chapel of the Choir. Opposite, where 
the body still lay, the Noble Guards and the 
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Swiss Guards, in their breastplates, kept 
watch with drawn swords and halberds. 

The Noble Guards carried the bier on their 
shoulders in solemn procession, with chant- 
ing choir, robed bishops, and tramping sol- 
diers, round by the Confession and across the 
church, and lifted the body into the coffin. The 
Pope had been very much beloved by all who 
were near him, and more than one gray-haired 
prelate shed tears of genuine grief that night. 

In the coffin, in accordance with an ancient 
custom, a bag was placed containing ninety- 
three medals, one of gold, one of silver, and one 
of bronze for each of the thirty-one years dur- 
ing which Pope Pius had reigned; anda history 
of the pontificate, written on parchment, was 
also deposited at the feet of the body. 

When the leaden coffin was soldered, six 
seals were placed upon it, five by cardinals, and 
one by the archivist of the Chapter of St. Pe- 
ter’s. During the whole ceremony the protho- 
notary apostolic, the chancellor of the Apos- 
tolic Chamber, and the notary of the Chapter 
of St. Peter’s, were busy, pen in hand, writing 
down the detailed protocol of the proceedings. 

The last absolution that was pronounced, 
and the coffin in its outer case of elm was slowly 
moved out, and raised in slings, and gently 
swung into the niche. The masons bricked 
up the opening in the presence of cardinals 
and guards, and long before midnight the 
marble slab, carved to represent the side of 
a sarcophagus, was in its place, with its sim- 
ple inscription, « Pius IX, P. M» 

From time immemorial the well containing 
the marble staircase which leads down to the 
tomb of St. Peter has been called the « Con- 
fession.» The word, I believe, is properly 
applied to the altar-rail, from the ancient 
practice of repeating there the General Con- 
fession immediately before receiving the 
communion, a custom now somewhat modi- 
fied. But I may be wrong in giving this deri- 
vation. Indeed, a marble balustrade follows 
the horseshoe shape of the well, and upon it 
are placed ninety-five gilded lamps, which 
burn perpetually. There is said to be no 
special significance in the number, and they 
produce very little effect by daylight. 

Sut on the eve of St. Peter’s day, and per- 
haps at some other seasons, the Pope has 
been known to come down to the church by 
the secret staircase leading into the Chapel 
of the Sacrament, to pray at the apostle’s 
tomb. On such occasions a few great candle- 
sticks with wax torches are placed on the 
floor of the church, two and two, between 
the Chapel and the Confession. The Pope, 
attended only by a few chamberlains and 
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Noble Guards, and dressed in his customary 
white cassock, passes swiftly along in the dim 
light, and descends the steps to the gilded gate 
beneath the high altar. A marble pope kneels 
there too, Pius VI, of the Braschi family, his 
stone draperies less white than Pope Leo’s 
cassock, his marble face scarcely whiter than 
the living Pontiff’s alabaster features. 
Those are sights which few are privileged 
to see. There is a sort of centralization of 
mystery, if one may couple such words, in 
the private pilgrimage of the head of the 
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Church to the tomb of the chief apostle, by 
night, on the eve of the day which tradition 
has kept as the anniversary of St. Peter’s 
martyrdom from the earliest times. The 
whole Catholic world, if it might, would fol- 
low Leo XIII down those marble steps, and 
two hundred million voices would repeat the 
prayer he says alone. 

Many and solemn scenes have been acted 
out by night in the vast gloom of the enor- 
mous church, and if events do not actually 
leave an essence of themselves in places, as 
some have believed, yet the knowledge that 
they have happened where we stand and re- 
call them has a mysterious power to thrill 
the heart. 


VI. THE MUSIC OF ST. PETER’S. 


Opposite the Chapel of the Sacrament is 
the Chapel of the Choir. St. Peter’s is a 
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cathedral, and is managed by a chapter of 
canons, each of whom has his seat in the 
choir, and his vote in the disposal of the ca- 
thedral’s income, which is considerable. The 
chapter maintains the choir of St. Peter’s, a 
body of musicians quite independent of the 
so-called «Pope’s choir,» which is properly 
termed the «choir of the Sistine Chapel,» 
and which is paid by the Pope. There are 
some radical differences between the two. 
3y a very ancient and inviolable regulation, 
the so-called «musico,» or artificial soprano, 
is never allowed to sing in the Chapel of the 
Choir, where the soprano singers are without 
exception men who sing in falsetto, though 
they speak in a deep voice. On great occasions 
the choir of the Sistine joins in the music in the 
body of the church, but never in the chapel. 
Secondly, no musical instruments are ever 
used in the Sistine. In the choir, on the con- 
trary, there are two large organs. The one 
on the west side is employed on all ordinary 
occasions; it is over two hundred years old, 
and is tuned about two whole tones below 
the modern pitch. It is so worn out that 
an organ-builder is in attendance during 
every service, to make repairs at a moment’s 
notice. The bellows leak, the stops stick, some 
notes have a chronic tendency to «cypher,» 
and the pedal « trackers » unhook themselves 
unexpectedly. But the canons would cer- 
tainly not think of building a new organ. 
Should they ever do so, and tune the in- 
strument to the modern pitch, the consterna- 
tion of the singers would be great; for the 
music is all written for the existing organ, 
and could not be performed two notes higher, 
not to mention the confusion that would arise 
where all the music is sung at sight. This 
is a fact not generally known, but worthy 
of notice. The music sung in St. Peter’s, and, 
indeed, in most Roman churches, is never 
rehearsed or practised. The music itself is 
entirely in manuscript, and is the property 
of the choir-master, or, as is the case in St. 
Peter’s, of the chapter, and there is no copy- 
right in it beyond this fact of actual posses- 
sion, protected by the simple plan of never 
allowing any musician to have his part in 
his hands except while he is actually per- 
forming it. In the course of a year the same 
piece may be sung several times, and the old 
choristers may become acquainted with a 
good deal of the music in this way, but never 
otherwise. Mozart is reported to have learned 
Allegri’s Miserere by ear, and to have written 
it down from memory. The other famous 
Misereres, which are now published, were 
pirated in a similar way. The choir-master 
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of that day was very unpopular. Some of 
the leading singers who had sung the Mise- 
reres during many years in succession, and 
had thus learned their several parts, met and 
put together what they knew into a whole, 
which was at once published, to the no small 
annoyance and discomfiture of their enemy. 
But much good music is quite beyond the 
reach of the public—Palestrina’s best motets, 
airs by Alessandro Stradella, the famous hymn 
of Raimondi, in short, a great musical library, 
an archivio, as the Romans call such a col- 
lection, all of which is practically lost to the 
world. 

It is wonderful that under such circum- 
stances the choir of St. Peter’s should obtain 
even such creditable results. At a moment’s 
notice an organist and about a hundred sing- 
ers are called upon to execute a florid piece 
of music which many of them have never 
seen or heard; the accompaniment is played 
at sight from a mere figured bass, on a tum- 
ble-down instrument two hundred years old, 
and the singers, both the soloists and the 
chorus, sing from thumbed bits of manuscript 
parts written in old-fashioned characters on 
paper often green with age. No one has ever 
denied the extraordinary musical facility of 
Italians, but if the general musical world 
knew how Italian church music is performed 
it would be very much astonished. 

It is no wonder that such music is some- 
times bad. But sometimes it is very good; 
for there are splendid voices among the sing- 
ers, and the Maestro Renzi, the chief organist, 
is a man of real talent as well as of amazing 
facility. His modernizing influence is counter- 
balanced by that of the old choir-master, Ma- 
estro Meluzzi, a first-rate musician, who would 
not for his life change a hair of the old- 
fashioned traditions. Yet there are moments, 
on certain days, when the effect of the great 
old organ, with the rich voices blending in 
some good harmony, is very solemn and stir- 
ring. The outward persuasive force of re- 
ligion lies largely in its music, and the relig- 
ions that have no songs make few proselytes. 


VII. SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. 


NOTHING, perhaps, is more striking, as one 
becomes better acquainted with St. Peter’s, 
than the constant variety of detail. The 
vast building produces at first sight an im- 
pression of harmony, and there appears to be 
a remarkable uniformity of style in all the 
objects one sees. 

There are no oil-paintings to speak of in 
the church, and but few frescos. The great 
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altarpieces are almost exclusively fine mosaic 
copies of famous pictures which are preserved 
elsewhere. Of these reproductions the best is 
generally considered to be that of Guercino’s 
«St. Petronilla» at the end of the right aisle of 
the tribune. Debrosses praises these mosaic 
altarpieces extravagantly, and even expresses 
the opinion that they are probably superior 
in point of color to the originals from which 
they are copied. In execution they are cer- 
tainly wonderful, and many a stranger looks 
at them and passes on believing them to be 
oil-paintings. They possess the quality of be- 
ing imperishable, and beyond all influence of 
climate or dampness, and they are master- 
pieces of mechanical workmanship. But many 
will think them hard and unsympathetic in 
outline, and decidedly crude in color. Much 
wit has been manufactured by the critics at 
the expense of Guido Reni’s « Michael,» for 
instance, and as many sharp things could be 
said about a good many other works of the 
same kind in the church. Yet, on the whole, 
they do not destroy the general harmony. 
Big as they are, when they are seen from a 
little distance they sink into mere insignifi- 
cant patches of color, all but lost in the deep 
richness of the whole. 

As for the statues and monuments, be- 


tween the «Pieta» of Michelangelo and Brac- 
ci’s horrible tomb of Benedict XIV there is the 
step which, according to Tom Paine, sepa- 


rates the sublime from the ridiculous. That 
very witty saying has in it only just the in- 
gredient of truth without which wit remains 
mere humor. Between the ridiculous and the 
sublime there may sometimes be, indeed, but 
one step in the execution; but there is al- 
ways the enormous moral distance which 
separates real feeling from affectation—the 
gulf which divides, for instance, Bracci’s 
group from Michelangelo’s. 

The « Pieta» is one of the great sculptor’s 
early works. It is badly placed. It is dwarfed 
by the heavy architecture above and around 
it. It is insulted by a pair of hideous bronze 
cherubs. There is a manifest improbability 
in the proportion between the figure of Christ 
and that of the Blessed Virgin. Yet, in spite 
of all, it is one of the most beautiful and 
touching groups in the whole world, and by 
many degrees the best work of art in the 
great church. Michelangelo was a man of 
the strongest dramatic instinct, even in early 
youth, and when he laid his hand to the mar- 
ble and cut out his « Pieta,» he was in deep 
sympathy with the supreme drama of man’s 
history. He found in the stone, once and for 
all time, the grief of the human mother for 
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her son, not comforted by foreknowledge of 
resurrection, nor lightened by prescience of 
near glory. He discovered in the marble, by 
one effort, the divinity of death’s rest after 
torture, and taught the eye to see that the 
dissolution of this dying body is the birth of 
the soul that cannot die. In the dead Christ 
there are two men manifest to sight. «The 
first man was of the earth, earthy: the sec- 
ond man is the Lord from heaven.» 

In the same small chapel stands a strangely 
wrought marble column inclosed in an iron 
cage. The Romans now call it the Colonna 
Santa (the holy pillar), and it is said to be 
the one against which Christ leaned when 
teaching in the temple at Jerusalem. A great 
modern authority believes it to be of Roman 
workmanship, and of the third century; but 
those who have lived in the East will see 
much that is Oriental in the fantastic, orna- 
mented carving. It matters little. In actual 
fact, whatever be its origin, this is the column 
known in the middle ages as the «Colonna 
degli Spiritati,» or column of those possessed 
by evil spirits, and it was customary to bind 
to it such unlucky individuals as fell under 
suspicion of « possession,» in order to exor- 
cise the spirit with prayers and holy water. 
Aretino has made a witty scene about this in 
the «Cortigiana,» where one of the Vatican 
servants cheats a poor fisherman, and then 
hands him over to the sacristan of St. Peter’s 
to be cured of an imaginary possession by 
a ceremonious exorcism. Such proceedings 
must have been common enough in those 
days when witchcraft and demonology were 
elements with which rulers and lawgivers 
had to count at every turn. 

Leave the column and its legends in the 
lonely chapel, with the exquisite « Pieta»; 
wander hither and thither, and note the enor- 
mous contrasts between good and bad work 
which meet you at every turn. Up in the 
right aisle of the tribune you will come upon 
what is known as Canova’s masterpiece, the 
tomb of Clement XIII, of jesuitical memory, 
as strange a mixture of styles and ideas as 
any in the world, and yet a genuine expres- 
sion of the artistic feeling of that day. The 
grave pope prays solemnly above; on the 
right a lovely heathen genius of Death leans 
on a torch; on the left rises a female figure 
of Religion, one of the most abominably bad 
statues in the world; below, a brace of im- 
probable lions, extravagantly praised by peo- 
ple who do not understand leonine anatomy, 
recall Canova’s humble origin and his first 
attempt at modeling. For the sculptor began 
life as a little waiter in a canova di vino, or 
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wine shop, whence his name, and it was when - 


a high dignitary stopped to breakfast at the 
little wayside inn that he modeled a lion in but- 
ter to grace the primitive table. The thing at- 
tracted the rich traveler’s attention, and the 
boy’s fortune was made. The pope is impres- 
sive, the Death is gentle and tender, the Re- 
ligion, with her crown of gilded spikes for rays, 
and her clumsy cross, is a vision of bad taste, 
and the sleepy lions, when separated from what 
has been written about them, excite no inter- 
est. Yet somehow, from a distance, the monu- 
ment gets harmony out of its surroundings. 

One of the best tombs in the basilica is 
that of Sixtus IV, the first pope of the Ro- 
vere family, in the Chapel of the Sacrament. 
The bronze figure, lying low on a sarcophagus 
placed out upon the floor, has a quiet, manly 
dignity about it which one cannot forget. 
But in the same tomb lies a greater man of 
the same race, Julius Il, for whom Michel- 
angelo made his great « Moses » in the Church 
of San Pietro in Vincoli—a man who did more 
than any other, perhaps, to make the great 
basilica what it is, and who, by a chain of 
mistakes, got no tomb of his own. He who 
solemnly laid the foundations of the present 
church, and lived to see the four main piers 
completed, with their arches, has only a little 
slab in the pavement to recall his memory. 
The protector and friend of Bramante, of 
Michelangelo, and of Raphael,— of the great 
architect, the great sculptor, and the great 
painter,—has not so much as the least work 
of any of the three to mark his place of rest. 
Perhaps he needed nothing but his name, 
which must always stand among the greatest. 

After all, his bones have been allowed to 
rest in peace, which is more than can be said 
of all that have been buried within the area 
of the church. Urban VI had no such good 
fortune. He so much surprised the cardinals, 
as soon as they had elected him, by his vigor- 
ous moral reforms, that they hastily retired 
to Anagni, and elected an antipope of milder 
manners and less sensitive conscience. He 
lived to triumph over his enemies. In Pia- 
cenza he was besieged by King Charles of 
Naples. He excommunicated him, tortured 
seven cardinals whom he caught in a con- 
spiracy, and put five of them to death, over- 
came and slew Charles, refused him burial, 
and had his body exposed to the derision of 
the crowd. The chronicler says that « Italy, 
Germany, England, Hungary, Bohemia, Po- 
land, Sicily, and Portugal were obedient to 
the Lord Pope Urban VI.» He died peace- 
fully, and was buried in St. Peter’s in a mar- 
ble sarcophagus. 
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But when Sixtus V, who also surprised the 
cardinals greatly, was in a fit of haste to finish 
the dome, the masons, wanting a receptacle 
for water, laid hands on Urban’s stone coffin, 
pitched his bones into,a corner, and used the 
sarcophagus as they pleased, leaving it toserve 
as a water-tank for many years afterward. 

In extending the foundations of the church, 
Paul III came upon the bodies of Maria and 
Hermantia, the two wives of Honorius, the 
emperor who «disestablished» paganism in 
favor of Christianity. They were sisters, 
daughters of Stilicho, and had been buried in 
their imperial robes, with many rich objects 
and feminine trinkets; and they were found 
intact, as they had been buried, in the month 
of February, 1543. Forty pounds of fine gold 
were taken from their robes alone, says Ba- 
racconi, without counting all the jewels and 
trinkets, among which was a very beautiful 
lamp, besides a great number of precious 
stones. The Pope melted down the gold for 
the expenses of the building, and set the 
gems in a tiara, where, if they could be iden- 
tified, they certainly exist to-day—the very 
stones worn by empresses of ancient Rome. 

Then, as if in retribution, the Pope’s own 
tomb was moved from its place. Despoiled of 
two of the four statues which adorned it, the 
monument is now in the tribune, and is still 
one of the best in the church. A strange and 
tragic tale is told of.it. A Spanish student, 
it is said, fell madly in love with the splendid 
statue of Paul’s sister-in-law, Julia Farnese, 
He succeeded in hiding himself in the basilica 
when it was closed at night, threw himself 
in a frenzy upon the marble, and was found 
stone dead beside it inthe morning. The ugly 
draperies of painted metal, which now hide 
much of the statue, owe their origin to this 
circumstance. Classical scholars will remem- 
ber that a somewhat similar tale is told by 
Pliny of the « Venus » of Praxiteles in Cnidus. 

In spite of many assertions to the effect 
that the bronze statue of St. Peter which is 
venerated in the church was originally an 
image of Jupiter Capitolinus, the weight of 
modern authority and artistic judgment is 
to the contrary. The work cannot really be 
earlier than the fifth century, and is there- 
fore of a time after Honorius and the dis- 
establishment. Any one who will take the 
trouble to examine the lives of the early 
popes may read the detailed accounts of what 
each one did for the churches. It is not by 
any means impossible that the statue may 
have been made under St. Innocent I, a con- 
temporary of Honorius, in whose time a 
Roman lady called Vestina made gift to the 
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Church of vast possessions, the proceeds of 
which were used in building and richly adorn- 
ing numerous places of worship. In any case, 
since it is practically certain that the statue 
was originally intended for a portrait of St. 
Peter, and has been regarded as such for 
nearly fifteen hundred years, it commands 
our respect, if not our veneration. 

The practice of dressing it in magnificent 
robes on the feast of St. Peter is connected 
with the ancient Roman custom, which re- 
quired the censors, when entering upon office, 
to paint the earthen statue of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus a bright red. But the connection lies 
in the Italian mind and character, which cling 
desperately to external practices for their 
hold upon inward principles. It is certainly 
not an inheritance of uninterrupted tradition, 
as Roman church music, on the contrary, most 
certainly is; for there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the recitations now noted in the 
Roman missal were very like those used by 
the ancient Romans on solemn occasions. 

The mere facts of real interest connected 
with the basilica, its foundation, its construc- 
tion, and its subsequent history, would fill a 
volume, and overfill one man’s brain. The 
church is not only a real landmark. Astrono- 
mers say that if there were a building of the 
same dimensions on the moon we could easily 


see it with modern telescopes. It is also, in’ 


a manner, one of time’s great mile-stones, 
of which some trace will probably remain till 
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the very end of the world’s life. Its mere 
mass will insure to it the permanence of the 
great pyramid of Cheops. Its mere name 
associates it forever with the existence of 
Christianity from the earliest time. It has 
stamped itself upon the minds of millions of 
men as the most vast monument of the ages. 
Its very defects are destined to be as lasting 
as its beauties, and its mighty faults are 
more imposing than the small perfections of 
the Greeks. Between it and the Parthenon, 
as between the Roman empire and the Athen- 
ian commonwealth, one may choose, but one 
dares make no comparison. The genius of the 
Greeks absorbed the world’s beauty into it- 
self, distilled it to perfection, and gave hu- 
manity its most subtle quintessence; but the 
Latin arm ruled the world itself wholesale, 
and the imperial Latin intelligence could 
never find any expression fitted to its enor- 
mous measure. That is the secret of the 
monstrous element in all the Romans built. 
And that supernormal giantism showed itself 
for the last time in the building of St. Peter’s, 
when the Latin race had reached its last 
great development, and the power of the 
Latin popes overshadowed the whole world, 
and was itself about to be humbled. Before 
Michelangelo was dead Charles V had been 
emperor for forty years, Dr. Martin Luther 
had denied the doctrine of salvation by works, 
the nations had broken loose from the popes, 
and the world was at war. 


F. Marion Crawford. 
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{ ee yards are squared, the course is set, 
And port and starboard decks are wet, 

Yet not a flaw from day to day 

Darkens the flood or sifts the spray. 


secalmed we lie, with rocking keel; 

The helmsman nods above the wheel, 

Or idly scans the shoreless sea, 

Which sets no whispering murmurs free. 


The still heights of the firmament 
Spread round us like a silver tent, 
And fervid days and silent seas 

Wrap us in balmy dreams of ease. 


No messenger with hurrying feet 
Hails me with tidings of defeat, 
Nor sad-faced herald hastes to tell 
That with my love all is not well. 


I only know no seas can part 

Us farther than a faithless heart, 
And even Death we might deride 

To part us more, though side by side. 


L. Frank Tooker. 








OLD LADY 


SS Mr. Pate advanced in age it 

i seemed to console him much 

that, though interested listen- 

ers to his chattings gradually 

diminished in numbers on ac- 

count of his deafness and grow- 

ing garrulousness, I remained 

yal. One Saturday afternoon, 

sure that, as usual, he would be at the store, 

I went there. After all except myself, with 

one and another excuse, had gone away from 

him, knowing that he expected me to ask him 
for another story, I did so. 

«Another story, eh? Ain’t you afeard 
you ’ll git sp’ilt, havin’ a man o’ expe’unce 
and obserwation talkin’ to thes you by your 
lone self? No; no danger. Pity but what 
some grown people would follow the egzample 
of not a-interruptin’ ner runnin’ away from 
convisation which is meant for their good, and 
their good only, if they had the jedgment to 
see it. Well, what sort o’ story you want— 
Injun story, fightin’ story, or what?» 

I answered that, if all the same to him, I 
preferred one with a good deal of love and 
courting strung along, and some marrying 
toward the end. 

«Thes listen to that! This here boy! And 
him nine year old last Chuesday! Fer I were 
at the house and I heerd his ma say it were 
his birthday. And I had to run my hand in 
my pocket and jerk out a thrip for him. And 
his ma hizitated about him takin’ of it; but 
she give in when she see my feelin’s would 
be hurted, and I conwinced her that a thrip 
give by a neighbor at sech a time were n’t 
big enough money to make a fool o’ nobody 
noways. Yes, he were nine year old a Chues- 
day, this here boy, and he want to hear about 
courtin’ and marryin’. Yit a body is obleeged 
to acknowledge that it ’s in the blood o’ 
people, old or young. Courtin’ and marryin’ 
has been goin’ on ever sence Adam and Eve 
in the gyarden, and down till yit it ’s the in- 
terestinest occepation people can foller and 
hear tell about. I have putt my mind a right 
smart on the subject, and it have arriv’ to the 
settlin’ of it that the good Lord made ’em so 
in the offstart, fer to make ’em have and 
keep up their respect of a inst’ootion he see 
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it were the best he could do fer thes sich a 
set. For my expe’unce of the good Lord 
have been and is that he know his own busi- 
ness better than anybody can tell him; that | 
have said so to warous people many and many 
a time, some of ’em heedin’ my word, and 
some not, as the case might be, a’cordin’ to 
the gumption that deffer’nt people has, more 
or less. And—but this here boy want a 
story, he do.» 

For a moment or so he seemed dropped 
into reminiscent mood; then, looking down 
upon me, he said: 

«I ruther think I ’ll make a few remarks 
to-day on the old lady Lazenberry.» 

He smiled with benevolent compassion, 
moving his head slowly up and down, and 
proceeded: 

« My expe’unce of old people—that is, what 
you might call oldish people—it is that when 
courtin’ once take a start with ’em, it is 
rapider and it is p’inteder than young people, 
and it’s because, a-knowin’ what little sun- 
shine they got left, they see the importance 
o’ getherin’ in what hay they see a-layin’ 
round. Now the old lady Lazenberry she 
never liked the name herself, but they called 
her that to sip’rate her from her daughter- 
in-law. 

«The family lived on t’ other side the 
Ogeechee, not fur from Long Creek meetin’- 
house, where she were a member in good 
standin’ from the time she jined, a girl, till 
now, when she have outlived two husbands, 
and active and spry as the youngest widder 
a-goin’. Her first husband were ’Lihu Lazen- 
berry, and after he died, leavin’ her with 
three children, his brother Isaac, a-feelin’ 
hisself adequate to the above, stepped in and 
extenduated the family two better. Then he 
died, thes like everybody do when their time 
come. And when, some time atterwards, she 
begun to streak her black with red ribbins 
and things, people that thought she were 
goin’ to give up to numerous affliction ac- 
knowledged they were mistakened in their 
mind. She were always one o’ that kind 0’ 
wimming that, when they know they ’ve got 
a better head on ’em than them around ’em, 
would go long and do what they wanted. Both 
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her husbands knewed that, and was proud of 
her; for she were a elegant manager, which 
they were n’t, and have got a right nice 
property together. 

«Now, unfort’nately there were another 
female in the family that had ambition for 
the same, and that were Sally Ann, Billy 
Lazenberry’s wife. But there ’s a diff’unce 
betwixt wimming that have a head and know 
it, and them that think they have got a head 
and hain’t, and that were the case with Sally 
Ann. Billy ner none the other children, mar- 
ried or not, never thought o’ sich a thing as 
tryin’ to hector over their ma. But Sally 
Ann, knowin’ that Billy bein’ a good-hearted 
fellow, and would n’t quoil, she severial 
times ondertook to tell her ma-in-law she 
ought to do this and she ought n’t to do 
that, and the old lady, fer Billy’s sake, only 
thes smiled, and went on about her business 
same as if Sally Ann had n’t opened her 
mouth. You onderstand, she see Sally Ann 
never have nigh the head she have herself, 
and ’t were n’t worth while to bother with 
her ’ithout the time come to use her to help 
fetch about anything she have made up her 
mind she want. And, shore enough, it did along 
o’ them red ribbins and things I told you 
about. Sally Ann ought to have knew, like 
everybody else did, that the old lady were n’t 
goin’ to stay a widder providin’ she could suit 
herself; for she were n’t but forty-nine year 
old, and she were as perfect healthy and ac- 
tive as Sally Ann, every bit and grain, and as 
fer looks, she helt her own remarkable. She 
were never at no time what people called a 
great beauty, but she full made up by cha- 
recter and industr’ous and good managy, and 
special the good head she always carried 
about with her.» 

Despite what then seemed to me the very 
far advanced age of the lady thus for the 
third time indulging herself in romantic 
speculations, my old friend’s numerous words 
were more interesting to me than I could 
hope to make them to others by rehearsal. 
! must narrate in brief, therefore, some facts 
told by him in much fond detail. 

For reasons sufficient in her own mind, Mrs. 
Billy Lazenberry decided that her mother-in- 
law should not marry again if she could hinder 
it. Knowing this, the elder, on her part, de- 
cided to use her daughter-in-law in further- 
ance of her intentions general and special. 

When the widow had put on what Mr. Pate 
styled her «red ribbins and things,» marrying 
gentlemen began to surmise that, whatever 
else might be the result, she would not take 
offense at approaches in ways that were not 
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improperly urgent, and with words choicely 
persuasive. Among these was Mr. James Boze, 
a bachelor whom young people, for years, 
had been calling Uncle Jeems. Although a 
gentleman of some firmness of character and 
a reasonably good business man, he was slow 
in action, and modest to a degree that made 
him a favorite listener with those who much 
preferred their own to the conversation of 
others. He professed to be a lover of what he 
called «the seck-seck,» even acknowledging 
an intensity of feeling occasionally, when in 
the presence of one specially attractive, that 
produced titillation in his nostrils leading to 
violent sneezing when he had no more sign 
of a cold than the most clear-headed among 
my readers at this minute. Embarrassment, 
soon degenerating into inanity, had hereto- 
fore kept him from making known the state of 
his feelings to any particular lady. Now, being 
about the age of the widow Lazenberry, or 
perhaps a year or so younger, he was generally 
believed to be one who might be counted out 
when marriage was the theme of conversation 
among the neighbors. A rather small man in 
the beginning, latterly he had seemed to age 
and dwindle rather fast for one of his years. 
He lived close, closer in the lapse of time and 
the fading away of romantic ideas and hopes. 
With both the late Lazenberrys he had been 
a good friend, and many a time at the Lazen- 
berry table had he been joked with by the last 
for continuing to be an old bachelor. Repel- 
ling such a charge as well as he could, he 
thanked Mrs. Lazenberry, and always remem- 
bered her for coming to his support on such 
occasions by maintaining that the only reason 
why he had not married was that his time 
had n’t come. 

Now there may or there may not have been 
something peculiar in a look which Mr. Boze 
received from Mrs. Lazenberry on that Sunday 
at Long Creek meeting-house when she ap- 
peared first in colors. He indulged a small 
hope that there was; but he was not a man to 
presume upon such a thing. Yet there was 
noticed somewhat, if only a trifle, of brighten- 
ing in his looks and dress, and a slight pro- 
pensity to sneeze whenever the lady’s name 
was mentioned in his hearing. In this simple 
society there were almost no secrets. If there 
had been, Mrs. Billy Lazenberry would have 
been apt to make early acquaintance with one 
as interesting as this. As it was, her mother- 
in-law, far from indulging any motive of con- 
cealment, for reasons good and sufficient 
wished her to have knowledge of everything 
existing, and suspicion as far as possible be- 
yond it. Mrs. Billy had laughingly been hav- 
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ing a good deal to say about, as she expressed 
it, «old uncle Jeems Boze a-primping hisself 
here lately.» Something pointed seemed need- 
ful for the occasion; so one day, when Billy 
was at his mother’s, she said to him, « Billy, 
Sally Ann have been a-ridiculin’ of Jeems 
Boze right smart, and if you could git her 
to stop it, possible it might be jest as well 
as not.» 

« Law, ma, I can’t no more stop Sally Ann 
from sech as that than I can shet up all out 
o’ doors. You know that, ma.» 

« Yes, I know, my son. Pity but what you 
could. Sally Ann, exceptin’ of ruther too 
much tongue, is a good woman and a excel- 
lent wife. Maybe if you’ll try it again you’ll 
have better luck. Because you know Jeems 
Boze is not a for’ard person, and sech as 
that might hurt his feelin’s and discourage 
him, which nobody ought to want to make 
enemies.» 

Billy promised to undertake the task. 

«Now, my boy,» here said Mr. Pate in 
parenthesis, «there were where the old lady 
showed the head she had over Sally Ann. She 
knewed that when Billy begun on Sally Ann, 
it would turn her tongue perfect loose on 
Jeems Boze, and that ’s what she wanted 
done. And then she want to fling out to Billy 
in a affectionate, motherly way, so to prepar’ 
his mind for what might be comin’ onex- 
pected-like.» 

As was foreseen, Mrs. Billy, after report of 
the conversation, excited by this new view of 
the case, became more intent than before upon 
repressing Mr. Boze. She went about picking 
up all there was to be had against him, adding 
freely other things that in her opinion would 
be far more discreditable if they could only 
be found out. Mr. Boze,—most harmless and 
peace-loving of mankind, never having been 
ina quarrel of any sortin all his life, and timid, 
especially with regard to women,—looking 
upon all this as a warning, decided that it was 
most prudent for him to stop right where he 
was, get back amain into his old clothes, 
shave himself as before but once a week, and 
that only in spots, indifferent as to the num- 
ber of gashes from an unstropped razor, and 
give it out that his health was bad, and he 
had no expectation or wish to live much 
longer. It is curious, when a man comes to 
be afraid of a woman, how intensely afraid he 
can get. At the bare mention of Mrs. Sally 
Ann Lazenberry’s name Mr. Boze’s coun- 
tenance became utterly woe-begone, his small 
frame shrank yet smaller, and he trem- 
bled sensibly without, and more so within. It 
was actually pitiful how this humble, good 
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man wilted before the blasts of Mrs. Sally Ann 
Lazenberry. 

When the widow had noted as much as was 
satisfactory of all this, she exclaimed: 

« Aha!» and then added to herself, «Sally 
Ann is a conven’enter thing to have about sech 
a matter than a body might even want.» 

The afternoon was far worn before the 
conclusion of this story. I often recall my 
old friend’s interest, greater, evidently, be- 
cause of the ripe ages of the lovers. Passing 
over his very many words in narrating the 
subsequent doings of the parties interested, 
I subjoin some remarks of the one most 
prompt and active in conducting them to a 
happy end. 

One day, a fortnight or so after an event 
the excitement of which began to subside the 
sooner, perhaps, for being the third of its 
kind, this person, in answer to a neighbor's 
congratulations, among very many others, 
said the following words: 

«I thanky, Mrs. Ivy. The longer a body 
live in this world, it seem like the bigger 
their expe’unce is bound to be. When I was 
a girl, of course, like other girls, I looked 
forrards, and when I got married, I done it 
accordin’ to the Lord’s app’intment, which | 
believe in the same in such cases as I believe 
in you a-settin’ there. Well,’Lihu Lazenberry 
he was a good husband, like he promised, but 
he died, leaving me a widder with three chil- 
dren. And after a while Isaac Lazenberry he 
overpersuaded me, not expected, and in the 
course of time Isaac Lazenberry went, and 
there I were again, with two more orphans. 
Now the ’Postle Paul, you know yourself, 
Mrs. Ivy, he writ that when a female person 
have lost her companion, it is perfect lawful 
for her to have another; and it seem like to 
me the ’Postle Paul give his advices freer to 
widders than young girls, being appearant 
ruther doubtful sometimes about young girls, 
but p’inted that widders better had. Hadn't 
been so, I’d ’a’ never took Isaac Lazenberry, 
and when Isaac Lazenberry went, it would n’t 
been worth no man person’s while to even 
name sech a subject to me, which I has no 
doubt, Mrs. Ivy, you were the same when 
Mr. Ivy come at you after your first husband 
died, a not doubtin’ but what the ’Postle Pau! 
knowed what he was a-talkin’ about. Now, 
fact o’ the business is, idees of the kind, after 
Isaac Lazenberry went, might of kept longer 
out of my mind had n’t been for Sally Ann, 
that everybody know the fun’ril of Isaac 
Lazenberry were n’t so very fur over when 
Sally Ann, thinkin’ my business were her 
business, she begun to talk. Then I stuck on 
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the breast of my frock one little, lone, red 
ribbin, thes to let Sally Ann know that my busi- 
ness was a thing that I were goin’ to tend to 
myself ’ithout a-askin’ of her fer help. To tell 
the truth, I had n’t been pesterin’ my mind 
noways about Jeems Boze partic’lar. But 
when Jeems Boze got hisself some new 
clothes, and begun to hold hisself straighter, 
and look like he thought somethin’ of hisself, 
and when I ketched: his eye Sunday meetin’s, 
lookin’ at me friendly and wishful, and I let 
him see my feelin’s were n’t hurted by sech 
behavior, why, of course I begun to have that 
same flutterin’ in my breast that a female 
can’t keep herself from havin’ sech a time 
and in them conditions, albe same like before 
it were not expected, and I begun to be 
a-waitin’ to see what Jeems Boze were goin’ 
to do about it. 

« But now Sally Ann she let her tongue go 
loose at both ends, as the sayin’ is, against 
Jeems Boze to sech a scan’lous pitch that it 
skeert Jeems Boze, and made him drap back 
further than before in his bachelor ways, and 
he never come anigh me, and he tell people 
that it would n’t be so very long before they ’d 
find him at the p’int o’ death. Now, don’t you 
know, Mrs. Ivy, that sech as that made me 
feel sorry for Jeems Boze? Why, of course 
it was obleeged to. And then I put on more 
red, and I determined in my mind to thes 
kiver myself all over with red ruther than to 
let Sally Ann drive him to the insignif’cance 
she were appearant bent on. But you know, 
Mrs. Ivy, I never could ketch Jeems Boze’s 
eye to let him understand my signs and feel- 
in’s, he were that skeert of Sally Ann. That 
made the yearnester the flutterin’ I had fer 
him in my breast, and so one Sat’day night, 
when my Sam were startin’ for his wife’s 
house (she that were Jeems Boze’s Judy), I 
told him to tell his Marse Jeems from me not 
to mind Sally Ann’s talk, and that I had 
neither part ner lot in it. And when Sam 
came back a Monday mornin’, he said the 
words made his Marse Jeems fa’rly jump out 
of his cheer; and next mornin’ he got out his 
new clothes and put ’em on, and he shaved 
hisself nice and clean, and he told Sam if he 
did n’t feel ruther skeert to do it, he ’d get 
on his horse and ride straight over here. And 
he told Sam to tell me to try to fetch back 
my mind, and see if I could n’t ricollect tellin’ 
him the reason why he had n’t got married 
it were because his time had n’t come. Did 
you ever see anything dilicater than that? 
And I made Sam go right straight back and 
tell him I ricollect perfect, and it seemed 
like to me the same as a marracle. And so, 
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not long after, here come a-ridin’ up the lane 
nobody but Jeems: Boze, a-suspicionin’ of 
which I had already put on my best frock. 
And soon as he come in the house and shook 
hands, he trimbled and he sneezed and he set 
down awk’ard-like; and I were pleased in my 
mind to see his egzitement, because you know 
yourself it’s the nature of a dilicate female, 
even if it have been twice before, to not seem 
like too willin’ when a man person come at 
her on sech a arrant, and so he may feel 
ruther skeert and dubious, and not be holdin’ 
his head up too high and bold. At first 
Jeems Boze were speechless till I handed him 
a tumbler of water with my own hands, and 
said I thought he looked uncommon well that 
mornin’, which he did; then he peertened up, 
and—well—what followed, followed. And I 
sent for Billy and the girls that ’s married; 
and they all acknowledged I have been a good 
mother to them, and that if I felt it were my 
juty to get married again, they were thank- 
ful in their mind it were as good a-man as 
their Uncle Jeems Boze. Of course Sally Ann 
knocked under when she found she had it 
to do.» 

She paused awhile, and then added with 
some pathos: - 

« And why should n’t she, Mrs. Ivy? What 
have I done to be found fault with by Sally 
Ann or anybody else? Is a widder, even a 
two-time widder, got nothin’ else to do but 
thes set down or go about grievin’ fer them 
that ’s gone, and a-complainin’ of the good 
Lord fer takin’ of ’em? And ain’t a widder, 
even if she ain’t young. as some, ain’t she 
liable to get lonesome and to want company 
like other wimming? I know well as if I had 
heard ’em that some people laughed when the 
widder Lazenberry have got married a third 
time, and that to Jeems Boze, not expected. 
But sech as that don’t faze, and is perfect 
idle wind to me and Jeems Boze, that if I ever 
see a happy man person and contented in his 
mind, as he acknowledge it hisself, it is 
Jeems Boze, that he solemn declare he were 
glad his time never come till it did; and as for 
kind and biddable and convenant man person 
for a woman to have about the house, and do 
what she want done, and not to do what she 
don’t want done,—I say it bold,—I don’t be- 
lieve in my mind there ’s anybody anywheres 
to beat Jeems Boze. And, oh, it ’s my hopes 
and my honest pra’rs that the good Lord 
may n’t seemeth him meet to make me an- 
other widder. For, as you has the expe’unce 
to know yourself, Mrs. Ivy, it ’s only them 
that has been one that know what the feelin’s 
of it is.» 
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« You see, my son,» Mr. Pate said, in con- 
clusion, «that courtin’ and marryin’ ain’t a 
thing of people’s age, ner of their been mar- 
ried before oncet or twicet and left singuil. 
I might add three times or four times; num- 
ber o’ times got nothin’ to do with it. It’s 
thes the natur’ 0’ people to not want to live 
by their lone self, and when their pardner is 
took away from ’em, if they don’t git another 
it ain’t because they don’t want to. And when 
you git old enough to study about sich things, 
if your mind have the strenkt to take ’em in, 
you "ll see that them married wimming that 
busies theirselves the most strenious about 
widders a-marryin’ ag’in is the very ones, 
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nine times in ten, to do the very same like 
ways theirself when their husbands drap off 
—young or old, make no odds which, ’ithout 
they ’re so old as to forgit or to not know 
what they do want. Time and tide waits for 
nobody. And if you do be too young to know 
it now, it’s a fact that you never will hear 
a sensibler obserwation than what that call 
itself. 

« You better go back to your ma now. She 
might git oneasy and be a-sendin’ fer you. 
Spent that thrip I give you Chuesday? There, 
now, I knowed he had! Never mind. If both 
of us lives to his next birthday, he shall have 
another.» 

Richard Malcolm Johnston. 
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NIGHT IN THE REDWOODS. 


HE eyes that all day upward look to feast 

On sloping boughs, nor yet at twilight ceased, 
Now see in trunk and branch and leaf and spray 
Diviner meanings than were felt by day. 
The trunks that tower high look up and out 
Like Faith above the undergrowth of Doubt; 
The stately boughs, the sprays so far above, 
Encompass Faith with arms of tender Love; 
The little leaves are servants fond and true, 
Cup-bearers of the summer sun and dew; 
These giant limbs, each spangled with a star, 
Seem spirit steps to heavenly lands afar; 
And those wide-spreading arms held high in air 
In quiet wait the answer to a prayer. 
How still the scene! A century of calm 
Lies wrapped within this night of blissful balm. 
All still, save in the soul a breath, a call, 
A thrill that holds the heart in solemn thrall; 
One swelling pulse, one mighty undertone— 
God’s voice down through the. redwood branches blown. 


Clarence Urmy. 
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I, 


‘(HE day had been very hot under the tall 

trees which everywhere embower and stifle 
Saratoga, for they shut out the air as well as 
the sun; and after tea (they still have an 
early dinner at all the hotels in Saratoga, 
and tea is the last meal of the day) I strolled 
over to the pretty Congress Park, in the hope 


of getting a breath of coolness there. Mrs. 
March preferred to take the chances on the 
veranda of our pleasant little hotel, where I 
left her with the other ladies, forty fanning 
like one, as they rocked to and fro under the 
roof lifted to the third story by those lofty 
shafts peculiar to the Saratoga architecture. 
As far as coolness was concerned I thought 
she was wise after I reached the park, for I 
found none of it there. I tried first a chair in 
the arabesque pavilion (I call it arabesque in 
despair; it might very well be Swiss; it is 
charming, at allevents),and studied to deceive 
myself with the fresh-looking ebullition of 
the spring in the vast glass bowls your gob- 
lets are served from (people say it is pumped, 
and artificially aérated); but after a few mo- 
ments this would not do, and I went out to a 
bench, of the rows beside the graveled walks. 
It was no better there; but I fancied it would 
be better on the little isle in the little lake, 
vhere the fountain was flinging a sheaf of 
‘pray into the dull air. This looked even cooler 
than the bubbling spring in the glass vases, 
ind it sounded vastly cooler. There would 
’€ mosquitos there, of course, I admitted in 
the debate I had with myself before I de- 
‘ided to make experiment of the place, and 
the event proved me right. There were cer- 
tainly some mosquitos in the Grecian temple 
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(if it is not a Turkish kiosk; perhaps we had 
better compromise, and call ita Grecian kiosk), 
which you reach by a foot-bridge from the 
mainland, and there was a damp in the air 
which might pass for coolness. There were 
three or four people standing vaguely about 
in the kiosk; but my idle mind fixed itself 
upon a young French-Canadian mother of 
low degree, who sat, with her small boy, on 
the verge of the pavement near the water. 
She scolded him in their parlance for having 
got himself so dirty, and then she smacked 
his poor, filthy little hands, with a frown 
of superior virtue, though I did not find her 
so very much cleaner herself. I cannot see 
children beaten without a heartache, and I 
continued to suffer for this small wretch 
even after he had avenged himself by eating 
a handful of peanut shells, which would be 
sure to disagree with him and make his mo- 
ther more trouble. In fact, I experienced no 
relief till his mother, having spent her in- 
sensate passion, gathered him up with suffi- 
cient tenderness, and carried him away. Then, 
for the first time, I noticed a girl sitting ina 
chair just outside the kiosk, and showing a 
graceful young figure as she partly turned in 
it to look after the departing mother and 
child. When she turned again and glanced in 
my direction at the noise I made in placing 
my chair, I could see two things—that she 
had as much beauty as grace, and that she 
was disappointed in me. The latter fact did not 
wound me, for I felt its profound imperson- 
ality. I was not wrong in myself; I was sim- 
ply wrong in being an elderly man with a 
gray beard instead of the handsome shape and 
phase of youth which her own young beauty 
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wounded, but I was not sorry not to be that 
shape and phase of youth, except as I hate to 
disappoint any one. 

Her face was very beautiful; it was quite 
perfectly beautiful, and of such classic mold 
that she might well have been the tutelary 
goddess of that temple (if it was a temple, 
and not a kiosk), in the white duck costume 
which the goddesses were wearing that sum- 
mer. Her features were Greek, but her looks 
were American; and she was none the less a 
goddess, I decided, because of that air of 
something exacting, of not quite satisfied, 
which made me more and more willing to be 
elderly and gray-bearded. I at least should 
not be expected to supply the worship neces- 
sary to keep such a goddess in good humor. 

I do not know just how I can account for 
a strain of compassion which mingled with 
this sense of irresponsibility in me; perhaps 
it was my feeling of security that attuned me 
to pity; but certainly I did not look at this 
young girl long without beginning to grieve 
for her, and to weave about her a web of 
possibilities, which grew closer and firmer in 
texture when she was joined by a couple who 
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had apparently not left her a great while be- 
fore, and who spoke, without otherwise salut- 
ing her, as they sat down on either side of 
her. I instantly interpreted her friends to be 
the young wife and middle-aged husband of 
a second marriage; for they were evidently 
man and wife, and he must have been nearly 
twice as old as she. In person he tended to 
the weight which expresses settled prosper- 
ity, and a certain solidification of tempera- 
ment and character; as to his face, it was 
kind, and it was rather humorous, in spite of 
being a little slow in the cast of mind it sug- 
gested. He wore an iron-gray beard on his 
cheeks and chin, but he had his strong upper 
lip clean shaven; some drops of perspiration 
stood upon it, and upon his forehead, which 
showed itself well up toward his crown under 
the damp strings of his scanty hair. He 
looked at the young goddess in white duck 
with a sort of trouble in his friendly coun- 
tenance, and his wife (if it was his wife) 
seemed to share his concern, though she 
smiled, while he let the corners of his 
straight mouth droop. She was smaller than 
the young girl, and I thought almost as 
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young; and she had the air of being somehow 
responsible for her, and cowed by her, though 
the word says rather more than I mean. She 
was not so well dressed; that is, not so styl- 
ishly, though doubtless her costume was more 
expensive. It seemed the inspiration of a vil- 
lage dressmaker; and her husband’s low-cut 
waistcoat, and his expanse of plaited shirt- 
front, betrayed a provincial ideal which she 
would never decry — which she would perhaps 
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New York. It was easy to see that they were 
not in the habit of coming away from their 
place, wherever it was; and I wondered 
whether they were finding their account in 
the present excursion. 

I myself think Saratoga one of the most 
delightful spectacles in the world, and Mrs. 
March is of the same mind about it. We like 
all the waters, and drink them without regard 
to their different properties; but we rather 
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never find different from the most worldly. 
He had probably, I swiftly imagined, been 
wearing just that kind of clothes for twenty 
years, and telling his tailor to make each new 
suit like the last; he had been buying for the 
same period the same shape of Panama hat, 
regardless of the continually changing type 
of straw hats on other heads. I cannot say 
just why, as he tilted his chair back on its 
hind legs, I felt that he was either the cashier 
of the village bank at home, or one of the 
principal business men of the place. Village 
people I was quite resolute to have them all; 
but I left them free to have come from some 
small manufacturing center in western Mas- 
sachusetts or southern Vermont or central 


prefer the Congress spring, because it is such 
a pleasant place to listen to the Troy military 
band in the afternoon, and the more or less 
vocal concert in the evening. All the Sara- 
toga world comes and goes before us, as we 
sit there by day and by night, and we find a 
perpetual interest in it. We go and look at 
the deer (a herd of two, I think) behind their 
wire netting in the southward valley of the 
park, and we would feed the trout in their 
blue tank if we did not see them suffering 
with surfeit, and hanging in motionless mis- 
ery amid the clear water under a cloud of 
bread crumbs. We are such devotees of the 
special attractions offered from time to time 
that we do not miss a single balloon ascension 
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or pyrotechnic display. In fact, it happened 
to me one summer that I studied so earnest- 
ly and so closely the countenance of the lady 
who went up (in trunk-hose), in order to make 
out just what were the emotions of a lady who 
went up every afternoon in a balloon, that 
when we met near the end of the season in 
Broadway I thought I must have seen her 
somewhere in society, and took off my hat to 
her (she was not at the moment in trunk-hose). 
We like going about to the great hotels, and 
sponging on them for the music in the fore- 
noon; we like the gaudy shops of modes kept 
by artists whose addresses are French and 
whose surnames are Irish; and the bazaars of 
the Armenians and Japanese, whose rugs and 
bric-d-brac are not such bargains as you would 
think. We even go to the races sometimes; 
we are not sure it is quite right, but as we do 
not bet, and are never decided as to which 
horse has won, it is perhaps not so wrong as 
it might be. 

Somehow I could not predicate these sim- 
ple joys of the people I have been talking of, 
for the very reason that they were themselves 
so simple. It was our sophistication which 
enabled us to taste pleasures which would 
have been insipidities to them. Their palates 
would have demanded other flavors—social 
excitements, balls, flirtations, almost esca- 
pades. I speak of the two women; the man, 
doubtless, like most other Americans of his 
age, wanted nothing but to get back to busi- 
ness in the small town where he was impor- 
tant; and still more I speak of the young girl; 
for the young wife I fancied very willing to 
go back to her housekeeping, and to be stay- 
ing on in Saratoga only on her friend’s account. 


II. 


I HAD already made up my mind that they had 
been the closest friends before one of them 
married, and that the young wife still thought 
the young girl worthy of the most splendid 
fate that marriage could have in store for any 
of her sex. Women often make each other 
the idols of such worship; but I could not have 
justified this lady’s adoration so far as it con- 
cerned the mental and moral qualities of her 
friend, though I fully shared it in regard to her 
beauty. To me she looked a little dull and a 
little selfish, and I chose to think the hus- 
band modestly found her selfish, if he were 
too modest to find her dull. 

Yet, after all, I tacitly argued with him, 
why should we call her selfish? It was per- 
fectly right and fit that, as a young girl with 
such great personal advantages, she should 
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wish to see the world,—even to show herself 
to the world,—and find in it some agreeable 
youth who should admire her, and desire to 
make her his own forever. Compare this sim- 
ple and natural longing with the insatiate 
greed and ambition of one of our own sex, | 
urged him, and then talk to me, if you can, 
of this poor girl’s selfishness! A young man 
has more egoism in an hour than a young 
girl has in her whole life. She thinks she 
wishes some one to be devoted to her, but 
she really wishes some one to let her be de- 
voted to him; and how passively, how nega- 
tively, she must manage to accomplish her 
self-sacrifice! He, on the contrary, means 
to go conquering and enslaving forward; to 
be in and out of love right and left, and to 
end, after many years of triumph, in the 
possession of the best and wisest and fairest 
of her sex. I know the breed, my dear sir; 
I have been a young man myself. We men 
have liberty, we have initiative; we are not 
chaperoned; we can go to this one and that 
one freely and fearlessly. But women must 
sit still, and be come to or shied off from. 
They cannot cast the bold eye of interest; 
they can at most bridle under it, and fur- 
tively respond from the corner of the eye 
of weak hope and gentle deprecation. Be 
patient, then, with this poor child if she 
darkles a little under the disappointment of 
not finding Saratoga so personally gay as 
she supposed it would be, and takes it out 
of you and your wife, as if you were to blame 
for it, in something like sulks. 

He remained silent under these tacit ap- 
peals, but at the end he heaved a deep sigh, 
as he might if he were acknowledging their 
justice, and were promising to do his very 
best in the circumstances. His wife looked 
round at him, but did not speak. In fact, 
they none of them spoke after the first words 
of greeting to the girl, as I can very well 
testify; for I sat eavesdropping with all my 
might, resolved not to lose a syllable, and | 
am sure I lost none. 

The young girl did not look round at that 
deep-drawn sigh of the man’s; she did not lift 
her head even when he cleared his throat: 
but I was intent upon him, for I thought that 
these sounds preluded an overture (I am not 
sure of the figure) to my acquaintance, and 
in fact he actually asked, « Do you know just 
when the concert begins? » 

I was overjoyed at his question, for I was 
poignantly interested in the little situation 
I had created, and I made haste to answer: 
« Well, nominally at eight o’clock; but the 
first half-hour is usually taken up in tuning 
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the instruments. If you get into the pavilion 
at a quarter to nine you won't lose much. It 
is n’t so bad when it really begins.» 

The man permitted himself a smile of the 
pleasure we Americans all feel at having a 
thing understated in that way. His wife 
asked timidly, «Do we have to engage our 
seats in the—pavilion?» 

«Oh, no,» I laughed; «there ’s no such 
rush as that. Have n’t you been at the con- 
certs before?» 

The man answered for her: « We have n’t 
been here but a few days. I should think,» 
he added to her, «it would be about as com- 
fortable outside of the house.» I perceived 
that he maintained his independence of my 
superior knowledge by refusing to say «pavil- 
ion»; and in fact I do not know whether that 
is the right name for the building myself. 

«It will be hot enough anywhere,» I as- 
sented, as if the remark had been made to 
me; but here I drew the line out of self- 
respect, and resolved that he should make 
the next advances. 

The young girl looked up at the first sound 
of my voice, and verified me as the elderly 
man whom she had seen before; and then she 
looked down at the water again. I under- 
stood, and I freely forgave her. If my beard 
had been brown instead of gray I should have 
been an adventure; but to the eye of girl- 
hood adventure can never wear a gray beard. 
I was truly sorry for her; I could read in the 
pensive droop of her averted face that I was 
again a disappointment. 

They all three sat, without speaking again, 
in the mannerless silence of Americans. The 
man was not going to feel bound in further 
civility to me because I had civilly answered a 
question of his. I divined that he would be glad 
to withdraw from the overture he had made; 
he may have thought from my readiness to 
meet him half way that I might be one of those 
sharpersin whom Saratoga probably abounded. 
This did not offend me; it amused me; I fancied 
his confusion if he could suddenly know how 
helplessly and irreparably honest I was. 

«I don’t know but it ’s a little too damp 
here, Rufus,» said the wife. 

«I don’t know but it is,» he answered; but 
none of them moved, and none of them spoke 
again for some minutes. Then the wife said 
again, but this time to the friend, «I don’t 
know but it ’s a little too damp here, Julia,» 
and the friend answered, as the husband had: 

«I don’t know but it is.» 

I had two surprises in this slight event. I 
could never have imagined that the girl had 
so brunette a name as Julia, or anything less 
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blonde in sound than, say, Evadne, at the 
very darkest; and I had made up my mind— 
Heaven knows why—that her voice would be 
harsh. Perhaps I thought it unfair that she 
should have a sweet voice added to all that 
beauty and grace of hers; but she had a sweet 
voice, very tender and melodious, with a plan- 
gent tone in it that touched me and charmed 
me. Beautiful and graceful as she was, she 
had lacked atmosphere before, and now sud- 
denly she had atmosphere. I resolved to keep 
as near to these people as I could, and not to 
leave the place as long as they stayed; but I 
did not think it well to let them feel that I 
was esthetically shadowing them, and I got up 
and strolled away toward the pavilion, keep- 
ing an eye in the back of my head upon them. 

I sat down in a commanding position, 
and watched the people gathering for the 
concert; and in the drama of a group of 
Cubans, or of South Americans, I almost 
forgot for a moment the pale idyl of my 
compatriots at the kiosk. There was a short, 
stout little Spanish woman speaking in the 
shapely sentences which the Latin race 
everywhere delights in, and around her was 
an increasing number of serious Spanish men, 
listening as if to important things, and pay- 
ing her that respectful attention which al- 
ways amuses and puzzles me. In view of 
what we think their low estimate of women, 
I cannot make out whether it is a personal 
tribute to some specific woman whom they 
regard differently from all the rest of her 
sex, or whether they choose to know in her 
for the nonce the abstract woman who is 
better than women in the concrete. I am 
sure I have never seen men of any other 
race abandon themselves to such a luxury of 
respect as these black- and gray-bearded 
Spaniards of leaden complexion showed this 
dumpy personification of womanhood, with 
their prominent eyes bent in homage upon 
her, and their hands trembling with readiness 
to seize their hats off in reverence. It ap- 
peared presently that the matter they were 
all canvassing so devoutly was the question 
of where she should sit. It seemed to be de- 
cided that she could not do better than sit 
just at that point. When she actually took 
a chair the stately convocation ended, and 
its members, with low obeisances, dispersed 
themselves in different directions. They had 
probably all been sitting with her the whole 
afternoon on the veranda of the Everett 
House, where their race chiefly resorts in 
Saratoga, and they were availing themselves 
of this occasion to appear to be meeting her, 
after a long interval, in society. 
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I said to myself that of course they be- 
lieved Saratoga was still that center of Amer- 
ican fashion which it once was, and that they 
came and went every summer, probably in 
the belief that they saw a great deal of so- 
cial gaiety there. This made me think, by a 
natural series of transitions, of the persons 
of my American idyl, and I looked about the 
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« Will you let me take your program a 
minute? » 

« Why, certainly,» said I. 

He took it, and after a vague glance at it 
he passed it to his wife, who gave it in turn 
to the young girl. She studied it very briefly, 
and then, after a questioning look, offered it 
back to me. 


ENGRAVED BY PETER AITKEN, 


«THE MAN LEANED FORWARD AND TOUCHED ME ON THE SHOULDER.» 


pavilion everywhere for them without dis- 
covering, till the last, that they were just 
behind me. 

I found the fact touching. They had not 
wished to be in any wise beholden to me, and 
had even tried to reject my friendly readiness 
to know them better; but they had probably 
sought my vicinity in a sense of their loneli- 
ness and helplessness, which they hoped I 
would not divine, but which I divined in- 
stantly. Still, | thought it best not to show 
any consciousness of them, and we sat through 
the first part of the concert without taking 
notice of one another. Then the man leaned 
forward and touched me on the shoulder. 


« Won’t you keep it?» I entreated. «I ’ve 
quite done with it.» 

«Oh, thank you,» she answered in her ten- 
der voice, and she and the wife looked hard 
at the man, whom they seemed to unite in 
pushing forward by that means. 

He hemmed, and asked, «Have you been 
in Saratoga much?» 

« Why, yes,» I said; «rather a good deal. 
My wife and I have been here three or four 
summers.» 

At the confession of my married state, 
which this statement implicated, the women 
exchanged a glance, I fancied, of triumph, 
as if they had been talking about me, and | 
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had now confirmed the ground they had 
taken concerning me. Then they joined in 
goading the man on again with their eyes. 

« Which hotel,» he asked, «should you say 
had the most going on?» 

The young girl and the wife transferred 
their gaze to me, with an intensified appeal 
in it. The man looked away with a certain 
shame—the shame of a man who feels that 
his wife has made him make an ass of him- 
self. I tried to treat his question, by the 
quantity and quality of my answer, as one of 
the most natural things in the world; and I 
probably deceived them all by this effort, 
though I am sure that I was most truthful 
and just concerning the claims of the differ- 
ent hotels to be the center of excitement. I 
thought I had earned the right to ask at 
the end, «Are you stopping at the Grand 
Union?» 

«No, he said; and he mentioned one of 
the smaller hotels, which depend upon the 
great houses for the entertainment of their 
guests. «Are you there?» he asked, mean- 
ing the Grand Union. 

«Oh, no,» I said; «we could n’t do that 
sort of thing, even if we wanted.» And in my 
turn I named the modest hotel where we were, 
and said that I thought it by all odds the 
pleasantest place in Saratoga. «But I can’t 
say,» I added, «that there is a great deal go- 
ing on there, either. If you want that sort of 
thing you will have to go to some of the great 
hotels. We have our little amusements, but 
they ’re all rather mild» I kept talking to 
the man, but really addressing myself to the 
women. «There ’s something nearly every 
evening: prestidigitating, or elocutioning, or 
a little concert, or charades, or impromptu 
theatricals, or something of that sort. I can’t 
say there’s dancing, though really, I suppose, 
if any one wanted to dance there would be 
dancing.» 

I was aware that the women listened in- 
telligently, even if the man did not. The 
wife drew a long breath, and said, «It must 
be very pleasant.» 

The girl said,—rather more hungrily, I 
fancied,—« Yes, indeed.» 

I don’t know why their interest should 
have prompted me to go on and paint the 
lily a little, but I certainly did so. I did not 
stop till the music began again, and I had 
to stop. By the time the piece was finished 
I had begun to have my misgivings, and I 
profited by the brief interval of silence to 
say to the young girl, «I would n’t have you 
think we are a whirl of gaiety exactly.» 

«Oh, no,» she answered pathetically, as if 


she were quite past expecting that or any- 
thing like it. 

We did not speak again. At the end of 
the next piece they all rose, and the wife 
said timidly to me, « Well, good evening,» as 
if she might be venturing too far; and her 
husband came to her rescue with, « Well, good 
evening, sir.» The young girl merely bowed. 

I did not stay much longer, for 1 was eager to 
get home and tell my wife about my adven- 
ture, which seemed to me of a very rare and 
thrilling kind. I believed that if I could pre- 
sent it to her duly, it would interest her as 
much as it had interested me. But somehow, 
as I went on with it, in the lamplight of her 
room, it seemed to lose color and specific 
character. 

« You are always making up these romances 
about young girls being off and disappointed 
of a good time ever since we saw that poor 
little Kitty Ellison with her cousins at Nia- 
gara,» said Mrs. March. « You seem to have 
it on the brain.» 

« Because it’s the most tragical thing in 
the world, and the commonest in our transi- 
tion state,» I retorted. I was somewhat ex- 
asperated to have my romance treated as so 
stale a situation, though I was conscious now 
that it did want perfect novelty. «It’s pre- 
cisely for that reason that I like to break 
my heart over it. I see it every summer, and 
it keeps me in a passion of pity. Something 
ought to be done about it.» 

« Well, don’t you try to do anything, Basil, 
unless you write to the newspapers.» 

«I suppose,» I said, «that if the news- 
papers could be got to take hold of it, per- 
haps something might be done.» The notion 
amused me; I went on to play with it, and 
imagined Saratoga, by a joint effort of the 
leading journals, recolonized with the social 
life that once made it the paradise of young 
people. 

«I have been writing to the children,» said 
my wife, «and telling them to stay on at 
York Harbor if the Herricks want them to 
so much. They would hate it here. You say 
the girl looked cross. I can’t exactly imagine 
a cross goddess.» 

«There were lots of cross goddesses,» I 
said rather crossly myself; for I saw that, 
after having trodden my romance in the dust, 
she was willing I should pick it up again and 
shake it off, and I wished to show her that I 
was not to be so lightly appeased. 

«Perhaps I was thinking of angels,» she 
murmured. 

«I distinctly did n’t say she was an angel,» 
I returned. 
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« Now, come, Basil; I see you ’re keeping March,» which I like because I can always be 
something back. What did you try todo for sure of it, my unknown friends came stroll- 
those people? Did you tell them where you ing our way. The man looked bewildered and 
were stopping?» bored, with something of desperation in his 


« Yes, I did. They asked me, and I told troubled eye, and his wife looked tired and 
them.» 


disheartened. The young girl, still in white 
duck, wore the same air of passive injury | 


« Did you brag the place up?» 
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«On the contrary, I understated its mer- 
its.» 

«Oh, very well, then,» she said, quite as if 
I had confessed my guilt; «they will come 
here, and you will have your romance on 
your hands for the rest of the month. I’m 
thankful we ’re going away the first of 
August.» 


III. 


THE next afternoon, while we were sitting 
in the park waiting for the Troy band to be- 
gin playing, and I was wondering just when 
they would reach the « Washington Post 


had noted in her the night before. Their 
faces all three lighted up at sight of me; 
but they faded again at the cold and meager 
response I made to their smiles under correc- 
tion of my wife’s fears of them. I own it was 
base of me; but I had begun to feel myself 
that it might be too large a contract to at- 
tempt their consolation, and, in fact, after 
one is fifty scarcely any romance will keep 
overnight. 

My wife glanced from them to me, and 
read my cowardly mind; but she waited till 
they passed, as they did after an involuntary 
faltering in front of us, and were keeping 
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on down the path, looking at the benches, 
which were filled on either hand. She said, 
« Were n’t those your friends?» 

« They were the persons of my romance.» 

«No matter. Go after them instantly, and 
bring them back here, poor things! We can 
make room for them.» 

I rose. «Is n’t this a little too idyllic? 
Are n’t you rather overdoing it?» 

« Don’t speak to me, Basil! I never heard 
of anything so atrocious. Go on your knees 
to them if they refuse. They can sit here 
with me, and you and he can stand. Fly!» 

I knew she was punishing me for her 
own reluctance; but I flew, in that sense of 
the term, and easily overhauled them in the 
tangle of people coming and going in the 
path, and the nurse-maids pushing their per- 
ambulators in either direction. Hat in hand, 
I delivered my message. I could see that it 
gave the women great pleasure and the man 
some doubt. His mouth fell open a little; 
their cheeks flushed and their eyes shone. 

«I don’t know as we better,» the wife 
hesitated; «I ’m afraid we ‘ll crowd you.» 
And she looked wistfully toward my wife. 
The young girl looked at her. 

« Not at all!» I cried. «There ’s an abun- 
dance of room. My wife ’s keeping the 
places for you,»—in fact, I saw her putting 
her arm out along the bench, and explaining 
to a couple who had halted in front of her 
that the seats were taken,— «and she ’ll be 
disappointed.» 

«Well,» the woman consented, with a 
little sigh of triumph that touched me, and 
reanimated all my interest in her and her 
friend. She said, with a sort of shy, instinct- 
ive politeness, «I don’t know as you and Mr. 
Deering got acquainted last night.» 

«My name is March,» I said, and I shook 
the hand of Mr. Deering. It was rather thick. 

«And this is our friend,» Mrs. Deering 
went on, in presentation of me to the young 
lady, « Miss Gage, that ’s come with us.» 

I was delighted that I had guessed their 
relative qualities so perfectly, and when we 
arrived at Mrs. March I glibly presented 
them. My wife was all that I could have 
wished her to be of sympathetic and intelli- 
gent. She did not overdo it by shaking hands, 
but she made places for the ladies, smiling 
cordially; and Mrs. Deering made Miss Gage 
take the seat between them. Her husband 
and I stood awhile in front of them, and 
then I said we would go off and find chairs 
somewhere. 

We did not find any till we had climbed to 
the upland at the southeast of the park, and 
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then only two iron ones, which it was useless 
to think of transporting. But there was no 
reason why we should not sit in them where 
they were: we could keep the ladies in plain 
sight, and I could not mistake « Washington 
Post » when the band came toit. Mr. Deering 
sank into one of the chairs with a sigh of 
satisfaction which seemed to complete itself 
when he discovered in the thick grass at his 
feet a twig from one of the tall, slim pines 
above us. He bent over for it, and then, as 
he took out his penknife and clicked open a 
blade to begin whittling, he cast up a critical 
glance at the trees. 

« Pretty nice pines,» he said; and he put his 
hand on the one next us with a sort of appre- 
ciation that interested me. 

« Yes; the trees of Saratoga are the glory 
of the place,» I returned. «I never saw them 
grow anywhere else so tall and slim. It does 
n’t seem the effect of crowding either. It’s 
as if there was some chemical force in the 
soil that shot them up. They ’re like rockets 
that have n’t left the ground yet.» 

«It ’s the crowding,» he said seriously, as 
if the subject were not to be trifled with. 
«It’s the habit of all these trees—pines and 
oaks and maples, I don’t care what they are 
—to spread, and that ’s what we tell our 
customers. Give the trees plenty of room; 
don’t plant ’em too thick if you want to get 
all the good out of ’em.» As if he saw a 
question in my eye, he went on: «We doa 
forest-tree business exclusively; these shade- 
trees, and walnuts, hickories, chestnuts, and 
all kinds. It’s a big trade, getting to be, and 
growing all the time. Folks have begun to 
find out what fools they were to destroy the 
forests, and the children want to buy back 
what the fathers threw away.» 

I scarcely needed to prompt him; he was 
only too glad to talk on about his business, 
and he spoke with a sort of homesick fond- 
ness. He told me that he had his nurseriés 
at De Witt Point, up on the St. Lawrence, 
where he could raise stock hardy enough 
for any climate, and ship by land or water. 

«I’ve got to be getting home right away 
now,» he said finally, clicking his knife-blade 
half shut and open with his thumb. «It ’s 
about time for our evergreen trade, and I 
don’t want the trees to stay a minute in 
the ground after the middle of the month.» 

« Won’t the ladies find it hard to tear them- 
selves away from the gaieties of Saratoga?» 
J asked, with apparent vagueness. 

« Well, that ’s it,» said Mr. Deering; and 
he shut his knife and slipped it into his 
pocket, in order to take his knee between 
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his clasped hands and lift his leg from the 
ground. I have noticed that this is a philo- 
sophical attitude with some people, and I 
was prepared by it for some thoughtful gene- 
ralizing from my companion. « Women would 
be willing to stay on in a place for a year to 
see if something would n’t happen; and if you 
take ’em away before anything happens, they 
"ll always think that if they ’d stayed some- 
thing would have happened the next day, or 
maybe the day they left.» 

He stared upward into the pine boughs, 
and I said: « Yes, that’s so. I suppose we 
should be like them if we had the same con- 
ditions. Their whole life is an expectation 
of something to happen. Men have the priv- 
ilege of making things happen—or trying to.» 

«Oh, I don’t know as I want to criticize 
’em. As you say, I guess we should be just 
so.» He dropped his leg, and bent over as if 
to examine the grass; he ended by taking a 
blade of it between his teeth before he spoke 
again, with his head still down. «I don’t 


want to hurry ’em; I want to give ’em a fair 
show now we ’re here, and I ’II let the stock 
go as long as I can. 
much gaiety around.» 

I laughed. « Why, it ’s all gaiety, in one 
way. Saratoga is a perpetual Fourth of July, 


But I don’t see very 


we think.» 

«Qh, yes; there ’s enough going on, and 
my wife and me we could enjoy it first rate.» 

«If the young lady could?» I ventured, 
with a smile of sympathetic intelligence. 

« Well, yes. You see, we don’t know any- 
body, and I suppose we did n’t take that into 
account. Well, I suppose it ’s like this: they 
thought it would be easy to get acquainted 
in the hotel, and commence having a good 
time right away. I don’t know; my wife had 
the idea when they cooked it up amongst ’em 
that she was to come with us. But 1 swear 
I don’t know how to go about it. I can’t 
seem to make up my mouth to speak to folks 
first; and then you can’t tell whether a man 
ain’t a gambler, or on for the horse-races 
anyway. So we ’ve been here a week now, 
and you ’re the first ones we ’ve spoken to 
besides the waiters since we came.» 

I could n’t help laughing, their experience 
was so exactly as I had imagined it when I 
first saw this disconsolate party. In my tri- 
umph at my own penetration, I would not 
have had their sufferings in the past one 
pang the less; but the simple frankness of 
his confession fixed me in the wish that the 
future might be brighter for them. I thought 
myself warranted by my wife’s imprudence 
in taking a step toward their further intimacy 
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on my own account, and I said: « Well, per- 
haps I ought to tell you that I have n’t been 
inside the Saratoga Club or bet on the races 
since I’ve been here. That ’s my name in 
full,»—and I gave him my card,—«and I ’m 
in the literary line; that is, I ’m the editor 
of a magazine in New York—the ‘Every 
Other Week.» 

«Oh, yes; I know who you are,» said my 
companion, with my card in his hand. « Fact 
is, I was round at your place this morning 
trying to get rooms, and the clerk told me 
all about you from my description. I felt as 
mean as pu’sley goin’; seemed to be takin’ 
kind of an advantage of you.» 

« Not at all; it ’s a public house,» I inter- 
rupted; but I thought I should be stronger 
with Mrs. March if I did not give the fact 
away to her, and I resolved to keep it. 

« But they could n’t rest easy till I tried, 
and I was more than half glad there was n’t 
any rooms.) 

«Qh, I ’m very sorry,» I said; and I in- 
dulged a real regret from the vantage I had. 
«It would have been very pleasant to have 
you there. Perhaps later—we shall be giv- 
ing up our rooms at the end of the month.» 

«No,» he said, with a long breath. «If 
I’ve got to leave ’em, I guess it ’ll be just as 
well to leave ’em where they ’re acquainted 
with the house, anyway.» Hisremark betrayed 
a point in his thinking which had not per- 
haps been reached in his talk with the ladies. 
«It’s a quiet place, and they ’re used to it; 
and I guess they would n’t want to stay 
through the rest of the month, quite. I don’t 
believe my wife would, anyway.» 

He did not say this very confidently, but 
hopefully rather, and I thought it afforded 
me an opening to find out something yet 
more definite about the ladies. 

« Miss Gage is remarkably fine-looking,» | 
began. 

«Think so?» he answered. « Well, so does 
my wife. I don’t know as I like her style ex- 
actly,» he said, with a kind of latent grudge. 

« Her style is magnificent,» I insisted. 

«Well, maybe so. I guess she ’s good 
enough looking, if that ’s what you mean. 
But I think it’s always a kind of a mistake 
for three persons to come off together, | 
don’t care who they are. Then there ’s three 
opinions. She ’s a nice girl, and a good girl, 
and she don’t put herself forward. But when 
you ’ve got a young lady on your hands, 
you ’ve got her, and you feel bound to keep 
doin’ something for her all the time; and if 
you don’t know what to do yourself, and your 
wife can’t tell—» 
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I added intelligently, « Yes.» 

« Well, that’s just where it is. Sometimes 
I wish the whole dumn town would burn up.» 
I laughed and laughed; and my friend, hav- 
ing begun to unpack his heart, went on to 
ease it of the rest of its load. I had not 
waited for this before making some reflec- 
tions concerning him, but I now formulated 
them to myself. He really had none of that 
reserve I had attributed to him the night 
before; it was merely caution; and this is 
the case with most country people. They 
are cautious, but not reserved; if they think 
they can trust you, they keep back none of 
their affairs; and this is the American char- 
acter, for we are nearly all country people. 
I understood him perfectly when he said, «I 
ruther break stone than go through what I 
have been through the last week! You un- 
derstand how it is. ’T ain’t as if she said 
anything; I wish she would; but you feel all 
the while that it ain’t what she expected it 
to be, and you feel as if it was you that was 
to blame for the failure. By George! if any 
man was to come along and make an offer 
for my contract I would sell out cheap. It’s 
worse because my wife asked her to come, 
and thought she was doin’ her all kinds of a 
favor to let her. They ’ve always been great 
friends since they were little girls together, 
and when we talked of coming to Saratoga 
this summer, nothing would do my wife but 
Julia must come with us. Her and her father 
usually take a trip off somewhere in the hot 
weather, but this time he could n’t leave; 
president our National Bank, and president 
of the village, too.» He threw in the fact 
of these dignities explanatorily, but with a 
willingness, I could see, that it should affect 
me. He went on: «They ’re kind of connec- 
tions my first wife’s. Well, she’s a nice girl; 
too nice, I guess, to get along very fast. I 
see girls all the way along down gettin’ ac- 
quainted on the cars and boats,—we come 
east on the Ogdensburg road to Rouse’s 
Point, and then took the boat down Lake 
Champlain and Lake George, — but she always 
seemed to hold back. I don’t know’s she’s 
proud either; I can’t make it out. It balls 
my wife all up, too. I tell her she ’s fretted 
off all the good her trip ’s goin’ to do her 
before she ’s got it.» 

He laughed ruefully, and just then the band 
began to play the « Washington Post.» 

« What tune ’s that?» he demanded. 

«(Washington Post,» I said, proud of 
knowing it. 

«By George! that tune goes right to a 
fellow’s legs, don’t it?» 
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«It ’s the new march,» I said. 

He listened with a simple joy in it, and his 
pleasure strengthened the mystic bond which 
had formed itself between us through the 
confidences he had made me, so flatteringly 
corroborative of all my guesses concerning 
him and his party. 

IV. 

I LONGED to have the chance of bragging to 
my wife; but this chance did not come till 
the concert was quite over, after I rejoined 
her with my companion, and she could take 
leave of them all without seeming to aban- 
don them. Then I judged it best to let her 
have the word; for I knew by the way she 
ran her hand through my arm, and began 
pushing me along out of earshot, that she 
was full of it. 

« Well, Basil, I think that is the sweetest 
and simplest and kindest creature in the 
world, and I ’m perfectly in love with her.» 

I did not believe somehow that she meant 
the girl, but I thought it best merely to sug- 
gest, «There are two.» 

« You know very well which I mean, and I 
would do anything I could for her. She ’s 
got a difficult problem before her, and I pity 
her. The girl ’s very well, and she is a beau- 
ty; and I suppose she has been having a dull 
time, and of course you could n’t please Mrs. 
Deering half so well as by doing something 
for her friend. I suppose you ’re feeling very 
proud that they ’re just what you divined.» 

« Not at all; I’m so used to divining peo- 
ple. How did you know I knew it?» 

«I saw you talking to him, and I knew 
you were pumping him.» 

«Pumping? He asked nothing better than 
to flow. He would put to shame the provoked 
spontaneity of any spring in Saratoga.» 

« Well, did he say that he was going to 
leave them here?» 

«He would like to do it—yes. He was 
very sweet and simple and kind, too, Isabel. 
He complained bitterly of the goddess, and 
all but said she sulked.» 

« Why, I don’t know,» said my wife. «I 
think, considering, that she is rather amia- 
ble. She brightened up more and more.» 

«That was prosperity, or the hope of it, 
my dear. Nothing illumines us like the pros- 
pect of pleasant things. She took you for 
society smiling upon her, and of course she 
smiled back. But it ’s only the first smile of 
prosperity that cheers. If it keeps on smil- 
ing it ends by making us dissatisfied again. 
When people are getting into society they 
are very glad; when they have got in they 
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seem to be rather gloomy. We must n’t let 
these things go too far. Now that you ’ve 
got your friends in good humor, the right 
way is to drop them—to cut them dead when 
you meet them, to look the other way. That 
will send them home perfectly radiant.» 

«Nonsense! I am going to do all I can for 
them. What do you think we can do? They 
have n’t the first idea how to amuse them- 
selves here. It’s a miracle they ever got 
that dress the girl is wearing. They just 
made a bold dash because they saw it in a 
dressmaker’s window the first day, and she 
had to have something. It’s killingly becom- 
ing to her; but I don’t believe they know it, 
and they don’t begin to know how cheap it 
was: it was simply thrown away. I’m going 
shopping with them in the morning.» 

«Oh!» 

« But now the question is, what we can do 
to give them some little glimpse of social 
gaiety. That ’s what they ’ve come for.» 

We were passing the corner of a large in- 
closure which seems devoted in Saratoga to 
the most distracting of its pleasures, and I 
said: « Well, we might give them a turn on 
the circular railway or the switchback; or we 
could take them to the Punch and Judy drama, 
or get their fortunes told in the seeress’s tent, 
or let them fire in the shooting gallery, or 
buy some sweet-grass baskets of the Indians; 
and there is the pop-corn and the lemonade.» 

«I will tell you what,» said Mrs. March, 
who had not been listening to a word I said; 
for if she had heard me she would not have 
had patience with my ironical suggestions. 

« Well, what?» 

«Or, no; that would n’t do, either.» 

«I’m glad you don’t approve of the notion, 
on second thoughts. I did n’t like it from 
the beginning, and I did n’t even know what 
it was.» 

«We could have them up to the house 
this evening, and introduce them to some of 
our friends,—only there is n’t a young man 
in the whole place,—and have them stay to 
the charades.» 

«What do you think,» I said, «of their 
having come up this morning and tried to 
get rooms at our house?» 

« Yes; they told me.» 

« And don’t you call that rather forthput- 
ting? It seems to me that it was taking a 
mean advantage of my brags.» 

«It was perfectly innocent in them. But 
now, dearest, don’t be tiresome. I know that 
you like them as well as I do, and I will take 
all your little teasing affectations for granted. 
The question is, What can we do for them?» 
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«And the answer is, I don’t in the least 
know. There is n’t any society life at Sara- 
toga that I can see; and if there is, we are 
not in it. How could we get any one else in? 
I see that ’s what you ’re aiming at. Those 
public socialities at the big hotels they could 
get into as well as we could; but they would n’t 
be anywhere when they got there, and they 
would n’t know what to do. You know what 
hollow mockeries those things are. Don’t 
you remember that hop we went to with the 
young Braceys the first summer? If those 
girls had n’t waltzed with each other they 
would n’t have danced a step the whole even- 
ing.» 

«I know, I know,» sighed my wife; «it was 
terrible. But these people are so very un- 
worldly that don’t you think they could be 
deluded into the belief that they were seeing 
society if we took a little trouble? You used 
to be so inventive! You could think up some- 
thing now if you tried.» 

«My dear, a girl knows beyond all the 
arts of hoodwinking whether she ’s having a 
good time, and your little scheme of passing 
off one of those hotel hops on her for a fes- 
tivity would never work in the world.» 

« Well, I think it is too bad! What has 
become of all the easy, simple gaiety there 
used to be in the world?» 

«It has been starched and ironed out of it, 
apparently. Saratoga is still trying to do the 
good old American act, with its big hotels, 
and its heterogeneous hops, and I don’t sup- 
pose there ’s ever such a thing as a society 
person at any of them. That would n’t be so 
bad. But the unsociety people seem to be 
afraid of one another. They feel that there 
is something in the air—something they don’t 
and can’t understand; something alien, that 
judges their old-fashioned American impulse 
to be sociable, and contemns it. No; we can’t 
do anything for our hapless friends—I can 
hardly call them our acquaintances. We 
must avoid them, and keep them merely as 
a pensive color in our own vivid memories 
of Saratoga. If we made them have a good 
time, and sent them on their way rejoicing, 
I confess that I should feel myself distinctly a 
loser. As it is, they ’re a strain of melan- 
choly poetry in my life, of music in the minor 
key. I shall always associate their pathos 
with this hot summer weather, and I shall 
think of them whenever the thermometer 
registers eighty-nine. Don’t you see the ad- 
vantage of that? I believe I can ultimately 
get some literature out of them. If I can 
think of a fitting fable for them Fulkerson 
will feature it in (Every Other Week» He ’ll 
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get out a Saratoga number, and come up here 
and strike the hotels and springs for ad’s.» 

« Well,» said Mrs. March, «I wish I had 
never seen them; and it ’s all your fault, 
Basil. Of course, when you had played upon 
my sympathies so about them, I could n’t 
help feeling interested in them. We are a 
couple of romantic old geese, my dear.» 

« Not at all, or at least I’m not. I simply 
used these people conjecturally to give my- 
self an agreeable pang. I did n’t want to 
know anything more about them than I ima- 
gined, and I certainly did n’t dream of doing 
anything for them. You ’ll spoil everything 
if you turn them from fiction into fact, and 
try to manipulate their destiny. Let them 
alone; they will work it out for themselves.» 

«You know I can’t let them alone now,» 
she lamented. «I am not one of those who 
can give themselves an agreeable pang with 
the unhappiness of their fellow-creatures. 
I’m not satisfied to study them; I want to 
relieve them.» 

She went on to praise herself to my dis- 
advantage, as I notice wives will with their 
husbands, and I did not attempt to deny her 
this source of consolation. But when she 


ended by saying, «I believe I shall send you 


alone,» and explained that she had promised 
Mrs. Deering we would come to their hotel 
for them after tea, and go with them to hear 
the music at the United States and the Grand 
Union, I protested. I said that I always felt 
too sneaking when I was prowling round 
those hotels listening to their proprietary 
concerts, and I was aware of looking so 
sneaking that I expected every moment to 
be ordered off their piazzas. As for convoy- 
ing a party of three strangers about alone, I 
should certainly not do it. 

« Not if I’ve a headache?» 

« Not if you ’ve a headache.» 

«Oh, very well, then!» 

«What are you two quarreling about?» 
cried a gay voice behind us, and we looked 
round into the laughing eyes of Miss Dale. 


(To be continued.) 
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She was ‘the one cottager we knew in Sara- 
toga, but when we were with her we felt that 
we knew everybody, so hospitable was the 
sense of world which her kindness exhaled. 

«It was Mrs. March who was quarreling,» 
I said. «I was only trying to convince her 
that she was wrong, and of course one has to 
lift one’s voice. I hope I had n’t the effect 
of holloing.» 

« Well, I merely heard you above the steam 
harmonicon at the switchback,» said Miss 
Dale. «I don’t know whether you call that 
holloing.» 

«Oh, Miss Dale,» said my wife, « we are in 
such a fatal—» 

« Pickle,» I suggested, and she instantly 
adopted the word in her extremity. 

« Pickle with some people that Providence 
has thrown in our way, and that we want to 
do something for»; and in a labyrinth of 
parentheses that no man could have found 
his way into or out of, she possessed Miss 
Dale of the whole romantic fact. «It was 
Mr. March, of course, who first discovered 
them,» she concluded, in plaintive accusa- 
tion. 

«Poor Mr. March!» cried Miss Dale. 
« Well, it is a pathetic case, but it is n’t the 
only one, if that’s any comfort. Saratoga is 
reeking with just such forlornities the whole 
summer long; but I can quite understand 
how you feel about it, Mrs. March» We 
came to a corner, and she said abruptly: 
« Excuse my interrupting your quarrel! Not 
quite so loud, Mr. March!» and she flashed 
back a mocking look at me as she skurried 
off down the street with astonishing rapidity. 

« How perfectly heartless!» cried my wife. 
«I certainly thought she would suggest some- 
thing —offer to do something.» 

«1 relied upon her, too,» I said; «but now 
I have my doubts whether she was really 
going down that street till she saw that it 
was the hest way to escape. We’re certainly 
in trouble, my dear, if people avoid us in this 


manner.» 
W. D. Howells. 
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THE VILLAGE OF EL DORADO. 


GLIMPSES 


. wre [EGENDS of the 
PPRUPEDDITT Do.» «golden city of 

li] | ) Manoa» and of the 

» «white lake,» in the 


tropical wilderness 


between the basins 
of the Orinoco and 
the Essequibo, lured 
to Guiana, as early 





as the sixteenth 
century, adventurers 
fromallclimes;Span- 
ish, French, Dutch, 
Portuguese, and Eng- 
lish have struggled 
for supremacy over 
it. Sir Walter Raleigh coveted the fabled 
treasures in the valley of the Orinoco, and led 
more than one expedition in search of the my- 
thical « El Dorado» In vain he attempted to 
persuade Queen Elizabeth that it was her mani- 
fest duty to tame the savages of Guiana. «The 
name of the august virgin,» he wrote, « who 
knows how to conquer empires should reach 
as far as the warlike women of the Orinoco 
and Amazon.» Failing to achieve his ends by 
flattery, under the cloak of defense from 
external enemies, he suggested that a garri- 
son of four thousand English soldiers should 
be stationed in the town of the Incas, for 
which privilege the prince would be granted 
the honor of paying a tribute of three hun- 
dred thousand pounds annually. The distin- 
guished Britisher concluded his report with 
the following words: « All the vast countries 
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Venezuelan Harp. 


OF VENEZUELA AND GUIANA. 


of South America will one day belong to the 
English nation.» 

To comprehend fully what the control of a 
vast waterway threading the richest part of 
Guiana would mean to America and Amer- 
ican interests, one must study carefully the 
map of South America. Geographers divide 
the southern continent into three great 
basins, those of the Amazon, the Orinoco, and 
the Plata. To dominate the mouth of any one 
of these great arteries of commerce would be 
to become the master of one third of South 
America. The Orinoco is navigable for ves- 
sels of the deepest draft to Ciudad Bolivar, 
Venezuela’s eastern metropolis. Within this 
distance of four hundred miles, twenty other 
navigable rivers swell the mighty current of 
the Orinoco, while, still farther into the in- 
terior, the eastern bank receives the waters 
of ninety-one large rivers, and the west 
those of thirty. Two of the former are 
navigable to the affluents of the Amazon, 
and many of the latter to the remote interior 
of the neighboring republics of Venezuela 
and Colombia. If she were to gain control 
of the Orinoco, England would possess the 
key to the entire eastern part of South 
America. This view has been advanced by 
ex-President Guzman Blanco in a recent pub- 
lication. He attaches to the possession of 
Punta Barima the ability to dominate the 
Orinoco and the entire water-system which 
empties into it. Punta Barima is on the 
southeastern bank of the Orinoco, at its 
juncture with the sea, and is described as 
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a high bluff which, when properly fortified, 
would control this entrance, the most navi- 
gable of all the mouths of the Orinoco. It 
would not be under water during the period 
of inundation, and, with a dockyard and 
three or four river gunboats, its master might 
lock up the Orinoco and all that vast tribu- 
tary country. On the other hand, the counter- 
view is advanced, and should be stated, 
that the position of Punta Barima would en- 
able the English to dominate only one pass 
by means of guns placed on fortifications 
on shore, since at least two of the other 
mouths of the Orinoco can be entered by 
vessels from the sea. 


The best line of communication to-day be- 
tween Trinidad and Ciudad Bolivar is by a 
side-wheel steamer, built in the United States, 
which passes through a mouth of the Orinoco 
far to the west of Punta Barima, on the bar 
of which there is at least eight feet.of water. 
It therefore may be argued that fortifica- 
tions at Punta Barima could not close the 
Orinoco, the control of which would depend 
upon vessels of war. England’s strength as a 
sea power, with Trinidad as a base, gives her 
all necessary control of the river to-day. If 
British Guiana should develop into a great 
nation, claiming and owning one bank of the 


Orinoco, Punta Barima would become a 
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point of great importance; but this is a con- 
tingency hardly to be dreaded by Venezuela, 
since, with her superb natural advantages, 
she must inevitably keep the lead. 

The history of the vast region known as 
Guiana, which in area equals France, is as 
misty as the clouds of Magellan, which the 
early Spaniards claimed always hovered over 
that favored land, believed by many to be 
the reflection of argentiferous rocks in the 
center of a «white lake,» shut off from the 
rest of the world by impassable mountain 
ranges. Though « El Dorado» and the « white 
lake» appear to be complements one of the 
other, the former has doubtless enjoyed as 
many mythical locations as the Garden of 
Eden. The words are erroneously supposed 
to mean «city of gold,» while in reality « do- 
rado» is an adjective signifying gilded. The 
legend refers to a priest-king of Bogoté who 
was said to have covered his body with gold- 
dust and washed in a sacred lake, celebrating 
religious rites. In some stories he is spoken 
of as the «gilded man» A Spaniard named 
Martinez, who was wrecked on the coast of 
Guiana and taken inland by the Indians, told 
of the splendors of a city governed by a 
prince allied with the Incas. The roofs and 


walls, he said, were covered with precious 


metals. Orellana confirmed the stories of 
Martinez, and spoke of having seen a land of 
fabulous wealth. Philip von Hutten followed 
the next year, and after him came Gonsalo 
Ximenes de Quesada, all giving more or less 
marvelous accounts of their experiences. 
These ridiculous stories so impressed the 
geographers of those days that mythical 
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cities and lakes were actually located on the 
maps until the time of Humboldt. This dis- 
tinguished traveler, to whom the world owes 
the most authentic report yet made on the 
Guiana country, said that if gold existed 
there in such abundance, he had not found it. 

Even in the days of Spanish rule there 
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were those who advanced the theory that the 
gold-dust used by El Dorado in his religious 
functions was nothing more valuable than 
mica, and in the long history of the attempts 
to find gold in this part of the world, with 
the one exception of the famous Callao mine, 
the reality at the back of all this romance 
has been painfully inadequate to compensate 
for the toil and the dangers undergone. 
There are to-day, in what is probably indis- 
putable British territory, placer gold-wash- 
ings of value, such as that shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Here an indus- 
trious man, if successful, can make handsome 
day’s wages by his labor, but nothing more. 
The formation is known as pocket gold; in 
other words, the action of water has brought 
from some place gold, which has collected in 
pockets; so that when one of these is found 
the finder is well rewarded for his labor. But 
as yet in no place have sufficiently extensive 
deposits of gold been found to warrant the 
construction of the necessary works and the 
employment of hydraulic machines for use in 
obtaining the gold. This, therefore, prevents 
the entering of capital, the formation of large 
interests, and the production of gold in much 
quantity. The Callao mine, which is the one 
great exception, began with a capitalization 
of sixty thousand dollars, of which a portion 
represented the concession and the land. For 
four years it was operated without yielding 
dividends, while in the next period of twenty 
years it distributed fifteen million dollars in 
dividends, and the same amount of stock. 
After that period, so far as I am aware, no au- 
thentic information exists. Now, however, it 
is believed that the mine 

is worked out. Appar- 

ently the « pocketing » for- 

mation also appeared in 

this lode; for the story is 

told that the lode ended 

one day, and no man could 

say whither it went. It 

did not run out; it simply 

stopped. One theoryis that 

an earthquake disturbance 

caused ‘a break, the lost 

portion being either lifted 

up or lowered down or 

moved sidewise, so that it 

cannot be told where it is. Therefore, in the 
disputed territory there may or there may not 
be valuable gold-fields. No one really knows. 
Nevertheless, the El Dorado legend has 
retained, in one shape or other, its mystic 
force even in our days; and during the last 
few years has been a part of the assets of 





an American com- 
pany, which ob- 
tained a conces- 
sion of land in this 
region, and hoped 
tointerest foreign 
capital to a great 
extent in its de- 
velopment. The 
legendwas treated 
in much the same 
way. It was de- 
clared, and truth- 
fully, that when 
you encountered 
the natives you 
could buy from 
them nuggets and 
flakes of alluvial 
gold. The imagin- 
ation of the hearer 
drew the neces- 
sary inferences as 
to the enormous 
value of the tract. 
More definite in- 
quiryproduced the 
same result as 
in Raleigh’s time; 
no one could say 
whence the gold 
came. 

Any study of 
Guiana must be 
from the delta of 
the Orinoco or 
along the many 
streamsthat inter- 
lace the country. 
The reason is ob- 
vious. The country 
is almost as un- 
known as many 
regions in the 
heart of Africa. 
There are no means of communication ex- 
cept the rivers, with here and there a few 
mule-paths extending from the right bank 
of the lower Orinoco to the mining-camps of 
the interior. In all this vast territory I doubt 
f there are more than twenty thousand in- 
iabitants. Nine tenths of these are wander- 
ng tribes of uncivilized Indians, who respect 
either law nor government. One man I met, 
vho was familiar with the district, said that 

ot over six thousand people live in the delta 
iorth and east of the Essequibo up as far as 
Ciudad Bolivar; but in the English statement 
of the case, reference is made to forty thou- 
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sand British subjects. The vast majority of 
the inhabitants are Indians and half-breeds, 


who never heard of England. A friend of 
mine met Sargent Barnes on board a steamer, 
and Barnes told him that the one English 
family he personally knew of in his territory 
was an Englishman and his native wife and 
half-breed children. This population, more- 
over, is a floating one. A native house does 
not mean much work. When the boundary 
line is drawn, if the « forty thousand British 
subjects» do not like it, they can put them- 
selves and their goods into a few canoes and 


move. 
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The vegetation of the Guianas is a devour- 
ing mass of green, which steadily encroaches, 
and is kept down only by the ceaseless war- 
fare of one plant upon another. A tree 
springs up and finds its way to the top by 
its energy. It is no sooner established than 
a parasite begins to climb its trunk and 
lace itself around the tree, until finally the 
grip of the parasite kills the tree, and both 
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A HOUSE IN VENEZUELAN GUIANA. 


fall to ruin and decay, leaving a space which 
is immediately occupied by new forms. To 
penetrate such a jungle is impossible with- 
out the use of a machete and ax. To keep a 
path open requires constant.cutting. If you 
shoot a bird or an animal, it falls perhaps not 
more than three hundred feet away; but it 
may require a half-hour or an hour to reach 
it, and unless you can shoot from a canoe, 
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and can drop the bird into the water, as 
a rule you cannot find your game after it 
is killed. Words cannot describe the beauty 
of this mass of green, vigorous vegetation, 
nor can one comprehend the difficulty of con- 
quering such a wilderness unless one has 
actually grappled with it. 

Those who know the country have been 
aroused by the grave comments as to the 
possibility of a conflict between troops in the 
disputed territory. It is doubtful if there 
have at any time been fifty men, on both 
sides, opposed to one another at any of the 
stations on the border, and as for anything 
like military operations, such a thing is out 
of the question. Mr. Chamberlain, in one 
period of the controversy, suggested to the 
colonists in Demerara that they should con- 
struct a military road from Guiana to one of 
the outposts, a distance of about one hundred 
and fifty miles, and should also divert the 
money needed for the Georgetown Fire De- 
partment to the increase of the colonists’ 
forces. The colonists responded with a howl 
of indignation. To construct a road of one 
hundred and fifty miles within a period of 
three months would require a force of at 
least three hundred men, well equipped and 
Pre 
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provided for, in addition to the time necessary 
to build any bridges that might be needed. 
To keep such a road open would require an- 
other force of one hundred men constantly 
engaged, with a large provision of transport 
animals and all the paraphernalia necessary 
for such work. 

A typical Venezuelan village, such as that 
of El Dorado, consists of a dozen houses, 
which have thatched roofs, and walls made of 
mud, or of boards formed by splitting palm- 
trees and flattening them. The interior con- 
sists of one, two, or three rooms; the floor 
is of dirt. If the village is sufficiently large 
to have a street, the houses are arranged on 
each side of it. There are always a number 
of decrepit-looking dogs and contented and 
vigorous pigs roaming about, and equally 
contented and healthy-looking children. The 
children, of course, wear nothing, and the 
grown people very little more. In building a 
house, the walls are first formed by inclosing 
within a rude mold a space, which is filled 
with mud, rammed down until it is hard. 
This mud wall is about two feet thick. Some- 
times sticks and crosspieces are inserted 
at intervals to stiffen the wall. After the 
wall reaches a_height of ten or twelve feet, 
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the roof is put on; first a framework of poles 
is tied together with vines or pieces of 
bark, then the thatching with the dry leaves 
of the palm begins. The thatching is gen- 
erally done in a clever way, but the rest of 
the work is exceedingly rudimentary. The 
thatched roof runs to a peak in the center, 
and rises a distance of six or seven feet 
above the top of the walls. At its base it is 
tied together with poles, inserted crosswise, 
which prevent the whole structure from 
spreading, and which are subsequently used 
as a scaffolding or a second-story room for 
the children. The roof, on the whole, is a 
very good one for the climate, and has only 
one drawback—that it makes an agreeable 
place in which scorpions, and, in some parts 
of the country, little snakes take up their 
abode. . 

The Venezuela station on the right bank 
of the Coroco River is nothing more than a 
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also. The troops are sure to have a military 
cap and a gun of some kind, a machete, 
and, on full-dress parade, shoes; in ordinary 
life they would wear sandals. The private 
soldiers, as a rule, are of Indian type, and 
would undoubtedly make good soldiers if 
properly trained. They are fairly hardy, 
can subsist on very little food, and under- 
stand the country. When you have said 
that, you have said pretty much all. Such 
troops will consider themselves well off if 
they have always plenty of plantains for 
cooking; sometimes tasajo, which is a species 
of dried beef tougher than leather; occasion- 
ally, also, salt fish, and maize, which the 
women grind up and make into arepas. The 
arepa when well made is exceedingly good. 
It is nothing but maize freshly ground, made 
into a soft paste, with a little salt, and baked 
on a hot pan or stone. Add to the fore- 
going diet occasionally a drink of aguardiente, 

or native rum, and your 
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THE VENEZUELA STATION ON THE COROCO RIVER. 


shed of this description, more roughly built, 
and having no walls. Since all you need in 
this climate is shelter from the rain and 
from the sun, nothing more is necessary. 
Two or three hammocks, and places on 
which to hang clothes and weapons, com- 
prise the furniture. The cooking is done 
at an open fireplace outside, with one or 
two pots and earthenware vessels. At such 
a station the troops will consist of per- 
haps twelve or fifteen men, commanded by 
a captain or a colonel, who may possess good- 
looking uniforms; possibly the troops may 


troops have all they 
expect in the way 
of supplies. Such a 
simple commissariat, 
with an absence of 
hospital service or any 
of the complicated ne- 
cessities of modern 
warfare, somewhat 
compensates for the 
lack of training from 
the military point of 
view. 

In the spring of 
1895 I contemplated a 
journey up the Orinoco 
and through the Rio 
Negro into Brazilian 
territory, intending to 
descend by means of 
the Amazon. I passed 
several weeks in the 
city of Caracas per- 
fecting my plans, and 
obtaining all the information I could of the 
country and the means of communication. 
It was amazing to discover the ignorance 
of the government of Venezuela regard- 
ing this portion of its territory. So-called 
«Commissioners of the Supreme Govern- 
ment,» claiming to have journeyed over 
every inch of Guiana, did me the honor to 
call and suggest the best method of accom- 
plishing my purpose. According to these per- 
sons, the trip would take anywhere from two 
months to two years, and had I followed the 
advice of one who apparently knew more than 
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all the others combined, my bones might now 
be whitening on the sandy shores of the Ori- 
noco. It was suggested that I should ascend 
the Amazon, pass through the Rio Negro, 
and then descend the Orinoco. Owing to the 
strong current and numerous falls in the 
last-mentioned stream, it would be impossi- 
ble, he said, to stem the current during the 
rainy season, which was then at its height. 
Another declared that a light canoe could 
be transported overland around the falls; 
while still another went so far as to say that 
my best plan would be to ascend the Orinoco, 
pass through the Rio Negro, carry my canoe 
across country, and descend the Essequibo 
to Georgetown, Demerara, the capital of 
British Guiana. This idea seemed by far the 
most feasible, giving me, at the same time, 
an opportunity of studying the physical 
features of the territory in dispute between 
Great Britain and Venezuela, until I learned 
that to reach the head-waters of the Ksse- 
quibo from the Rio Negro I should be forced 
to transport my boat and supplies nearly five 
hundred miles through an unknown tropical 
forest, to say nothing of having to cross sev- 
eral chains of mountains of the altitude of 
which even geographers are ignorant. 

These facts, coupled with the information 
that it would not be prudent to venture so 
far from civilization without a military escort, 
and that the government of Venezuela, rich 
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in promises but poor in fulfilment, had been 
assuring me for months, through its highest 
officials, that it would fit out an exploring 
party and place a number of soldiers at my 
disposal, and had never gotten past the point 
of promising, forced me to abandon the trip, 
and to content myself with such study of the 
Guiana country as could be made from the 
delta of the Orinoco. 

Whatever discomforts the traveler may have 
to undergo in journeying through Guiana, he 
is compensated for them by the scenery, which 
is more enchanting than the loftiest flights of 
the imagination can picture. As soon as you 
leave the low swamps at the great mouth of 
the Orinoco, the land rises gradually toward 
the Imataca range, the peaks of which are 
clearly outlined against the clear tropic sky. 
Still farther into the interior, following the 
windings of the Rio Cuyuni, the green banks 
of which are bright with scarlet passion-flow- 
ers, you see more mountain peaks, and in- 
numerable cascades and waterfalls tumbling 
and roaring over rocks that raise their black 
heads above the surface of the water. On 
all sides countless parasites entwine them- 
selves in the most intricate and fantastic 
fashion around the branches of the lofty 
trees. 

It was my good fortune to reach one of 
the loftiest of the Imataca peaks just at sun- 
set, the hour that most impresses all travel- 
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ers. To the south and east, as far as the eye 
could reach, the scene was one of indescrib- 
able beauty and grandeur. Below, the great 
Cuyuni, unknown to the world for so many 
generations, but now with a name in history, 
wound in and out of the green valley like a 
serpent of a thousand colors. The soft rays 
of the afternoon sun, glimmering through the 
mist of waters, fell upon the river in showers 
of rubies, sapphires, and diamonds. Soon 
darkness closed upon the valley, for in the 
tropics the twilight is as brief as it is en- 
trancing; and on all sides the tiny camp-fires 
of the Indians twinkled like myriads of fire- 
flies. Now and then the stillness was broken 
by the night cry of some wild animal in the 
distant jungle. 

The most interesting relics of past ages 
that one encounters in the Guiana country 
are immense stones containing hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. These are to be found on the 
sides of the mountains, and upon many of 
the rocks in the rivers throughout British 
and Venezuelan Guiana, and have evoked a 
great deal of discussion among ethnologists. 
No theory regarding their origin has yet 
been accepted, though they are said to be 
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similar to those found in the exploration of 
Phenicia. Dr. Maracano of Paris, after a 
careful study of the skulls found in an old 
Indian burial-ground of the upper Orinoco, 
says that they are similar to those discov- 
ered in the Egyptian tombs, from which is 
deduced the theory of Phenician origin, and 
a confirmation of the existence, in former 
times, of the Atlantis Archipelago, by which 
one could cross from the African coast to 
South America in small boats. 

Interest in the Guiana country naturally 
centers about the most fertile region, that 
which commands the mouth of its great 
waterway. As you approach the Orinoco 
from the gulf of Paria, you still see that 
picturesque sight to which Humboldt refers 
in his travels, «innumerable fires in the tall 
palm-trees » — the dwelling-places of the 
peaceful Guaraunos. The legend that this 
strange tribe of Indians, once the masters 
of the Orinoco, live in trees the entire year, 
results from the great annual rise of the 
Orinoco. At Ciudad Bolivar, three hundred 
miles up, this amounts sometimes, in a con- 
tracted place, to ninety feet. On the broader 
delta it is always sufficient to cover islands 
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and low ground; therefore the inhabitants 
very wisely build their houses well above the 
ground. For this purpose four tall palm-trees 
are selected, and the crosspieces which form 
the foundation for the houses are lashed to 
the main support by pieces of a tough vine 
indigenous to the delta. Upon these is laid 
the flooring, and then the sides and roof are 
thatched with large palm-leaves, to which 
the Indians have given the poetic name of 
« feather-of-the-sun» There are many ad- 
vantages which this particular palm-leaf pos- 
sesses over others of the same family, the 
principal one being its similarity to asbestos 
in the quality of resisting fire. In the lo- 
cation of his house the Guarauno takes an- 
other wise precaution in building, and it is 
one that carries with it a lesson for the gov- 
ernment under whose sovereignty he lives. 
The one idea that dominates the lives of 
these poor Indians is to avoid their greatest 
enemy, the Christians. These they consider 
far more dangerous 
than fire, flood, alli- rae 
gators, or wild beasts, (_ A 
and every step that (aie 
they take has one ob- 
ject in view—to make 
their simple homes so 
inaccessible that civil- 
ized man can never ap- 
proach them. From the 
times of the early con- 
querors to the pres- 
ent day somany crimes 
have been committed 
under the cloak of re- 
ligion and civilization, 
so many traditions of 
robbery and_ blood- 
shed have been hand- 
ed down from father 
to son, that it will 
require centuries of 
kind treatment and 
fair dealing before the 
(;uarauno will be con- 
tent to live « within the 
sound of the bell.» 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and the horde of other 
adventurers that preceded him, are not alone 
to blame for this lack of confidence in the 
breasts of these people—who are as kind, as 
gentle, and as humane as are to be found any- 
where in the world. The early Spaniards who 
undertook the conquest and civilization of 
(Guiana, and won the implicit confidence of 
these poor creatures, betrayed them in the 
most shameful manner. Even at the present 
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day armed bodies of men seek out the secluded 
dwellings of the Indians, and enter the vil- 
lages to exchange their wares for hammocks, 
skins, and articles made from wild grasses 
and the fiber of the palm-tree. The exchange 
consists in taking whatever they fancy, and 
leaving whatever they please. 

The Guaraunos are to be found all over 
the delta of the Orinoco. They eat little, and 
wear less. Many authorities claim that they 
subsist on the moriche palm-tree alone. 
Whether this be true or not, the tree in 
question is without doubt an indispensable 
factor in the problem of life. Not only 
does it furnish a safe elevation for a home, 
but gives a nutritious sago, or meal, from 
which bread is made, a tree fifteen years old 
yielding six hundred pounds of this meal. 
In addition, the juice furnishes a kind of 
wine, and out of the fiber is made cord, rope, 
hammocks, and a rude species of cloth. This 
tree, owing to the many and various purposes 
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it serves, was called by the early missionaries 
the « tree of life.» 

The Guaraunos, if the number of males in 
a family and its connections are sufficiently 
great, will build their houses on high ground 
where they are comparatively accessible, for 
then they have no fear of being attacked. 
Should the family be small, however, they 
seek a spot that none but a Guarauno could 
find, intrenching themselves behind marshes 
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with approaches by water that can be passed 
over only when the tide is full. 

According to many writers, Guiana is pop- 
ulated with nomadic tribes of uncivilized 
Indians. Though this may be the character 
of some living in the interior and along the 
banks of the upper Orinoco and Rio Negro, 
it is not true of the Guaraunos. 

Among the Arecunas, another tribe, both 
men and women encourage personal vanity 
to an extraordinary degree, and pass the 
greater part of the day decorating their 
naked bodies with all the colors they can 
obtain. These they prepare from different 
fruits, that of the cusarapéw producing a 
bright scarlet, and the bark of the cuaré a 
deep black. Around the wrists, forearms, and 
ankles, the women wear bracelets made from 
the teeth of wild animals, and they paint the 
legs, breasts, and, last but not least, the 
faces. The designs are often artistic, and 
enable them to conceal their ages more suc- 
cessfully than all the modern lotions, pow- 
ders, and « blooms of youth.» 

I had often wondered at the innumerable 
little fires that I saw in every Indian village 
and encampment along the banks of the 
different rivers, until I learned that it was 
a religious duty for each female to make a 


separate fire to prepare the food for those of 
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her own blood, and that, under no circum- 
stances, would she dare cook over her fire 
food for one not of her immediate family. 

The culmination of ludicrous and weird cus- 
toms, however, occurs during the marriage 
and funeral festivities. Upon these occasions 
it is the duty of every one present to indulge 
in copious drafts of a peculiar champagne 
made from pachire. You have not properly 
expressed your joy or grief, as the case may 
be, solong asyou are able to stand. During the 
ceremony the bride and the groom alone retain 
their senses, and the dance is kept up until 
every guest is stretched out on the ground. 

When an Indian dies, there is the tradi- 
tional wake, at which every one becomes 
thoroughly intoxicated, and wild cries of grief 
and anguish awake the echoes of the sur- 
rounding forest. Should the deceased be a 
child, and the weather admit, the body is 
sometimes loaned from neighbor to neighbor, 
each inviting all his friends, as well as the 
relatives of the dead child, to come and 
properly express their sorrow. 

Guiana, then, is a vast wilderness of forest 
and plain, wild, unknown, penetrated only by 
canoes, containing possibly hidden treasures, 
a floating population, and mysteries which 
to-day tempt the imagination as they did in 
the old days of the conquistadors. 


W. Nephew King. 
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\REEN bud-stars spangle 
J The dead, black tree; 
Bloom ’s in a tangle 
On orchard and lea: 
Now elm-boughs shade me, 
Now birds have sung, 
Shall the heart persuade me 
I still am young? 


Ah, no; heart, hush thee! 
Be wise, serene, 
Lest snow-wreaths crush thee 
Ere Hallowe’en; 
Though June be jolly, 
Though flowers be sweet. 
T is all but folly, 
And blind deceit. 


Heart, thou hast finished 
With joys that fade; 
Thy strength diminished; 

Thy light decayed; 
The brain is an ember; 
The blood is cold— 
My heart, remember 
We both are old. 


Edmund Gosse. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF «THE CAT AND THE CHERUB,» «THE GENTLEMAN IN THE BARREL,» ETC. 


aq) HE blithesome air of « Tsim-tsam- 

| chong » was issuing forth from the 

2°.) little chamber in Beverly Place 

ss} when a sudden tempestuous rat- 

tling came at the door, and Dr. Wing Shee 
stilled his mandolin. 

«They are going to finish my brother 
Chow!» wept the youth Sum Ah. «The head 
of the Sing Song Tong just gave me a scroll, 
—and a kick-push too, —and it says they have 
put Chow in chains in a dungeon, with noth- 
ing but foreign devils’ bread! And the man 
who tries to rescue him they swear to roll in 
the cask-with-red-hot-spikes; and oh, most 
wonderful, ancient, wise physician, won’t you 
try?» 

Among the screens and china at Sum 
Chow’s curio shop the doctor found none but 
the helper Yang. Chow was gone. Sum Fay, 
the diminutive wife of Sum Chow, heard, and 
put down her tiny girl Sum Oo, and came out 
with a sinking heart beneath her silken tunic. 
The doctor told her that Chow was his friend, 
and spoke of the duty Confucius demanded 
of friendship, and said that Sum Chow was 
surely beloved of the gods and so could not 
die young. Then he left her mute and blank. 
But he knew how fiercely the Sing Song Tong 
had scowled at Chow for years, because of 
Chow’s buoyant career and because he would 
not join them. They were a treacherous se- 
cret society, driving women slaves, and seek- 
ing the despotism of Chinatown. A day ago 
their hatchet-men had eased a grudge against 
a poor old maker of pipe-bow! holes, and had 
clapped a plaster over his mouth, and beaten 
his back with his own bamboo, till his face 
was the color of clay, before Sum Chow had 
broken one of their heads and driven them 
away from their aged victim. Chow’s present 
plight was the Sing Song Tong’s reply; and 
now the doctor read the omen of three spots 
which he had shown Sum Chow the night be- 
fore—spots which had been nine days on 
the doctor’s thumb-nail. As the little old 
wise man pushed along the crowded streets, 
he strove to connect with all this the recent 
strange recurrence of the uninterpretable 
number one and a half, which had lately ap- 
peared in all his occult findings. 

Sum Fay had gone with a shudder to the 
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dusty shrine, and had lighted redolent joss- 
sticks, and burned soul-money for Chow’s 
spiritual costs, in case they had killed him. 
She had been a mission Christian girl, and 
had learned but little of the Taoist faith; for 
all of Chow’s religion was integrity and the 
love of family. But now, in her first disaster, 
her native promptings conquered; and she 
prayed to her tinseled gods with her baby in 
her arms. The tiny Sum Oo cooed and smil- 
ingly clutched at her mother’s chin. But a 
salt tear suddenly dropped from Sum Fay’s 
cheek into the baby girl’s bright eye, and 
gave her a fright, and made her weep bitterly 
with her mother. 

The doctor believed that if Sum Chow 
survived, he was stalled in the Ok Hut 
private hospital, which stood on a narrow 
street with evil history, called Hatchet Run. 
The rascal Ok Hut was one of the Sing Song 
Tong, and he had in his building a secret 
cell which was entered through a trap in 
the garret above the sick wards, and aired 
through a single opening made by omitting 
a brick from the very deep wall. To try an 
approach to this cell by way of Ok Hut’s 
garret would be futile, but Dr. Wing Shee 
knew how to use the hole in the wall. When, 
at evening, the learned doctor arrived at 
Hatchet Run, his sleeves concealed many 
appropriate articles appertaining to his plan. 
The doctor mounted to the room of his great 
fat friend Pow Len, who dealt in tooth- 
picks made from the whiskers of sea-lions, 
and whose heart the doctor trusted more than 
his tongue. 

«Ah!» said Pow Len. «It is he whose 
skill once saved me from death of a twisted 
gullet. Can I serve him?» 

«It was not a twisted gullet,» corrected 
the doctor, assuming a heavy professional 
air. « Your complaint was really contempt- 
of-the-spleen. My noble toothpick friend, I 
wish to borrow your excellent coffin, not for 
a funeral ceremony, but to sit in it here and 
meditate. For my brain is heavy with inven- 
tion.» 

«Nothing new, I hope?» said the ortho- 
dox Pow Len, surveying the handsome casket 
which admiring compatriots had given him. 
It stood as high as an old-time eight-day clock. 
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«(Consider a friend with confidence,» 
quoted the doctor. « My invention is classic, 
now remaining but of fragmentary record, 
but first conceived ten centuries and three 
little years ago by the superhuman Tut Tut, 
to whom the thought shot down in a two- 
colored lightning stroke. It is the sky-flying 
machine.» 

«Ah!» exclaimed the vast Pow Len. « With 
that I could sail like a swallow to the Golden 
Gate, and beard the drowsy seals by night. 
Enormous profits—the life of a bird—dear 
me!» 

« Precisely,» said the doctor— «the life of 
the airy dodo. Now, in my experience, sir, 
nothing has proved so stimulating to preci- 
sion of thought as sedentary solitude spent 
continuously in commodious coffins. There- 
fore I request your honorable death-chest.» 

Thus, after Pow Len, who listened with 
hanging lip, had reverently poured tea for 
the wonderful wise man, and, dreaming of 
innumerable toothpicks for the plucking, had 
agreed, under promise of secrecy,to exchange 
quarters with him until either the flying- 
machine was produced or suitable coffin rent 
forthcoming, Pow Len withdrew. 

The doctor quickly locked the door, and 
then, with his wonted deftness, fitted the 
coffin-lid with hinges and a hook. In a little 
while he had screwed the box upright against 
the wall, and had blown out the light and 
fastened himself in what had been built for a 
silent man. The coffin was facing in the di- 
rection of the hospital. He emptied his 
sleeves, and hung a tiny peanut-oil lamp 
above his head, and by its glimmer began to 
drive an auger through the back of the coffin 
and through the unfinished sheathing of the 
house to the open air. 

«Sum Chow would be such a loss,» thought 
the doctor, as he worked in bare yellow 
arms, with his cue coiled around his neck, 
«that I cannot think the omens meant it. 
What pleasant hours we have passed learn- 
ing the ’Melican tongue! Chow should have 
been a scholar; for the grace with which he 
handles, even in ’Melican script, such words 
as ‘cat> and ‘dok) and ‘pik> and ‘cow, 
and a hundred others I forget, is marvelous. 
I do not think I could ever remember the 
complicated marks for (man) and ‘woo-man,) 
or (poy? and ‘kull> long enough to come from 
Sum Chow’s and write them correctly in my 
room in Beverly Place, unless I sacrificed my 
dignity and ran. All this "Melican writing 
looks alike.» 

An electric light high above a neighboring 
street shone on the hospital. Through the 
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two auger-holes he could see the cell port 
left by the missing brick in the wall across 
the street. Now in one of the holes he fit- 
ted a bamboo tube, through which he intended 
to blow a message by way of the port to 
whomsoever should languish in the cell; and 
he hoped to reach Sum Chow. There were 
hours to pass before the street would be 
vacant, and Wing Shee had allotted the time 
to the composition of a message in verse, 
which to all but Chow would be gibberish. 
The doctor’s only essay with a pen had left 
him content to express the English sounds 
as best he could with brush and Chinese 
characters. That was difficult when he met 
distinctions foreign to the older tongue; yet 
Chow could almost always decipher the doc- 
tor’s scrolls. As when, in the beginning, Dr. 
Wing had written the Chinese signs for the 
sounds: « Wun pik kee foo lee too mut chee 
taw kee in hee sat: say iss no pik kee Chaw 
shee!» and Chow had readily translated these 
into «business» English as: «One piggee 
foolee too muchee talkee in his hat: say is 
no piggee jossee!» and recognized in this a 
phrase which had escaped from the mission 
night-school copy-book, and which, by disas- 
ter to the word «heart,» had been changed 
from «The fool hath said in his heart» to 
«A big fool talked too much in his hat.» 

So the doctor made himself warm with the 
ardor of rhyming. Thus, while not many 
blocks away the little wife Sum Fay lay 
awake with the tiny Sum Oo asleep on her 
breast, and while the mother’s melting eyes 
kept forming images of her husband in the 
dark, and she sighed and sobbed between 
hope and wretched fear, the doctor had even 
forgotten that he was sitting in a coffin, with 
the hour well past midnight, and the evidence 
of fiddle and pipe and maudlin festivity less- 
ening in that neighborhood, and perhaps Sum 
Chow in extreme torture either in the hos- 
pital or in some place unknown. And when, 
at length, Sum Fay had fallen asleep with 
exhaustion, and the tiny Sum Oo heaved on 
the mother’s breast like a voyager on a min- 
iature sea, three long hours had passed, and 
the learned Dr. Wing Shee had finished the 
following English poem: 

How mun nee mah kee wah sun mai tum? 

How mun nee tay ’ko ah lee mah kee cum? 

You mak hop pee tem; yaw fah mee lee 

Ah too mut chee wai tai; no kun shee! 

You no me? 


« And to think,» sighed the doctor, « that, 
instead of staying by literature, I stampeded 
off to the wars! Instead of a leg-mender | 
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might have been a laureate. «Ah too mut 
chee wai tai; no kun shee!) Ah, Lao-Tse, but 
there ’s inspiration in this box!» 

He softly unlocked the lid, and came out to 
scan the street through Pow’s dilapidated 
blinds. For the moment there was no one in 
sight. Quickly he shut himself in again. A 
match was ready with its end embedded in 
putty so that the phosphorus was barely 
exposed. The putty fitted the bamboo tube, 
and when he sent this missile flying across the 
narrow street, propelled from the tube by an 
explosion of his breath, it disappeared with- 
in the hospital, through the port, without a 
sound. The flying-machine was completed. 


Sum CHOW was in the hospital. He had 
been lured there by one to whom once he 
had given alms. The wretch had watched in 
the crowded thoroughfare for a man of dis- 
tinguished dignity, wearing a rich blue tunic 
with bright gilt button-balls, and light blue 
silken trousers wrapped at the ankles. Sum 
Chow liked snowy linen stockings and shoes 
embroidered in silver; his long cue shone 
with careful braiding, and his head and face 
were always shaved close in Chinese ele- 
gance. He hardly betrayed the power of 
attack which had made his envied success. 
That day he had gone to Hatchet Run to pay 
for a golden love-bangle for littlest Oo. The 
appointed traitor had begged a hearing in 
the hospital entry, and there six brutal Sing 
Song hatchet-men had soon prevailed over 
Chow’s single strength. He had battered 
two of them, but the others had thrust him 
into a big jute bag, and when they carried 
him wriggling through the wards and up 
the garret ladder, the patients thought it 
merely a crazy opium-fiend. The hatchet- 
men had emptied the bag through the trap 
to the brick floor, and Chow had been stunned, 
and had wakened to find himself cold and 
stiff in semi-darkness, at first he knew not 
where. He had put his mouth to the hole in 
the wall and called for help in all the lan- 
guages he knew, but no one had heard him. 
He had lain aching for hours afterward, dur- 
ing which Ok Hut’s menial had lowered a 
bowl of water and some American bread. 
These he had avoided with fear; and so 
hunger sharpened, and he sternly set his 
face to the fate which he felt was preparing. 
He wondered if his shade could protect his 
little wife and his littlest Oo, or if death was 
even harsh in that. Midnight found him 
cramped and bowed. The strange thing which 
suddenly struck the inner wall, and fell a-flame 
at his side, was startling even to Chow. 
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Itsmoldered and died. In a moment another 
missile, with more wood exposed to the flame, 
struck and ignited. He seized it, and it burned 
brightly long enough for him to notice that 
immediately following it a waxen taper, 
tipped with its balancing putty ball, had shot 
through the air port, long, white, and unmis- 
takable. He lighted it, and the cell port ap- 
peared from without to be faintly illumined. 
When his eyes had changed to meet the light, 
the wondering Chow picked up a scroll, and 
instantly recognized the brush-work of the 
doctor. He read: 


How many markee was on my thumb? 
How many days ’go allee markee come? 
You make happy time; your family 

Are too muchee wet-eyed: no can see! 
You know me? 


He bounded into life, and waved the taper 
past the port three times for the spots the 
doctor had shown him the night before, and 
then, after a pause, nine times for the days 
they had stayed on the thumb nail. So that 
Chow, drawing on a thread that flew in at- 
tached to a pebble, was not surprised to find 
one end of a Chinese telephone, and then to 
hear the voice of his friend: 

« Worship the gods for this preservation, 
hearty brother,» it whispered. « Your little 
Fay and little Oo and the stripling all fare 
well, though wet-eyed that you stay away; 
and be felicitated on their mighty love. Now 
first I will shoot you a dinner of dried ducks’ 
hearts in tiny gelatin capsules— those capsules 
which the ’Melicans use to hide the taste of 
their grimacing drug kwain-nai-in, but which 
were long conceived before the year of their 
principal joss by one Muk Ah Muk, who con- 
fined in them the bubblesome spirits he ex- 
tracted from his ten meek wives.» 

So that as he fell asleep, bodily contented 
and hopeful for the morrow, Sum Chow mur- 
mured for the tenth time: 

« With the gods I never associated; but 
of mortals surely the greatest is Dr. Wing 
Shee! » 


THE letter which reached the saddened curio 
shop told in the doctor’s Chinese-written 
English that the big yellow tea-pot was not 
smashed, but endured in eternal tenderness 
for its little cup and its littlest saucer and 
the young spoon. Sum Ah (the young spoon) 
translated this for joyous Sum Fay (the little 
cup), and she danced Sum Oo (the littlest 
saucer) on her knee, who laughed and gur- 
gled and behaved not like a demure Canton- 
ese, but like any sprite amused by its own 
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half helplessness. The light seemed now 
to warm the strange and beautiful wares 
to brighter tones, and Sum Fay set gaily to 
dust them before a customer from the for- 
eign devils’ world should send her scuttling 
in her slippers back to the penetralia; and 
when the helper Yang took up his books in 
an easier mood, and rattled the buttons on 
the abacus, Sum Ah sang a mission hymn of 
hallelujah. The better feeling lasted well 
into the day; but though in the afternoon 
Sum Fay walked abroad behind Sum Ah, and 
bravely smiled and chatted with him that 
none might suspect her woe, twilight fell 
with deeper melancholy. Dr. Wing had given 
no hope for the future. If the beloved had 
been free, he would have run to find his wife 
and his funny baby. 


IN the small hours of another weary night 
Sum Chow sat on the damp cell floor despair- 
ing again. In the morning Ok Hut had come 
to the trap and beamed down, wearing the 
rings the hatchet-men had wrested from 
Chow. Ok Hut had observed with an affec- 
tation of scientific glee the signs of the first 
day’s suffering, and then had departed. The 
hours had dragged without incident, and dark- 
ness had come, and then midnight, with omi- 
nous sounds from the pauper ward, and two 
o’clock, with its anxious expectancy; and 
then the appointed time had passed with no 
token from Dr. Wing. The picture kept 
growing in Chow’s mind of the doctor, dead 
and cold in Pow Len’s coffin at the hands of 
the Sing Song Tong, and then of a cortége, 
with little Fay mourning the friend of her 
widowhood. By now he had hoped to be free. 
The plan had been to cut a hole in the trap, 
which would serve when he jumped and 
reached through to slide the bolt. But the 
sawing of wood in the stillness of night must 
be slow and exceedingly careful; and now it 
was late for beginning, and he had yet no tools. 

Across the way the learned doctor, with 
the peanut-oil lamp like an aureole above 
his head, was standing motionless in the 
dim mahogany casket, frowning at sounds 
from the hospital. The doctor’strusted omens, 
whether he consulted the spots on his neigh- 
bor’s cloth, or the bundle of crooked sticks 
in the pewter mug, or which way a bug ran 
under the burning-glass, had haunted him still 
with the uncanny number one and a half. He 
waited, alert for good or evil containing that 
element. The moans in the pauper ward 
were holding him back. They rose from a 
wretch in the sinking stage of the opium- 
habit, one of those whom the sick-pay tongs 
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sent thither to save the drain on their trea- 
suries. Ok Hut was accustomed to give these 
victims a draught which promised relief to 
their agonies, and then, in the most exquisite 
dream of their lives, they floated out of the 
world with never a murmur at fate, and the 
societies gained, and Ok Hut prospered, and the 
coroner was amused. Sometimes were heard 
for a moment those screams that went with 
the final plight of the smoke fiends, when, as 
frequently happened, they suddenly lost their 
minds and ran amuck; but then Ok Hut, if they 
refused the fatal dose, would shut them in the 
secret cell, stuffing the air port with rags. 
The doctor feared that such might happen to- 
night in the midst of Chow’s endeavor. 

But the groans subsided, and the lights 
from the hospital windows lessened, and 
Hatchet Run was left in silence. Sum Chow 
heaved a mighty sigh as the telephone pebble 
flew in; and now he pulled on the endless 
rope-yarn rigged across the street by the 
doctor, and brought in the tools through the 
air-port. Also the doctor sent a small round 
object in many thicknesses of wadding. 

« Handle it like a new-born babe,» he had 
whispered; «for in it are crowded winds of 
whirling waterspouts, and thunder of falling 
mountains, and flashes of furious flame. ’T is 
a pot of frightful doom, tuned to the omens 
with one and a half frog’s thumbs.» 

Then Sum Chow poised on the empty water- 
bowl, and started the auger into the trap. But 
suddenly he paused. 

There had come a wild shriek from the 
pauper ward, with commotion and the smash- 
ing of a chair and the calls of the terrified 
sick. Ok Hut had been deceived. The opium 
fiend had not been done for; he had risen up 
and fallen on Ok Hut in his sleep, throttling 
him, and screaming that the room was hot 
with fiery demons. 

«Ah!» muttered the doctor,inalarm. «The 
noise will scurry them all from their beds. 
Ah!» 

Sum Chow withdrew the auger, and listened. 
They were dragging the madman up the lad- 
der; they were going to throw him also into 
the cell. The ladder broke, and three men 
fell to the floor with a crash. That meant a 
delay, thought Chow. He sunk the auger into 
a beam close by the trap, and worked until 
it was twisted firmly several inches into the 
wood. Now it was stout enough to hold him 
when he hung to it by one arm—near enough 
to the trap to clutch the ankle of whomsoever 
should come to open it. 

Ok Hut’s menial, a man from the northern 
province of Chang Tung, great in stature, 
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but no match in quickness for a well-built 
Cantonese, was treading along the garret. 
Sum Chow sprang up and clung to the auger, 
and the door was raised in the dark. 

« You are free,» came the menial’s voice, 
speaking falsely, as Chow well knew. «I will 
tie this cord, and you can climb up on it.» 

This was a ruse. Ok Hut feared that the 
squad might have heard the cries, and might 
be closing in from the outside, suspicious of 
something irregular. They had done this once 
before, and then they had found simply a 
wretch beating out his brains against the 
hospital floor. But to-night they might have 
been warned and might be looking for Chow, 
though an appeal to the police on behalf of 
any Chinaman is improbable; and they might, 
when all expectation should subside, swoop 
suddenly down as they had before. It was 
better to get Chow out and lock him in a chest 
in the garret, though at. the risk of stifling 
him. Then the madman could be thrown into 
the cell, where if the squad came before his 
strength had been writhed away they would 
find at the worst but a poor victim whose 
condition, brought on by himself, would not 
excite the anger of the law. The menial’s 
invitation to Chow was a ruse which meant 
that when Chow’s head was within reach a 
noose would be slipped over it, choking him, 
so that he would mutely follow the menial, 
for whatever temporary disposition might be 
made of him during the time. 

The menial waited for an answer, but the 
place was black and silent. He spoke again, 
but his voice was returned by the walls of 
the cell. Then he went on his knees and 
struck a match, and thrust it down to be 
away from its sulphurous-fumes. The match 
sputtered its first blue flame, and at the 
same moment the menial’s wrist was caught 
by two hands, and the full weight of Sum Chow 
came on the menial’s arm with such sudden 
force that he fell forward, hitting his head 
on the trap-way, and then tumbled through 
to the floor of the cell, where he lay stunned. 

In the house on the other side of the street 
the doctor was breathlessly on tiptoe, with 
the telephone at his ear. The telephone line 
hung lax, and the hospital was grimly still. 

«Go into the street, O bravest friend!» at 
length came a trembling voice in the doctor’s 
ear. « Haul and hold fast on the cord. It hangs 
out from the hole in the wall. That one of 
is Who lives shall avenge my little Fay, O 
friend! my littlest Oo! Haul and hold fast!» 

«I hear,» came the quiet answer. « Friends 
to live with—enemies to die with. Haul and 
hold fast!» 
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The doctor let himself noiselessly out of 
the coffin. It was dangerous to descend by 
the stairs. In a moment he dropped from the 
window, three times his length, to the pave- 
ment. At first he lay as if disabled, but he 
soon staggered up, and found the cord that 
issued from the cell port. The other end Sum 
Chow had tied around the menial’s head and 
through his mouth to keep him silent, and 
Chow had made the man rise and had forced 
him against the cell port, where the doctor, 
now hauling and holding fast on the cord 
from the street below, held him powerless to 
move or speak. A long time seemed to pass 
while the doctor leaned back with the cord 
wrapped around his wrist. To him the hospi- 
tal appeared to have regained its slumbers, 
and he pictured Sum Chow creeping stealth- 
ily along the garret toward the ladder-way. 
On the Run the swaying shop-signs squeaked 
in the gusty wind that was bringing the 
dawn. The doctor heard the steps of one of 
the squad on the intersecting street, and de- 
scribed the arc of a circle that brought him 
around the corner, still taut on the cord, but 
safe from observation. The policeman went 
by, and one approached from another way, 
and the doctor swung back into Hatchet Run. 

Sum Chow had climbed out of the cell. At 
a distance he saw the faint light from the 
ladder-way, but heard nothing. In a few 
moments he walked toward it, knowing that 
the tread would be taken for that of the 
menial. At the ladder he peered cautiously 
over. The room was one apart from the sick 
wards, and no one was in it. The maniac 
seemed to have been quieted, and doubtless 
lay in his bunk. The prisoner hung by one 
hand, and dropped to the floor of the hospi- 
tal; at the same instant Ok Hut appeared 
at the door from the pauper ward, and stopped, 
transfixed with astonishment. For a moment 
the two men stood staring into each other’s 
eyes. 

«This is life or death to you,» said Chow, 
in a low tone. «Throw up your hands and 
turn your face to the wall.» 

But Ok Hut did not obey. He kept his 
eyes on Chow, debating. Ok had no weapon, 
but there was one in the drawer of the table 
where the feeble lamp stood burning. Sum 
Chow also seemed unarmed, except for a small 
object which he grasped. Ok Hut waited, 
planning how to shorten the space between 
himself and the table, so as to make a dash 
and get it sooner than Chow could reach him. 
There was silence but for the snoring of 
those who slept in the pauper ward. Ok 
Hut seemed motionless; but he was changing 
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his weight from one foot to another, so that 
each time he was approaching a fraction of 
an inch nearer the weapon that lay in the 
drawer. 

Over in the other building some one was 
looking in perplexity from the window at the 
spectacle of the learned Dr. Wing Shee hold- 
ing tight on a cord from the cell port. It 
might be friend or foe. The doctor jammed 
his slouch hat over his eyes, and felt for the 
revolver that was strapped to his forearm 
under his large sleeve. Soon the enemy would 
be down and out and at him, and there would 
be pistol shots and the hurry of the squad in 
the night. 

In the hospital the two men were gazing 
intensely into each other’s eyes. Ok Hut was 
beginning to move by greater units, and his 
confidence began to return. 

«Stop!» said Chow, putting out his hand. 
«If you pass that crack in the board—» 

But Ok Hut made a leap for the table. 
In a twinkling Chow, with all his might, hurled 
the pot of doom. 

A terrific explosion in Chinatown startled 
the hills of San Francisco, followed by cries, 
the jingle of window-glass, and the chatter- 
ing of scared Chinese, and soon by compar- 
ative stillness. Sum Chow, with a flesh-wound 
in his cheek, came bounding down from the 
hospital into the arms of the doctor. Mingled 
cries were rising from the sick wards. The 
Run was filling with a crowd of all races that 
seemingly had sprung from nowhere. 

Already smoke was pouring from the hos- 
pital windows. 
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«Conceal your cut,» commanded the doc- 
tor. «Stand as though you were one of the 
crowd. In a moment the squad will be here, 
and then the ruthless water-snake men, with 
their chu-chu monster.» 

When the police thrust them aside, the 
two crossed to the door of a friendly mer- 
chant, and soon were hidden in the collect- 
ing throng. They stayed to see Ok Hut 
brought out insensible and bleeding from 
many wounds, and all the other inmates 
brought out safely. When Chow and the doc- 
tor knew that the building was doomed, they 
issued unmolested from the back of the store 
to another street, and made their way in the 
early light toward where little Fay lay awake, 
with her heart beating fast at the shouts and 
the clang of the fire-engines, with littlest 
slumbering Oo clasped tight to her bosom. 


THAT evening they sat about the dinner- 
table, with Sum Ah and the helper Yang, 
who listened in admiration, while happy little 
Fay sat behind her spouse, and littlest Oo en- 
chanted herself with the tip of the doctor’s cue. 

« You—you risked your life for me!» said 
Chow, with something glistening in his eye. 

«And what is amusing,» said the learned 
Dr. Wing Shee, who would have risked it 
again, «is that they have amputated one of 
Ok Hut’s legs at the knee. So that the omen 
(one and a half) meant simply that he was 
doomed to issue from this with only one and 
a half of his two original legs! I have to 
thank you for these very interesting and ex- 
citing days.» 

Chester Bailey Fernald. 


SONNETS 


«THE PURPLE EAST» 


)ESTLESS the Northern Bear amid his snows 

\ Crouched by the Neva; menacing is France, 
That sees the shadow of the Uhlan’s lance 
On her clipt borders; struggling in the throes 


Of wanton war lies Spain, and deathward goes. 
And thou, O England, how the time’s mischance 
Hath fettered thee, that with averted glance 
Thou standest, marble to Armenia’s woes! 
If ’t was thy haughty Daughter of the West 
That stayed thy hand, a word had driven away 
Her sudden ire, and brought her to thy breast! 
Thy blood makes quick her pulses, and some day, 
Not now, yet some day, at thy soft behest 
She at thy side shall hold the world at bay. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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THE EVACUATION OF MOSCOW. 


\ OTHER MOSCOW, as runs the caressing 
1 Russian phrase, is indeed the source of all 
Muscovite inspiration. Watered by the wind- 
ing stream of the same name, its heart is the 
Kremlin, a citadel of Russian architecture, 
Russian orthodoxy, Russian authority, and 
Russian learning. Clustered about this are 
the various quarters of the town, which 
cover a space equal to the area of Paris, and 
contain about one fourth as many inhabitants. 
The epithet of «holy city » is justified by the 
sanctuary of the Kremlin, but its aptness is 
further sustained by the three hundred and 
sixty churches, each with its tower and 
onion-shaped cupola, which are scattered 
through all the districts. In the beginning of 
this century Moscow from within appeared 


like a congeries of villages surrounded with 
groves and gardens, each with its manor- 
house and parochial church. Around the 
whole was a girdle of country-seats, and the 
beauty of the scene as viewed by the ap- 
proaching traveler was such as to kindle 
enthusiasm in the coldest breast. The in- 
habitants had hoped that the «victory» of 
Borodino would spare their home the shame 
of foreign occupation. When the governor 
announced that in a council of war it had 
been decided to abandon the city, there was 
first dismay, then fury, then despair. The 
long trains of departing citizens wailed their 
church hymns with sullen mien and joyless 
voices. 

The evacuation was marked by barbarous 
conduct on the part of the civil authorities. 
By a military convention the Russian rear- 
guard had been permitted to withdraw un- 
molested after Borodino, in return for a prom- 
ise not to destroy Moscow. But already on 
September 14, the day of the French occu- 
pation, fires had been kindled in the suburbs, 
whether by accident or design cannot be de- 
termined. On receipt of the notice to evac- 
uate, such stores as in the short interval 
could be reached were destroyed; the prison 
doors were opened, and a horde of maddened 
criminals was set free in the streets. Never- 
theless there was fair order throughout the 
15th. Next day a raging conflagration burst 
forth. At the time, and long afterward, this 
was attributed as a deed of dastardly incen- 
diarism to the invaders; with the growth of 
modern ideas about ruthlessness in warfare, 
Russian historians have begun to attribute it 
to the inhabitants as a heroic measure. It is 
now asserted that the governor cast the first 
brand into his own country-seat. More prob- 
ably, the fanaticism of the populace, height- 
ened by the criminal rage of the escaped 
prisoners, led to the almost simultaneous 
firing of many buildings in various quarters. 
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A possibility of method in the destruction of 
the city begins to dawn, however, when it is 
remembered that the devastation of the sur- 
rounding country by the fleeing Russians was 
equally thorough, and was carried out accord- 
ing to plan. 

The entry of the French into Moscow has 
been compared to the appearance of great 
actors before an empty house. When the con- 
flagration broke out, every effort was made 
to stop it, and eight hundred fire fiends were 
summarily punished. But as the burning 
walls of the storehouses fell, the rabble 
seized the barrels of spirits thus revealed, 
and drank themselves into blind fury; the 
French soldiery pillaged with little restraint, 
not sparing even the Kremlin. Finally the 
flames were checked and order was restored, 
but not until three quarters of the city proper 
were destroyed; the Kremlin and the remain- 
ing fourth were saved. On the evening of the 
fourth day the French army was disposed in 
rude comfort within or about the site of 
Moscow, and Murat’s riders began to bring 
in reports concerning Kutusoff’s army. To 
soothe the peasantry of the neighboring dis- 
tricts, one of the old insidious proclamations 
was issued, appealing to their manhood 
against the tyranny of their rulers. «Die 
for your faith and the Czar!» was the answer- 
ing cry, as they seized the French stragglers, 
surprised the garrison of Wereja, and beset 
the Smolensk road. Day by day the people 
labored, the townsfolk helping to gather the 
peasants’ goods, both classes waylaying the 
French supply-trains, and hiding every article 
of use in vast underground chambers con- 
structed for the purpose. Consternation filled 
the invaders, and their plight became des- 
perate when they learned of the Russian 
military dispositions, and understood how 
Kutusoff already menaced their safety. 

Instigated by Castlereagh, Bernadotte had 
released the Russian corps placed at his 
disposal for conquering Norway, and Witt- 
genstein, on the Russian right, thus suddenly 
acquired a force of 40,000 wherewith to 
menace Napoleon’s outlying left on the north. 
By English mediation, also, a peace was ar- 
ranged between Turkey and Russia, thus re- 
leasing Tchitchagoff, who promptly joined 
Tormassoff, and opposed Schwarzenberg onthe 
extreme French right with nearly two to one. 
Meanwhile Kutusoff had taken a position 
at Tarutino, where he commanded the left 
flank of the main French army, and daily re- 
ceived new recruits, who flocked to fill his de- 
pleted ranks. Napoleon had, since Borodino, 
been in daily expectation of some communi- 
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cation from the Czar. His critical situation 
made him impatient, and on the 20th he wrote, 
informing his strangely silent foe that Mos- 
cow was burned, a misfortune which might 
have been averted had negotiations been 
opened after Borodino. There was no re- 
sponse. On October 5 Lauriston was de- 
spatched to Kutusoff’s camp, nominally to 
secure an exchange of prisoners. The latter 
said that the matter must be referred to St. 
Petersburg; but the French general learned 
that the Russians had extended their line 
south toward Kaluga to secure the fertile 
base behind, and further threaten the long 
weak French flank. 

Alexander’s silent steadfastness was in- 
deed remarkable. Hitherto in everycrisis—as, 
for example, after Austerlitz and Friedland— 
he had yielded. Why was he now so firm? 
Stein, the Prussian patriot, was at his side; 
but so was the trusted Rumianzoff, leader of 
the French party, which was for peace. The 
Old-Russian party, demoralized by Napoleon’s 
advance to the heart of the empire, was also 
clamorous for peace negotiations. An Eng- 
lish embassy, composed of Lord Cathcart and 
the body of English officers under Sir Robert 
Wilson sent to reorganize the Russian army, 
had so far been able to accomplish little, for 
by all accounts their influence was slight. 
The best information goes to show that Alex- 
ander moved and talked like one dazed, feel- 
ing himself to be a storm-tossed child of fate. 
Destitute of self-reliance, he appears to have 
been drawn toward Galitzin, whose piety was 
eminent, and verged upon mysticism. It iscer- 
tain that in those days the Czar for the first 
time became an ardent Bible reader, and fre- 
quently exclaimed, «The hand of God hath 
done this!» On leaving St. Petersburg at last 
for the seat of war, his parting act was to 
found the Russian Bible Society. It was with 
little realization of the change in the military 
situation, and with a feeling of providential 
guidance, that he determined to renew the 
conflict. 

Thus passed five weeks: interminable they 
seemed to the anxious conqueror at Moscow, 
who yawned even at the theater; who forgot 
the stern abstemiousness of his table habits, 
and, like a gourmet, spent hours at his meals 
merely to kill time; who threw himself into 
vicious ways, and contracted a loathsome dis- 
ease; who lost all interest even in his troops, 
and finally, unkempt, preoccupied, and fever- 
ish, seemed indifferent to everything. The 
crown, scepter, and robe wherewith he had 
hoped to be invested as Emperor of the West, 
were not unpacked from the camp chests. 





THE WESTERN 
Daru advised turning Moscow into an armed 
camp and wintering there. «A lion’s ad- 
vice,» said Napoleon, but he put it aside. 
The question of retreat would soon be imper- 
ative, and that he sometimes discussed, but 
only languidly, until, on October 18, with- 
out warning, the truce made by Murat was 
broken, and his command driven in. Then at 
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Moscow, the right flank, is 650 miles; the per- 
pendicular from Moscow to the base, which 
was the shortest line of retreat, is therefore 
about 575 miles. These distances are all 


enormous; on the left were only 42,000 men; 
on the right, about 34,000; along the line, 
42,000. Neither of the monstrous flank lines 


could be held by the comparatively scanty 
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last the captain in Napoleon awakened, the 
emperor vanished, the retreat was ordered, 
and universal empire, a dependent czar, the 
march from Tiflis to the Ganges, England 
humiliated, and the ocean liberated—all were 
forgotten in the presence of reality. Political 
‘onsiderations prompted a movement of with- 
drawal toward the northwest, as if against St. 
Petersburg, but military considerations pre- 
vailed, and between the two alternatives—a 
direct retreat to Smolensk through a devas- 
tated land, oracircuitsouthwestward,through 
fertile districts, toward Kaluga, as if to at- 
tack Kutusoff—the choice fell on the latter. 
The reason is clear. The seat of war was 
within a triangle marked by Riga, Brest-Li- 
tovski, and Moscow: from Riga to Moscow, 
the left flank, is 550 miles; from Riga to 
brest, the base, is 375 miles; from Brest to 
Vou. LII.—48. 


forces available; the line of operation was 
equally weak. What safety was there for the 
army in retreat? None. 

There will never be complete agreement as 
to the causes of Napoleon’s disaster in Rus- 
sia. A comparison of the relative values of 
mass-formation, tactics, and organization in 
modern warfare, which uses railroads and 
telegraphs, with the distances practicable in 
present-day operations, must nevertheless re- 
veal the chief cause—that the Napoleonic 
organization had not kept pace with the de- 
velopment of Napoleonic strategy. The em- 
peror had overweighted the general, the 
former having soared into an ether which 
would not sustain the pinions of the latter. 
The well-used plea of an « act of God » will not 
stand. The autumn of 1812 was mild,the winter 
late in opening. Neither cheerless steppes, 
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nor phenomenal cold, nor unheard-of snows, 
nor any reversal of nature’s laws,—not even 
the motley nationalities of the grand army, 
or an unhistoric migration from south to 
north, —none of these was the chief cause of 
failure, which is to be found in the attempt 
monstrously to exaggerate the factors of a 
strategic system evolved for national, but not 
for continental, proportions. The first and 
natural thought of a direct retreat to Smo- 
lensk was momentarily entertained; but it had 
to be abandoned because, with weak flanks 
and a bare country, the distance was too far. 
The same was true in regard to the move 
toward St. Petersburg—the distance was too 
great for the conditions. The circuit toward 
Kaluga was first considered as a feint to 
throw the Russians off the scent; it became 
a necessity when they assumed the offensive. 
A long march had to be extended still farther 
in order to avoid exposing flank and rear to 
an advancing foe, and in order to secure 
sustenance from the country when the dis- 
tances were too great for the workings of any 
feasible commissariat department. If the 
Russians should even momentarily be de- 
ceived into believing that the French had 
resumed the offensive, a line from Kaluga 
direct to Smolensk would still be open for 
retreat while the enemy was preparing for 
action. 

The report was spread in Moscow that Na- 
poleon was going out to overwhelm Kutusoff 
and then return. Accordingly Mortier, with 
eight thousand of the young guard, remained 
behind, his orders being to blow up the Krem- 
lin before leaving. The main army advanced 
across the river Pachra and moved toward 
the Lusha. On the 24th the Russian van ap- 
peared. Had Kutusoff acted on his correct 
information and thrown forward his whole 
army, a decisive battle might have ended the 
invasion. As it was, Eugéne, after a bloody 
conflict at Malojaroslavetz, remained master 
of the field, and the timid Kutusoff drew back 
his force. Meantime the truth leaked out in 
Moscow. Suspicion was excited, as the resi- 
dent French observed not merely the im- 


mense booty packed in the officers’ baggage, ° 


but also the loads of Muscovite art treasures 
under which the government wagons groaned. 
They were quick to act, and soon, accompa- 
nied by women and children, they joined the 
march with all the paraphernalia of their 
household goods. From the first this throng, 
uniting with the usual horde of stragglers and 
camp-followers, prevented all rapid move- 
ments by the army; in fact, but for them the 
half-senile Kutusoff would not have been 
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able to show even his van to the French line. 
Mortier’s effort to destroy the Kremlin failed, 
and served no purpose except to exhibit the 
thirst for revenge of a savage nature brought 
to bay. In short, every plan of Napoleon’s 
seemed ineffectual, and indecision marked 
him for its own. Eugéne’s terrible struggle 
had resulted in a list of wounded number- 
ing 4000. The old Napoleon would have 
abandoned them and then have attacked 
Kutusoff even in the forest defiles where 
he was ensconced; or else he would have 
pressed on past Kaluga, or would have swiftly 
wheeled to regain the northern road toward 
Smolensk. The harried, sick, exhausted man 
of 1812 did none of these things, but called 
a council of war, and weighed the arguments 
there presented for nearly a week, when 
finally he decided, and with forced marches 
drove his columns toward the northern road 
to Smolensk. He wrote to Junot that his 
motive for delay was to provide for the suffer- 
ing from his depot at Mozhaisk, but in fact 
he had not waited long enough materially to 
assist the wounded, and had secured no advan- 
tage from the bloody battle. In the absence 
of trustworthy information he took a long, 
circuitous road when once he did move. As 
yet there was no cold except the usual sharp- 
ness of autumn nights; but the summer uni- 
forms of the troops were tattered’ and their 
shoes worn. Germans, Italians, and Illyrians 
began to straggle, and the horrors of the 
approaching cold, as depicted by Russian 
prisoners, sank deep into the minds of the 
dispirited French, so far away from their 
pleasant homes. 


THE RETREAT FROM RUSSIA. 


For nine days the retreat went on. Mortier 
came in on October 27; Davout was assigned 


to keep the rear. Napoleon was no longer 
seen on horseback; sometimes he drove, but 
generally he trudged among the men, as 
spiritless as any. The road was lined with 
charred ruins and devastated fields, and the 
waysides were dotted with groups of listless, 
desperate soldiers who fell out and sank on 
the ground as the straggling ranks tramped 
on. Skirting the battle-field of Borodino, 
the marching battalions looked askance on the 
ghastly heaps of unburied corpses; but the 
wounded survivors, dragged by their com- 
rades from field hospitals and other cavern- 
ous shelters to be carried onward with th 
departing army, were a sight which in some 
cases turned melancholy into madness. On th: 
30th Napoleon was informed that Schwarzen- 
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berg had retreated behind the Bug, leaving 
an open road from Brest for Tchitchagoff’s 
veterans to attack his right flank. Victor, 
learning of his Emperor’s straits, had left 
15,000 men in Smolensk, and was advancing 
to join Saint-Cyr on the Dwina in order to 
assure the safety of the main army from 
that side. To him came the dismal news 
that Wittgenstein had resumed the offensive 
against Saint-Cyr, and that the line ofattack on 
the French left was as open from the north 
as was that on the other side from the south. 
Davout’s rear-guard was steadily disintegrat- 
ing under hardships and before the harassing 
attacks of the Russian riders under Platoff. 
In consequence of these crushing discourage- 
ments the whole army was re-arrayed, «the 
baggage in the middle, . . . with a half 
battalion in front, a half battalion behind, 
battalions right and left, so that when we 
face we can fire in every direction.» Ney’s 
corps was assigned to the place of danger 
in the rear—a place he kept with desperate 
gallantry until he earned the title « bravest 
of the brave.» 

The early promise of substantially reinfor- 
cing Kutusoff’s army had not been fulfilled. 
The fanatic zeal at first displayed soon effer- 
vesced, and the supplies of men and equip- 
ments dwindled into insignificance. Kutusoff 
was therefore half-hearted in his pursuit, 
and when, having taken the short cut which 
was unknown to Napoleon, his van came in 
contact with the French line at Wiazma on 
November 3, the Russians had little heart to 
fight, and their general held back his main 
force in anxious timidity. 

A second time the opportunity was lost 
for annihilating the retreating foe, now re- 
duced in number to about 60,000. Napoleon 
was faraway on the front when Kutusoff at- 
tacked, and the battle was conducted on the 
French side by the marshals in consultation 
with Eugéne and Poniatowski. The rear- 
guard was momentarily severed from the 
line, but these two wheeled and fiercely at- 
tacked the advancing Russians, engaging all 
within reach until Davout was able to evade 
the mélée and rejoin the main army. The 
French lost about 4000, the Russians fully 
as many. Neither had any courage to renew 
the struggle next morning, and each army 
kept its way as best it could, both exhausted, 
and hourly shrinking in vigor and numbers. 
Napoleon first learned of the conflict on the 
4th, and contemplated a movement which 
might lead his pursuers into an ambush. But 
he found the three columns which had been 
engaged so pitifully disintegrated that he 
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gave up in despair, a feeling heightened 
when, for the first time, snowflakes came 
ominously fluttering through the frosty air. 

The weary march was therefore resumed, 
and there was some semblance of order in it, 
although Ney wrote Berthier that already 
on the 4th there were without exaggeration 
4000 men of the grand army who refused to 
march in rank, and the number increased 
daily. On the 6th Napoleon was informed 
that Victor, having effected a junction with 
Saint-Cyr, hadchecked Wittgenstein ina series 
of gallant struggles, but that step by step the 
two divisions had been driven back until now 
they were only thirty miles distant, having 
abandoned the line of the Dwina, including the 
depot of Vitebsk. «Seize the offensive; the 
safety of the army depends on it,» was Na- 
poleon’s desperate reply. Terrible as this 
news was to the general, it was eclipsed in 
horror for the Emperor by accounts from Paris 
of Malet’s conspiracy, a movement to over- 
throw the Empire based on the false rumor 
of his own death. «And Napoleon IL., did 
no one think of him?» he cried in anguish. 
Grand army, reputation, personal prestige— 
all these he might lose and survive; but to 
lose France, that were ruin indeed. 

That night a heavy frost fell, and the re- 
lentless severity of the Russian winter began. 
This is proved by Napoleon’s famous twenty- 
ninth bulletin; in spite of assertions made 
later to sustain the legend of an army con- 
quered by the elements, the autumn had 
dallied far beyond its time. With numbed 
linbs and in the gnawing misery of bitter 
cold, the army straggled on. Men and horses 
died by the score; the survivors cut strips 
of carrion wherewith to sustain life, and 
desperately pressed forward; for all who left 
the highway fell into the enemy’s hands. In 
some bivouacs three hundred died overnight; 
there are statements in the papers of officials 
which seem to indicate that in the struggle 
for life the weaker often perished at the 
hands of their own comrades. The half- 
crazed, frost-bitten, disorderly soldiers of the 
French van reached Smolensk on the 9th, 
and on the 13th the remnants of the rear, 
with many stragglers, came up and encamped. 
Ney’s division had well-nigh vanished in their 
glory. Fighting without fear, and dying un- 
daunted, they had saved the moiety of the 
grand army which reached Smolensk; the 
other half had perished by the way. Eugéne 
had taken a long circuit, but his division had 
lost fewer and was less demoralized tha 
those of his colleagues. Murat’s recklessness 
in fighting the Cossacks had resulted in the 
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loss of nearly all his horses; his men arrived 
on foot. 

The scenes at Smolensk were shameful. At 
first the garrison shut the gates in the very 
faces of the human wolves who clamored for 
food and shelter. Discipline having been re- 
stored, the guard was admitted. The stores 
were ample for a fortnight’s rations to all 
survivors; but the distribution was so irreg- 
ular that precious supplies were tumbled 
into the street, and at the end it was found 
that the guard had secured sustenance for 
a fortnight, while the line had scarcely suffi- 
cient for a week. However, the sick and 
wounded were housed and made fairly com- 
fortable. These sickening tumults over, the 
stragglers were reincorporated into regi- 
ments, the supply wagons were destroyed in 
large numbers, and the horses assigned to 
the artillery; the army was re-arrayed in four 
divisions under the Emperor, Eugéne, Davout, 
and Ney respectively, and the French made 
ready to leave Smolensk with a bold front. 
Napoleon’s contempt for his enemy was only 
matched by their palpitating fear of him. 
Accordingly he arranged that the four col- 
umns should move in parallel lines toward 
Lithuania, a day’s march distant from each 
other, he with 6000 of the guard in the van; 


Ney, with the other 4000 to strengthen his 


own line, was to keep the rear. The start 
was made on the 12th; five days later the 
towers of the rampart were blown up, and 
the last ranks marched out. The sick and 
wounded were abandoned to the foe, and 
found humane treatment; the stragglers, who 
remained in considerable numbers to plunder, 
were for the most part caught by the enter- 
ing Russians, and inhumanly done to death. 
In all these days the cold had not abated, and 
at times the thermometer marked fifteen de- 
grees below zero. 

The further line of retreat was through 
Krasnoi, Borrissoff, and Minsk, the Emperor 
expecting Schwarzenberg, reinforced by 14,- 
000 German recruits, to cover the crossing of 
the Beresina at Borrissoff. The Russians fol- 
lowed doggedly on their parallel line of pur- 
suit, harassing the French rear and flanks. On 
the 15th their van came in touch with Na- 
poleon’s division near Krasnoi almost as he 
himself passed, and their artillery opened 
fire. The cannon-balls yelled as they shot by, 
and there was great excitement. « Bah!» said 
Napoleon, as he pressed forward; « cannon- 
balls have been flying about our legs these 
twenty years.» He well knew that his anxious 
foe would not seriously attack him and his 
guard, but, justly considering that the case 
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would be different in regard to his rear, he 
halted to await their arrival. Early on the 
morning of the 17th he sent out a reconnoit- 
ering party as if about to wheel and give 
battle; Kutusoff drew back his van and made 
ready. Eugéne and Davout were within 
reach, Ney was only then leaving Smolensk. 
Around and behind his six thousand troops 
were swarming almost as many stragglers; 
and on the 18th the Russians endeavored to 
cut off his hampered and sore-pressed divi- 
sion. But Ney rose to the occasion, and on 
the 19th crossed the Dnieper over the ice, 
hoping to follow the right bank westward. 
Platoff and the Cossacks were hard on his 
heels; but fighting and marching through- 
out the weary, bitter day, at night the un- 
daunted marshal found himself in touch with 
Kugéne, who had advanced to meet him. 
When, on the 20th, they effected a junction, 
Ney had only eight hundred men in the ranks 
behind him. It was still intensely cold. 
Next day a thaw set in; it began to rain, 
the crust broke under the men’s feet, and 
the roads were lines of icy clods. The sol- 
diers had no foot-gear but rags; every step 
was an agony, and thousands who had so far 
endured now gave up, and flung away their 
guns and equipments. The guard had begun 
to show signs of demoralization on the 17th. 
The Emperor alone seemed impassive. For 
days he had shared the common hardships; 
clad in a long Polish coat of marten fur, a 
stout birch staff in his hand, without a sign 
of either physical or nervous exhaustion, he 
had marched silently among his suffering 
men. If we picture him standing at Krasnoi, 
weighing how long he dared to brave an en- 
emy which if consolidated and hurled upon 
his lines would have annihilated them, we 
must feel that collapse was prevented only 
by his nerve and by the terror of his name. 
On the 18th there were not more than twenty- 
five thousand regularly marching. Again he 
had thrown the influence of his presence into 
the scale, and, stepping before the guard on 
that dreadful day, he said simply: « You see 
the disorganization of my army. In unhappy 
infatuation most of the soldiers have thrown 
away their guns. If you follow this danger- 
ous example no hope remains.» The call was 
not in vain; and reaching Orcha on the 19th, 
there was still an army, but as yet no news 
of Ney. The sky seemed dark and the pros- 
pect blank when it was learned that both 
Victor and Schwarzenberg had been steadily 
thrown back. The Russian plan was for Witt- 
genstein and Tchitchagoff to drive in the ex- 
treme left and right divisions of Napoleon’s 
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attenuated line respectively, and then to con- 
centrate at Borrissoff and attack the main 
French army retreating before Kutusoff. So 
far the various parts of this scheme had 
been successfully executed. Borrissoff and its 
bridge were still in possession of a Polish 
regiment; but the garrison was very small, 
and could not repulse the attack of the con- 
verging Russian columns or of any portion of 
them. It behooved Napoleon, therefore, to 
move swiftly if his few remaining troops were 
to cross the Beresina in safety. It was in this 
frightful dilemma that Ney at last appeared, 


and his presence was in itself encourage- 
ment. Purchasing such stores as Jewish 
contractors offered, abandoning the heavy 
pontoons, and hitching the horses to a few 
field-pieces found in park, the Emperor sent 
orders to both Victor and Oudinot, enjoining 
them to make forced marches and meet him 
at Borrissoff; onthe 21st, amid the slush, mud, 
and broken cakes of crust, he started his 
army on a swift despairing rush for that cru- 
cial point. It was too late; that very day 
Tchitchagoff’s van occupied the town and 
captured the bridge. The thaw had opened 
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the river, and its overflowing stream, more than 
sixty yards in width, was full of floating ice. 


THE HORRORS OF THE BERESINA. 


THE situation was desperate. Yet, with a 
relentless foe behind, on each side, and now 
in front protected by the rampart of the 
swollen river, Napoleon seemed preternatu- 
rally calm. The army was apparently doomed; 
but he determined to sacrifice everything to 
his personal safety, on which depended the 
fate of his Empire. Oudinot was summoned, 
with his eight thousand men, to drive out 
Tchitchagoff, and orders were sent to Victor, 
commanding him at any hazard to cut off 
Wittgenstein from the Beresina. Schwarzen- 
berg had been temporarily checked by a divi- 
sion of Russians under Sacken, and was no 
longer a factor in the problem. Oudinot ac- 
complished his task, but the Russians fired the 
bridge as they fled. Napoleon was scarcely 
consoled by news that his cavalry had found 
a ford at Studjenka. Early on the 23d the 
French bridge-builders, with all available as- 
sistants and material, were upon the way 
thither. Unfortunately, Victor had not re- 
ceived his orders in time, and Wittgenstein 
was marching direct to the same spot. His 
advance was, however, slow; Tchitchagoff was 
completely deceived by a feint of Oudinot’s, 
and he marched a whole day down the stream 
to guard against an imaginary danger. The 
French therefore worked without disturb- 
ance, and, as the frost set in once more, the 
swampy shores were hardened enough to 
make easy the approach to their works. By 
the 26th two bridges were completed, a light 
one for infantry early in the morning, and 
late in the afternoon another considered 
strong enough for artillery and wagons. At 
one Oudinot’s foot-soldiers began to cross, 
and a body of cavalry successfully swam 
their horses over; a few hours later artillery 
followed, and the opposite shore was cleared 
of the enemy sufficiently to open the bridge- 
head entirely, and control the direct road to 
Vilna, which leaves Minsk to the south. This 
great success was due partly to unparalleled 
good fortune, but chiefly to the gallant fel- 
lows who worked for hours without a mur- 
mur in the freezing water amid cakes of 
grinding ice. 

With two short interruptions from the 
breaking of the heavier bridge, the crossing 
went forward irregularly, at times almost 
intermitting, until the morning of the 28th. 
About noon on the 27th the Emperor passed, 
and kept on his way to Zarniski. Victor's 
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van reached Borrissoff in advance of Wittgen- 
stein the same afternoon, although the latter 
attacked his rear on the same evening, and 
captured two thousand men. Tchitchagoff, 
having finally learned the truth, appeared 
that night opposite Borrissoff ;communication 
with the opposite shore was quickly estab- 
lished, and after a conference the two belated 
Russian generals agreed to march up-stream, 
on the right and left banks respectively. At 
eight next morning Tchitchagoff attacked 
Oudinot and Ney, 26,000 men against 17,000; 
two hours later Wittgenstein, with 25,000 
fell upon Victor, who had about 7000. Yet 
the French kept the bridges. Throughout the 
day a bloody fight went on; it was rendered 
uncertain and disorderly by the thousands of 
stragglers present, and by the intensity of 
the steadily increasing cold. Behind these 
two heroic combats scenes were occurring 
which beggar description. Incredible num- 
bers of the stragglers cumbered the road- 
ways and approaches; the vast mob of camp- 
followers held stubbornly to their possessions, 
and, with loud imprecations, lashed their tired 
horses while they put their own shoulders to 
the wagon wheels. Hundreds were trampled 
under foot; families were torn asunder amid 
wails and shrieks that filled the air; the 
weak were pushed from the bridges into the 
dark flood now thickening under the fierce 
cold. Toward midday a cutting wind rose, 
and by three it was a hurricane. At that in- 
stant the heavier bridge gave way, and all 
upon it were engulfed. An onlooker declared 
that a yell of mortal agony rose above storm 
and battle which rang in his ears for weeks. 

The mob on the river bank was momen- 
tarily sobered, and for a time there was 
order in crossing the remaining bridge; but 
as dusk fell both wind and battle raged more 
fiercely, and groups began to surge out on 
right and left to pass those in front. Many 
dashed headlong into the angry river; others, 
finding no opening, seated themselves in 
dumb despair to wait the event. At nine the 
remnant of Victor’s ranks began to cross, and 
the Russians commenced cannonading the 
bridge. Soon the beams were covered with 
corpses, laid like the transverse logs on a 
corduroy road; but the frightful transit went 
on until all the soldiers had passed. The 
heavy bridge was temporarily repaired, but 
at last neither was safe; little knots gathered 
from the rabble at intervals, and rushed reck- 
lessly over the toppling structures, until at 
eight next morning the French, not daring 
to wait longer, set fire to both, leaving seven 
thousand of their followers in Studjenka. 
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They burned also the wooden track they had 
constructed through the swamps. The Russian 
accounts of what was seen in the morning 
light portray scenes unparalleled in history: 
a thousand or more charred corpses were 
frozen fast on the surface of the river, many 
of the ghastly heads being those of women 
and children; the huts of the town were 
packed with the dead. Twenty-four thousand 
bodies were burned in one holocaust, and it 
is solemnly stated that in the spring thaws 
twelve thousand more were brought to light. 
Ten years afterward there were still islets 
in the shallows of the stream covered with 
forget-me-nots, which decked the moldering 
bones of those who had perished during that 
awful night of November 28, 1812. 

Next day the Emperor wrote to Maret 
confessing the truth, and adding, «I may re- 
gard my presence in Paris as essential for 
France, for the Empire—yes, even for the 
army.» He also composed on the same day 
a bulletin, since famous, which was dated 
December 3. It speciously declared that until 
November 6 the Emperor had been every- 
where successful; thereafter the elements 
had done their fell work. The only complete 
truth it contained was the closing sentence: 
«The health of his Majesty was never better.» 


As the sorry remnants of the grand army 
moved toward Vilna, they grew scantier and 


scantier. Many were delirious from hunger 
and cold, many were in the agonies of typhus 
fever. On December 3 there were still 9000 
in the ranks; on the 5th the marshals were 
assembled to hear Napoleon explain his 
determination to leave at once for Paris, 
and the grand army was no more; on the 
8th the thermometer marked twenty-five 
degrees below zero, and a few unarmed 
wretches, perhaps five hundred in all, trailed 
after Murat into Vilna. Their ears and 
throats, their legs and feet, were swathed 
in rags; their bodies were wrapped in the 
threadbare garments of their dead comrades, 
or in such cast-off woman’s apparel as they 
had been able to secure by the way. They 
were followed by Ney with four hundred, 
Wrede with two thousand, and finally by two 
or three thousand stragglers. This was the 
closing scene of Napoleon’s great drama of 
invasion. His men and horses had succumbed 
to summer heats as rapidly and extensively 
as to wintry frosts; he had brought ruin to 
his enterprise by miscalculating the propor- 
tions of inanimate nature and human strat- 
egy, and by fatal indecision at critical mo- 
ments when the statesman’s delay was the 
soldiers’ ruin. Russia, like Spain, had the 
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strength of low organisms; her vigor was not 
centralized into one member, the destruction 
of which would be the destruction of the 
whole; Moscow was not the Russian empire 
as Berlin was the Prussian kingdom. 

The abandonment of the grand army at 
Smorgoni was not a desertion like the secret 
flight from Egypt; for now Napoleon was 
chief and not subordinate, his own judgment 
was the court of final appeal. Traveling in- 
cognito, he passed through Vilna, Warsaw, 
and Dresden. Maret was left in charge of 
matters in Lithuania, De Pradt was carefully 
instructed how to treat the Poles, and on 
December 14, at Dresden, despatches were 
written to both Francis and Frederick Will- 
iam in order to assure their continued adhe- 
sion. The King of Saxony was firmly bound in 
the fetters of a personal fascination never 
entirely dispelled. Twice on the long, swift 
journey efforts were made by disenchanted 
German officers to assassinate Napoleon, but 
he escaped by the secrecy of his flight. Such 
conspiracies were the presage of what was 
soon to happen in Germany. They seemed 
trivial to him, however, when compared with 
the state of public opinion in Paris as dis- 
closed by the Malet conspiracy, a revelation 
which appalled a ruler whose struggles to 
found a dynasty had, he vainly hoped, been 
successful. Malet was a fiery nobleman who, 
having run the gamut between royalist and 
radical, had turned conspirator, having, in 
1800, plotted to seize the First Consul, and 
again in 1807 having been imprisoned in the 
penitentiary of La Force for attempting to 
overthrow the Empire. Feigning madness, he 
succeeded in being transferred to an asylum, 
where he successfully reknit his conspiracies, 
and finally escaped. On October 23, 1812, he 
presented himself to the commander of the 
Paris guard, announcing Napoleon’s death on 
the 7th; by the use of a forged decree of the 
senate purporting to establish a provisional 
republican government, and by the display of 
an amazing effrontery, he secured the adhe- 
sion of both men and officers. Marching at 
their head, he liberated his accomplices, 
Lahorie and Guidal, from La Force, seized 
both Savary and Pasquier, minister and pre- 
fect of police respectively, and wounded 
Hulin, commandant of the city, in a similar 
attempt. But Doucet, Hulin’s assistant, 
seized and overpowered the daring conspir- 
ator, Savary and Pasquier were at once re- 
leased, and almost before the facts were 
known throughout the city the accomplices of 
the plot were all arrested. Malet and twelve 
of his associates were tried and executed. 
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The Paris wits declared that the police had 
made a great «tour de force,» and as far as the 
city was concerned the affair appeared to have 
ended in a laugh. But Napoleon was dismayed, 
for he saw deeper. «It is a massacre,» he ex- 
claimed, on hearing of the number shot. 

If the Russian campaign had been suc- 
cessful, it would have put the capstone on 
imperial splendor. But already its failure 
was known among the French masses, and 
ghastly rumors were rife; the Emperor him- 
self was so far distant that he was becom- 
ing to them a mythical personage; the Em- 
press was not beloved; the little heir was 
scarcely a personage; the imperial adminis- 
tration was much criticized; the «system » 
was raising prices, depressing ‘industry, and 
increasing the privations of every household. 
Pius VII was now living in comfort at Fon- 
tainebleau, but he was a prisoner, and ear- 
nest Catholics were troubled; perhaps heaven 
was visiting France with retribution. Worst 
of all, the French youth had perished under 
the imperial eagles in appalling numbers, and 
throughout the districts once royalist there 
was a rising tide of bitter vindictiveness. 

What had occurred in Spain did not allay 
the general uneasiness. Marmont, having 
outmanceuvered Wellington until July 22 
had on that fatal day extended his left too 
far at Salamanca, and had suffered over- 
whelming defeat; southern Spain was lost to 
France. Suchet, having taken and held Tar- 
ragona, concentrated to the eastward, so 
that by his holding Aragon and Catalonia for 
Napoleon, Joseph could set up a govern- 
ment temporarily at Valencia. Wellington, 
hampered by the distracted condition of Eng- 
lish politics, had felt bound, in spite of vic- 
tory, to withdraw to the Portugal frontier. 


—-, 


THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 


By stringently enforcing the orders in council 
Canning had seriously injured Great Britain. 
Karly in May, 1812, Perceval, the Tory prem- 
ier, was assassinated by Bellingham, and in 
the consequent reconstruction of the cabinet 
Castlereagh had succeeded the Marquis of 


Wellesley. On May 13 the orders were re- 
pealed, but the United States had already 
declared war. By land the Americans failed 
dismally at the outset; but at sea they were 
five times victorious in as many different 
engagements, two English frigates striking 
their flag to equal force. This was an appal- 
ling novelty to the British, who unwillingly 
realized that the sons were not unworthy of 
their sires. The anxiety of Wellington and 
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the maritime successes of the Americans 
were not unwelcome lights in the otherwise 
dark picture of European affairs upon which 
Napoleon was forced to look after his return 
from Moscow. 

The prodigal Emperor was undismayed; as 
he had recuperated his physical powers under 
incredible hardships, so he sharpened those of 
his mind amid the greatest difficulties. To 
a deputation of the servile senate he roundly 
denounced all faint-hearted civil officials as 
menacing the authority of law; to the council 
of state he scored all such as attributed to 
the people a sovereignty which it was incapa- 
ble of exercising, who derived authority, not 
from the principles of justice or the nature 
of things or civil rights, but from the ca- 
price of persons who understood neither legis- 
lation nor administration. The meaning of 
such language was clear, and the words of 
the master sufficed to bring the entire ma- 
chine into perfect order. Deputations began 
to arrive, not only from all parts of France, 
but from the great cities of the Empire, from 
Rome and Milan, from Hamburg and Am- 
sterdam, and their expressions of devotion 
were limited only by the possibilities of lan- 
guage. Some of the wits recalled the famous 
scene from Moliére, in which the infatuated 
Orgon displays indifference to his faithful 
wife and shows interest only in Tartufe. 

But in spite of the trenchant joke, the 
Napoleonic government stood firm in France, 
and there was not a little infectious enthusi- 
asm, which grew in proportion as the Em- 
peror deployed with every day and hour his 
marvelous faculties of administration. Re- 
duced as the appropriations were, the public 
works in Paris went on; the naval station of 
Brest was completed; the ostentatious devo- 
tion of family life was renewed, to the great 
edification of the plain people; the veterans 
received their Emperor’s minutest care; the 
destitute families of soldiers who had per- 
ished for France were relieved: the imperial 
pair were everywhere in evidence when a 
good work was to be done. Finally, when a 
plan of regency for Marie Louise was divulged, 
the praiseworthy, genuine sentiment which 
underlay such activities was found to have 
reinforced their dramatic effect enough to 
make the scheme acceptable. This plan, 
while giving to the Empress all the splendors 
of imperial sovereignty throughout both the 
Empire and the vassal states, was carefully 
constructed with wholesome checks. In the 
hands of an able, devoted wife it might have 
been a tower of strength to an absent hus- 
band battling for the existence of his Em- 
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pire; worked by a vain, flabby, and perhaps 
disloyal nature, it had, with all its display 
and checks, but little value as a safeguard 
against the complots of the Talleyrand set, 
who desired the crash of the Empire that, 
amid the ruins, they might further pillage on 
their own account. 

Napoleon returned from Russia sincerely 
protesting that what he most desired was 
peace. Yes, peace; but of what kind? The 
answer was inclusive of the whole European 
question. It was easy to believe that Spain 
was nearly exhausted, that if the process of 
devastation could be continued three years 
longer, a shattered society would finally ac- 
cept the gentle Joseph as its regenerator. 
It was not unnatural for the Emperor to re- 
gard his Confederation of the Rhine as safe 
and loyal; yet, just as in the Moscow cam- 
paign his superlative strategy far outran the 
remainder of his system, so he had failed, 
embodiment of the new social order as he be- 
lieved himself to be, in fully estimating the 
creative force of the revolution in middle 
and south Germany. Some inkling of the 


national movement he must have had, for 
Schwarzenberg’s lukewarmness had awakened 
suspicions of Austria, and Prussia’s new 
strength could not be entirely concealed. 


Soon after reaching Paris he learned with 
dismay that his Prussian auxiliaries had 
made terms with the Czar. This was done in 
defiance of their king; but it indicated the 
national temper, which, seeing the hand of 
God in the disasters of the grand army, made 
it impossible for Prussian troops to serve 
again in the ranks of a French army. 

In his interview at Warsaw with De Pradt 
Napoleon had predicted that he would speed- 
ily have another army of 300,000 men afoot. 
In this rough calculation he had included 
both Prussians and Austrians. With a spirit 
of bravado, he had referred to the narrow 
escapes of his life: defeated at Marengo 
until six, next morning he had been master 
of Italy; at Essling the rise of the Danube by 
sixteen feet in one night had alone prevented 
the annihilation of Austria; having defeated 
the Russians in every battle, he had expected 
peace; could he have foreseen the Russian 
character, or have foretold their heroic sacri- 
fice of Moscow, for which doubtless he him- 
self would catch the blame? So now, if his 
allies stood firm, he would have another great 
army, and still conquer. This was not pure 
bluster, for his figures were in the main cor- 
rect. Moreover, Russia’s strength was stead- 
ily diminishing, a fact of which he was dimly 
aware. Of Kutusoff’s 200,000 men only 40,- 
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000 remained when he entered Vilna after 
the Napoleonic forces had left it; Wittgen- 
stein’s army had suffered proportionately, 
and the troops from the Danube still worse. 
Kutusoff wished peace quite as badly as Na- 
poleon, and the ineffective Russian pursuit 
was intrusted to Yermoloff, an untried officer, 
to Wittgenstein, and to the incapable Tchit- 
chagoff. The bickerings and insubordination 
of the French marshals had now become no- 
torious, but they were fully offset by the dis- 
cord and inefficiency of the Russian generals. 

The Czar, however, was not for peace. Out 
of the rude experiences he had undergone 
there had been formed two fixed ideas: that 
Napoleon. could not, even if he would, sur- 
render his preponderance in Europe, and that 
he, the Czar, might himself hope to appear as 
the liberator of European nationality. For a 
moment Alexander thought it still possible 
to establish himself as king of Poland by 
the aid of the Jesuits and of Czartorysky’s 
friends. But the Jesuit leader knew Napo- 
leon’s strength, and fled to Spain, while Czar- 
torysky had formed the idea that in case of 
Napoleon’s overthrow he might unite Poland 
and demand a liberal constitution, which 
could not be worked by a Russian autocrat 
with 300,000 Russians at his back. The only 
available constitutional ruler would be a 
member of his own family. The autocrat did 
not clearly understand the drift of his boy- 
hood friend, but he saw enough to render the 
notion of reconstructing Poland in any form 
distasteful, and finally abandoned it. He then 
took the sensible resolution to recruit his 
strength, not by emptying his own lean purse, 
but by securing the codperation with his 
forces of the strong armies built up by Prus- 
sia and Austria. It was therefore with a fairly 
definite purpose that, on December 18, he left 
St. Petersburg for Vilna. 

Murat had led the remnant of the grand 
army over the Niemen on December 14; on the 
19th he entered Konigsberg. The day pre- 
vious Macdonald had learned by a despatch 
from Berthier of the final disasters to the 
Russian expedition, and on the 28th his van 
reached Tilsit. The Prussian auxiliaries were 
in the rear under York, who had been for 
nearly two months in regular communication 
with the Czar, and knew the details of Na- 
poleon’s rout, as Macdonald did not. Witt- 
genstein had been despatched to cut off Mac- 
donald’s retreat, but with the dilatoriness 
which characterized all the Russian move- 
ments, he came too late, a single detach- 
ment under Diebitsch falling in with the 
Prussians on their own territory. The Prus- 
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sian general was in a quandary; he was quite 
strong enough to have beaten Diebitsch, but 
his soldiers were friendly to Russia and em- 
bittered against Napoleon. His own sympa- 
thies being the same, and considering that 
he might in extremity plead his isolation, he 
therefore, on December 30, concluded the 
convention of Tauroggen, in which he agreed 
to neutralize the district of Prussia which 
he occupied, and await orders from Berlin. 
Six days later an envoy arrived from Fred- 
erick William, nominally to degrade York, in 
reality to conclude an alliance with Russia. 
By the assistance of Stein, who had been 
called from Vienna to counsel the Czar, such 
a document was finally composed and signed 
at Kalish on February 28. Prussia and Ger- 
many were thus born again under the auspices 
of Russia. It was by the Czar’s authorization 
that Stein began the reorganization of the 
provinces held by the Prussian troops. These 
circumstances left Murat’s positions at Dant- 
zic and on the Vistula untenable. Through- 
out the campaign he had been vastly more 
concerned for his personal prestige than for 
Napoleon’s cause, and he was only too ready 
to leave a sinking ship. On January 15 he 
surrendered his command to Eugéne at Posen 
and left for Naples. He was in haste, for on 
the 12th the Russians had entered the grand 
duchy of Warsaw on their way to its capital. 
Schwarzenberg, with his own and the rem- 
nants of two other corps,—those of Reynier 
and Poniatowski,— could easily have checked 
the foe; but instead the Austrian general 
entered into negotiations, promised a tempo- 
rary neutrality, and, when a few Cossacks ap- 
peared before Warsaw, on February 6, evacu- 
ated the city as if yielding to superior force, 
and withdrew across the Vistula toward the 
Austrian frontier. 

These blows seemed to fall lightly on the 
armor of Napoleon’s intrepidity. France was 
by that time not merely enthusiastic; she was 
fascinated and adoring. The ordinary con- 
scription of 1813 yielded 140,000 recruits; 
four regiments were formed for artillery ser- 
vice from the idle sailors, 3000 men were 
taken from the gendarmerie, some even from 
the national guard. On January 13 the sen- 
ate decreed a further draft of 100,000 from 
the lists of 1813, and that the conscription 
for 1814 should be forestalled in order that 
the 150,000 boys thus collected might be 
hardened by a year’s camp life, and rendered 
available for immediate use when their time 
arrived. In order to officer this mighty host, 
which included about a third of the able- 
bodied men of France between seventeen 
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and forty-five, such commanders as could be 
spared were called home from Spain, and 
the rabble of non-commissioned and commis- 
sioned officers which began to straggle in 
from Russia was drawn back into the service. 
These survivors were treated like conquerors, 
being praised and promoted until the nation 
became bewildered, and thought only of its 
recent victories. Napoleon fostered this sen- 
timent by an exhibition of giant strength, 
animating the public powers, the military 
administration, and the popular movement, 
until he created a true national impulse. 
With this behind him, the senate in April 
called out another body of 180,000 men, 
partly from the national guard and partly 
from those not ordinarily taken as recruits. 
By this time the farmsteads of France and 
western Germany had yielded up all their 
available horses, a number sufficient to make 
a brave show of both cavalry and artillery. 
Excluding the Spanish contingent, not count- 
ing the levies of Bavaria, Saxony, and the 
Rhenish Confederation; allowing for sickness, 
desertion, and malingering,—and of all three 
there was much,—France and her wizard 
Emperor had ready on May 1 nearly half a 
million armed men. They lacked only one 


thing—two years of age and experience. 


THE REVOLT OF THE NATIONS. 


THIS magic was wrought, moreover, without 
any assistance from the precious army lists 
which Napoleon delighted to call his library; 
for those volumes had either been lost, des- 
troyed, or left behind in distant headquar- 
ters: it was a supreme effort of memory by 
which the great captain brought order into 
his military estate. No wonder that under 
such a strain his financial policy was poor. 
To cover the enormous expense of this new 
army, contributions were « invited » from the 
rich corporations and financiers, and a new 
issue of paper money was ordered. The col- 
lateral security for this was found in lands 
belonging to several thousand communes, by 
the rentals of which they diminished their di- 
rect local taxes. Worth 370,000,000 francs, 
these domains yielded only 9,000,000, al- 
though their prospective returns were larger. 
With government five per cents. selling at 75, 
an investment of 135,000,000 would yield the 
same interest. This step was taken, the lands 
were seized, and the government cleared 
235,000,000; 140,000,000 of the five per 
cents. were set aside to cover the income 
charges, and used simultaneously as collat- 
eral for notes to pay current expenses until 
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the lands could be sold. These last were kept 
at a fair price by taking 71,000,000 of trea- 
sure from the Tuileries vaults for their pur- 
chase. Throughout the previous year the 
legislature had been left inert, and the Em- 
peror told Metternich at Dresden that he 
contemplated its abolition; it was now gal- 
vanized, and made to stamp these puerile 
measures with the popular approval. 

Just as promises to pay, even when made 
by the greatest man, are not payment, so 
even the volition of a Napoleon is not popu- 
lar spontaneity. To blend the old and the new 
aristocracy, the Emperor proposed a «spon- 
taneous» rising of those high-born youth 
who had somehow escaped the conscription. 
They were to be formed into four regiments, 
and designated « guards of honor.» The mea- 
sure was abandoned promptly when it was 
found that the young men had no stomach 
even for fancy campaigning, and their rela- 
tives no mind to deliver them up as hostages. 
The guard, moreover, displayed a violent 
jealousy. 

Pius VII had lost much of his obstinacy 
since his removal to Fontainebleau, for the 
Austrian alliance was now the sheet-anchor 
of France; the French ecclesiastics had threat- 
ened to depose him, but the loyal Roman 
Catholics of Bavaria, Italy, and Austria were 
important factors in Napoleon’s problem. 
After an exchange of New Year’s compli- 
ments, negotiations between the temporal and 
the spiritual powers were reopened. At first 
the Emperor was exacting, and the Pope un- 
yielding. Finally, on January 18, Napoleon 
appeared in person at Fontainebleau, accom- 
panied by Marie Louise, and unannounced 
they entered the prisoner’s apartment. The 
Pope started up in pleased surprise. «My 
father,» cried his visitor. «My son,» came 
the response. The Emperor caught the old 
man to his arms and kissed him. Next morn- 
ing began a series of personal conferences 
lasting five days. What happened or what 
was said was never divulged by either par- 
ticipant, but on January 23 the terms of a 
new concordat were settled. Pius VII was 
to reside at Avignon with his cardinals in the 
enjoyment of an ample revenue, and insti- 
tute in due form the bishops selected by the 
council. There was to be amnesty for all 
prelates in disgrace, the sees of the Roman 
bishops were to be reéstablished, and the 
Pope was to have the nominations for ten 
bishoprics either in France or in Italy at his 
choice; his sequestered Roman domains were 
likewise to be restored. The document was 
not to be published without the consent of the 
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cardinals, and Napoleon was actively to pro- 
mote the innumerable interests of the Church. 
The Emperor and the Pope had scarcely sep- 
arated before the former began to profess 
chagrin that he had gained so little, and the 
latter became a victim of real remorse. The 
cardinals instantly displayed bitter resent- 
ment, and Napoleon, foreseeing trouble, vio- 
lated his promise, publishing the text of the 
Fontainebleau Concordat on February 14 as 
an imperial decree. On March 24 the Pope 
retracted even his qualified assent. The Em- 
peror had gained a temporary advantage, and 
had asserted a sound position in antagonism 
to the temporal sovereignty of the Pope; but 
he had won no permanent support either 
from France or from the Roman see, with 
which he had dealt either too severely or too 
leniently. 

In the previous July a treaty between the 
Czar and the Spanish nation, as represented 
by the Cortes, had been negotiated through 
the intermediation of Great Britain. The re- 
cent conduct of York was sufficient indication 
of how the Prussian people felt. Napoleon 
therefore knew that he was face to face with 
a virtual coalition, comprising Great Britain, 
Russia, Sweden, Turkey, Spain, and Prussia. 
Yet he stood undaunted, refusing to yield, 
proposing peace on his old terms and on them 
only; hinting that Prussia, which was still 
bound by her treaty, might hope for some 
territorial increase, and that Austria might 
expect Illyria. Such ideas, expressed in 
grandiloquent phrase, could not be regarded 
as indicating a pacific feeling. Every social 
class in France had a grievance; yet amid the 
din of arms, and in the dazzling splendors of 
military preparation, even the retraction of 
the Concordat attracted little attention, and 
a few riots in Dutch cities none at all. The 
report of Napoleon’s conciliatory attitude 
had gone abroad, there was money in the 
treasury, a vast armament was prepared, the 
peace so ardently desired was evidently such 
as is made by the lion with his prey. On April 
15 the still haughty Emperor of the West 
started for the seat of war. 

Around the skeleton abandoned by Murat 
at Posen Eugéne built up out of the strag- 
glers an army of 14,000 men, which he hoped 
would enable him to make a stand; but with 
York deserting at one end of the line, and 
Schwarzenberg seeking shelter at the other, 
he was compelled to withdraw to Berlin. 
Finding his reception too chilly for endur- 
ance, and being again menaced by the Russian 
advance, he fell back thence beyond the Elbe, 
and early in March had established his head- 
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quarters at Leipsic. By that time new forces 
had arrived from France and the various 
garrison towns, so that on the curving line 
from Bremen by Magdeburg, Bernburg, Wit- 
tenberg, Meissen, and Dresden, there stood a 
force of about 75,000 men in six divisions, 
under Vandamme, Lauriston, Victor, Grenier, 
Davout, and Reynier. Napoleon charged Eu- 
géne to take a position before Magdeburg, 
whence he could protect Holland and keep 
Dresden. The Emperor’s general plan was to 
assemble an Army of the Elbe on the line of 
Magdeburg, Havelberg, Wittenberg, and an 
Army of the Main on the line of Wurzburg, 
Erfurt, Leipsic; then, despatching the former 
through Havelberg toward Stettin, to hurry 
the latter on its heels, relieve Dantzic, and 
seize the lower Vistula. On March 21 Eu- 
géne began to carry out his stepfather’s 
directions. But for the new feeling in Prus- 
sia they might have been fully executed. 
The princes of the Rhine Confederacy had 
obeyed the imperial behests concerning new 
levies, but without zeal—all except Fred- 
erick of Saxony, whose position was excep- 
tional. After his interview with Napoleon on 
the latter’s flight through Dresden he felt 
how precarious was the future. Warsaw, the 
gem of his crown, was gone, and the Prussian 
people were in revolt against the Emperor of 
the French; he turned perforce toward Aus- 
tria. But Austria also was uneasy; the people 
were again hostile to Napoleon, and Francis, 
in an agony of uncertainty, could only tem- 
porize.. With Saxony in this attitude, Metter- 
nich gave full course to his ingenuity. 

For a year past that minister had been 
playing a double game. Seeking through his 
envoy at Stockholm to embroil Bernadotte 
with the Czar, he told Hardenberg almost 
simultaneously that it was all up with Rus- 
sia, that England was worn out, and that 
Austria was about to assume the role of me- 
diator. It was with this purpose that, on 
the other hand, he promised’ to treat Russia 
as Russia had treated Austria in 1809, and 
ordered Schwarzenberg to save-his precious 
troops for another year. When, in his de- 
spair, Napoleon wrote to Francis from Dres- 
den demanding an increase of the Austrian 
contingent to check Kutusoff’s advance 
through Poland, Metternich suffered his mas- 
ter to give no answer, but sent a special 
peace embassy to London, and despatched 
Bubna, a favorite with Napoleon, to seek 
the same end at Paris. The Emperor of the 
French laid down his old ultimatum, but 
offered a subsidy to Austria if she would 
double the number of her auxiliaries. There- 
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upon Metternich prepared to desert Napo- 
leon, refused to furnish the auxiliaries, and 
secretly advised Prussia to join her cause with 
that of Russia. Careful not to formulate any 
definite terms for the peace so clamorously 
desired, he refused to intervene with Russia 
for the restoration of Prussian Poland, thus 
avoiding an open rupture with France, assur- 
ing that the seat of war would be in Saxony, 
and gaining time to secure Austria’s dignity 
as a mediator by the preparations of arma- 
ments strong enough to enforce her sugges- 
tions. 

This attitude compelled Prussia to make a 
decision. Frederick William vacillated, but 
his first instinct led him to seek refuge with 
Napoleon by offering his continued alliance 
for either an increase of territory, or for 
90,000,000 francs in payment of the com- 
missary supplies furnished during 1812. With 
every day, however, his people grew more 
Russian in feeling, and on January 22, 1813, 
the court removed to Breslau, out of the 
sphere of French influence. Napoleon’s an- 
swer soon arrived; there was no word of 
payment, and no binding engagement as to 
territory — merely a repetition of vague prom- 
ises. Frederick William was disappointed, 
and reluctantly consented to the mobiliza- 
tion of his now regenerated and splendid 
army. He cherished the hope of keeping 
Alexander behind the Vistula, and forcing 
Napoleon to an armistice before he could 
cross the Elbe. But Hardenberg, Stein, and 
Scharnhorst were all convinced that there 
could be no peace in Europe without restor- 
ing the ancient balance of power and annihi- 
lating Napoleon’s preponderance, especially 
since, from every class in the nation, came 
addresses and petitions expressing detesta- 
tion of French rule. Moreover, the long, 
difficult process of German unification was 
complete. «I have but one fatherland, and 
that is Germany,» wrote Stein, in December, 
1812; «the dynasties are indifferent to me in 
this moment of mighty development.» A born 
and consistent liberal, he abhorred alike the 
tyranny of Napoleon, of Francis, of Alexan- 
der, and of his own king. But the Czar loved 
him, since a united Germany was indifferent 
to the Polish provinces, about which Prussia 
cared so much. Certain, therefore, of the 
Russian monarch, he determined to join Fred- 
erick William at Breslau, and urge on the 
work of mobilizing troops. Already, by Alex- 
ander’s authority, he had induced the estates 
of eastern Prussia to sanction York’s action 
and to provide for arming the militia an 
reserves. Their ready compliance was th: 
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more significant because Stein had consis- 
tently refused to work through the popular 
League of Virtue, or any secret association 
whatsoever, while his long exile had made 
him a stranger among his own people. 

It is scarcely possible within moderate 
limits to give the faintest conception of 
Prussia at the opening of 1813. The popular 
hatred of Napoleon was defiant; the death 
of Queen Louisa had made the King sullen. 
There was a splendid army of 150,000 men, 
and the statesmen had managed so well that 
there were arms for every able-bodied male 
between seventeen and twenty-four. Of these 
scarcely any shirked; most volunteered, num- 
bers paid, many did both. The women sold 
their hair and their gold ornaments, wearing 
iron trinkets as a stimulus to patriotism. In 
some cases the stout German maidens served 
the guns of their artillery, and one of them, 
disguised in a uniform, fought in the ranks 
until seriously wounded. The peasantry saw 
their homesteads destroyed with equanimity 
when told that it would weaken France. 
Korner sang and fought; Arndt sounded the 
trumpet of German unity; Liitzow gathered 
his famous «black troop,» and the universities 
were so fervid that Professor Steffens of 
Breslau issued the first call for war against 
Napoleon, a summons which swept the stu- 
dents of that university, as well as those of 
Berlin, Konigsberg, Halle, Jena, and Gottingen 
into the ranks. Wherever the Russians ap- 
peared they were hailed as deliverers, and 
they found sympathy not merely in the Prus- 
sian army, but among the citizens of every 
community. This was the power from behind 
which Frederick William could not resist. 
Step by step he went forward, postponing 
his plans for Prussian enlargement, calling 
out the successive services of his army, ally- 
ing himself with Russia by the treaty of 
Kalish to regain his former territories and 
win Austria’s aid, and, finally, calling not 
merely Prussians, but even the Germans of 
the Rhine Confederation, to rise and eman- 
cipate their country from foreign usurpation. 
Hesitating princes were threatened with loss 
of their domains, and Stein was made head of 
an administrative committee to erect new 
governments in all occupied lands. 

Such a situation was terrible for the King 
of Saxony. Russia already had his grand 
duchy, Prussia coveted his kingdom. -His 
beautiful capital of Dresden welcomed the 
Russo-Prussian force, which entered when 
Davout marched away; for its citizens were 
smarting under the trials of military occu- 
pation. But when Frederick Augustus him- 
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self turned to Austria, and virtually put his 
army at Metternich’s disposal, the Saxons in 
general supported him. This was a triumph 
for the Austrian minister, but not the only 
one, because European diplomacy in general 
soon joined hands with the national uprisings. 
Napoleon, determining too late on the dis- 
memberment of Prussia, offered Bernadotte 
not merely Pomerania, but the lands between 
the Elbe and the Weser. But the crafty Gas- 
con had studied the Prussian movement, and 
he preferred to join the coalition with 30,000 
troops for the safer, easier prize of Norway. 
Great Britain abandoned her scheme for a 
Hanover expanded to stretch from the 
Scheldt to the Elbe, and subsidizing both 
Sweden and Prussia, cemented a new coali- 
tion. Bernadotte, promising 30,000 men, 
transported 12,000 across to Germany, and 
joined Bulow to cover Berlin. This force 
soon became the Russian right. Kutusoff 
died in April, and Barclay was ultimately re- 
stored to the chief command, having Bliicher 
and a second Prussian army as part of the 
Russian center. Metternich caught the drift 
of these movements before they were com- 
pleted, and saw that no peace was to be 
made with Napoleon which would leave him 
the preponderance in Europe; to secure any 
peace at all he would be compelled, as Talley- 
rand said, to become king of France. Accord- 
ingly the Emperor’s definite offer of Silesia for 
100,000 men was rejected; with the 30,000 
which Saxony had put at his disposal, and with 
such an army as Austria herself could raise, 
the minister felt sure that at some critical 
moment she would be able, as a well-armed 
mediator, to command a peace in terms re- 
storing the prestige of immemorial empire. 


THE FIRST CAMPAIGN IN SAXONY. 


THE grim determination of Napoleon to rule 
or ruin can be read in his conduct. At the 
first appearance of Tettenborn’s Cossacks, 
Hamburg rose and drove out the French, re- 
maining in possession of the allies until the 
end of May; but the trusty French garrisons 
in Dantzic, Stettin, Kiistrin, Glogau, Modlin, 
and Zamosc, having been reinforced by Eu- 
géne, held each its own stronghold, and weré 
left to do so. The absence of these much- 
needed veterans was the first element o! 
weakness in Napoleon’s army. The-second 
was the insufficiency of his cavalry, brave as 
had been the parade of horses in France. It 
was his firm conviction, repeatedly and em- 
phatically expressed, that without active cav 
alry, armed with long-range guns, offensive 
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warfare was not possible. This defect he 
had hoped to remedy in the last three weeks 
before opening his campaign. The third ele- 
ment in a fatal triad was the temper of his 
generals, which was restless and insubordi- 
nate almost from the outset. They were his 
mightiest men: Berthier as chief of staff; 
Mortier commanding the guard; Davout, Ney, 
Bertrand, Lauriston, Marmont, Reynier, Mac- 
donald, and Oudinot, each in readiness with 
a corps, Victor coming up with another, 
Augereau preparing to lead the Bavarians, 
Rapp at Dantzic, Poniatowski in Galicia— 
twelve corps in all. It was a great array: 
235,000 men on paper, actually 200,000, of 
whom 135,000 were mobile and in readiness 
when the Emperor took command at Mainz 
on April 17. Eugéne had 47,000 more. Con- 
sequently when Napoleon, troubled by the 
exaggerated reports of his enemy being 
stronger and more forward in preparation 
than he had believed possible, set out for 
Saxony three weeks earlier than the day orig- 
inally fixed by him for the beginning of hos- 
tilities, he was already a victim of his own 
nervous apprehensions. In colder phlegm he 
would have foreseen the truth. Russia had 
become apathetic as soon as the seat of war 
was transferred beyond her borders; stren- 
uous as were the efforts of Scharnhorst, his 
means were slender, and he could not work 
miracles. All told, the allies had only 70,000 
men wherewith to take the field. The two 
monarchs were struggling to act in harmony, 
but double weakness is not strength. Theyhad 
only a single advantage—excellent horses in 
abundance for both cavalry and artillery. 
«The worse the troops, the greater the need 
of artillery»; «Great battles are won with 
artillery»: these were two of Napoleon’s 
aphorisms. With his high officers sullen, his 
ranks untried, his cavalry feeble, his artil- 
lery hastily collected from arsenal stores, 
and of course antiquated, the Emperor ex- 
claimed, «I shall conduct this war as Gen- 
eral Bonaparte.» 

Moreover, the premature opening of the 
campaign was certain to make Austria piv- 
otal in European politics once again. Her 
preparations were not well advanced, but 
her strength was growing daily, while that 
of her rivals was sure to diminish until in 
the end the coalition would be powerless 
without her. This Napoleon saw, and he ar- 
ranged his strategy to checkmate what he 
now felt to be a hostile neutrality, the cen- 
tral idea being a mass formation with Eugéne 
to break through the enemy’s line, and then 
a wheel toward the south to annihilate their 
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left, and present himself victorious before 
Austria. But the enemy did not advance; 
and though the union with Eugéne was ef- 
fected on April 28, it was May 1 when the 
French van drove in the Russian outposts 
from Liitzen, ever famous as the scene of 
Wallenstein’s overthrow by Gustavus Adol- 
phus a hundred and eighty-one years earlier. 
The Russian center was concentrated between 
the Elster and the Pleisse; Napoleon’s line 
was more extended, overlapping both right 
and left. Ina preliminary skirmish on May 1 
at the pass of Rippach, Bessiéres, rashly ex- 
posing himself at the head of the cavalry of 
the guard, was killed. His loss in such a crisis 
was like the ruin of a great cohort on the 
eve of a close battle. Marmont, forgiven for 
his failure in Spain, was near; but close to 
Napoleon as he was, even he could not re- 
place the gallant, trusted cavalry leader who 
for nearly seventeen years had scarcely 
quitted his Emperor’s side. 

Owing probably to the inadequate scout- 
ing force of Napoleon, the battle of Liitzen 
was in the nature of a surprise. Wittgen- 
stein, temporarily in command of the allies, 
had detached five thousand men as if to cover 
Leipsic, toward which the French line was 
advancing; then, concentrating the mass of 
his center and left, he crossed the Elster 
early on May 2 in order to attack Ney’s corps 
on the Emperor’s right. About nine Lauris- 
ton’s corps, with which Napoleon was, came 
upon the enemy, and were fiercely engaged, 
so hotly, indeed, that it seemed as if the Rus- 
sian right wing barred the way. A messen- 
ger was immediately despatched to bring in 
Ney, who arrived about eleven. The two 
leaders advanced to reconnoiter, and were 
just remarking that there was only a small 
force between them and the city, which they 
could dimly discern in the background, its 
roofs crowded with curious onlookers, when 
behind, on the right, was heard the sound of 
heavy cannonading. General Bonaparte was 
himself at once. Wheeling his army in col- 
umns, a manceuver than which none is more 
difficult for an army under fire, he galloped 
forward, and Ney dashed into the thickest of 
the fight to take command of his boy con- 
scripts, who were beginning to yield. The 
conflict waged all day, with varying results, 
along the line from Great and Little Gor- 
schen to Starsiedel, the latter hamlet being 
the scene of terrific fighting. At five the 
Prussians withdrew from Kaja, and began 
to yield along the whole line as far as the 
Gérschens, which they had so far held. Na- 
poleon had from the outset been reckless, 
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cheering his boys by presence and example 
until they fought like veterans. As the Prus- 
sians gave signs of weakness, he brought in 
his artillery, poor as it was, with the old 
grand style, and ordered the young guard 
into the gap he felt sure of making. A Rus- 
sian reserve arrived, however, at the crucial 
instant, and stayed his onset until seven. At 
that hour Macdonald bore down his opponents 
at Eisdorf, and attacked the Russo-Prussian 
line on the flank; the second column was then 


hurled against its center, and the battle 
was ended. The Russian reserve was strong 
enough to prevent the retreat from becoming 
a rout, but the allies were driven steadily for- 
ward until they crossed the Elbe. Without 
cavalry Napoleon could not harass them, and 
when, on May 8, he reached Dresden, they 
had blown up the four bridges, and were en- 
trenched in the Neustadt on the north shore. 
Thus the victory of Liitzen was, after all, in- 
decisive. The gentle youth from French ly- 
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ceums and Prussian universities, 40,000 in 
all, an equal number from each army, who 
remained dead or wounded on the hard-con- 
tested field, had perished to little purpose. 
The victor captured neither prisoners nor 
guns in important numbers, and it was slight 
compensation for the loss of Bessiéres that 
Scharnhorst was killed. Moreau, summoned 
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Austria still stood forth as a mediator, and 
now with armaments to enforce her demands. 
An envoy to the camp of the allies stated her 
minimum terms to be the dismemberment of 
Warsaw, the restoration of Prussia, the sur- 
render by France of Holland, Oldenburg, and 
the Hanseatic lands, the abandonment of the 
protectorate over the Confederation of the 
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from America, was soon to take service with 
his splendid powers against his country; the 
allies, though beaten, were undismayed; and 
the French gained little except self-confi- 
dence. The one important result for Napo- 
leon was the accession at last of the Saxon 
army. Frederick Augustus abandoned Aus- 
tria, and, his forces coming in from Torgau, 
the allies retreated eastward behind the 
Spree. The lower Elbe was also recovered. 
The King of Denmark had despatched an 
auxiliary force to Hamburg. Their com- 
mander, believing Napoleon’s fortunes sub- 
merged already, at first assisted the Russians; 
but after Liitzen he turned his arms to Van- 
damme’s assistance; the city was retaken, 
3000 of Bernadotte’s force marched out, and 
on May 30 Davout, with 15,000 of his own 
men and the 3000 Danes, marched in. 
Napoleon’s chief purpose was unfulfilled. 


Rhine by Napoleon, and the surrender to Aus- 
tria of Illyria and Dalmatia, with a rectifica- 
tion of her western frontier. Bubna, the envoy 
to Napoleon, dwelt on the necessity of territo- 
rial concessions by France for the sake of a 
general pacification of the Continent; this 
accomplished, Great Britain must yield, and 
Napoleon would secure indemnification from 
her vast colonial system, which would be at 
his disposal. The propositions of Austria 
were received by the allies with open eager- 
ness, by the Emperor of the French with ap- 
parent hesitancy. Long consultations were 
held with the King of Saxony, a man of gen- 
tleness and refinement, who was completely 
won by Napoleon’s almost filial attentions, 
and Bubna was often kept at the council- 
table until after midnight. Eugéne, however, 
was instantly despatched to raise a new army 
in Italy, with orders not to conceal his move- 
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ments from Austria, while Caulaincourt was 
instructed to reknit his personal relations with 
the Czar, and to surrender every point which 
had been contested in the previous negotia- 
tions. « My intention,» ran Napoleon’s letter, 
«is to build a golden bridge to save him from 
the intrigues of Metternich.» Alas! for such 
vain hopes; a new diplomatic star had risen 
at the Russian court in the person of the 
young Count Nesselrode, and the personal in- 
terview so earnestly desired by Caulaincourt 
was steadily refused; his proposals, he was 
informed, must be made through the Austrian 
cabinet or not at all. 

For some days after the occupation of 
Dresden Napoleon was ignorant of his ene- 
my’s whereabouts because he had no cavalry 
force wherewith to pursue. During the par- 
leyings of Austria he won a second great 
victory, which was for the same reason ut- 
terly ineffectual. Learning that the allies 
had not been separated, as he hoped, but 
were standing at Bautzen in a strong de- 
fensive position behind the Spree, he left 
Dresden at noon on the 18th, determined to 
strike a decisive blow. His enemy, having 
been reinforced by Barclay, with 16,000 Rus- 
sians, and by Kleist, with 11,000 Prussians, was 
about 90,000 strong. On the 19th both Bar- 
clay and York advanced from Bautzen; the 
former was defeated by Bertrand in a sharp 
struggle, the latter by Lauriston in a pro- 
tracted fight; and at nightfall the French 
were before the place. In front was the un- 
important stream, and behind it the allies in 
a double line, the front on the bank, the rear 
on the heights behind. About midday of the 
20th the assault began. Macdonald stormed 
the bridge, Marmont and Bertrand crossed by 
pontoons; at three the French footing was 
won, and the assault began. For three hours 
the fighting was terrific, but at six a portion 
of the defenders withdrew behind the town 
to the second line; at eight the rest also. 
Next morning at five Napoleon, after a sleep- 
less night, issued his orders; at eight the 
conflict opened all along the line. Then first 
the Mameluke body-servant of the Emperor 
spread a couch of skins, and his master slept 
to the lullaby of cannon and musketry for 
several hours, calmly assured of his combi- 
nations working perfectly. By one Ney had 
rolled up the Russian right under Barclay, 
and Napoleon, waking, sent Marmont and 
Bertrand around the right of the enemy’s 
center. By four the allied armies were in full 
retreat. Then would have been the moment-for 
artillery to crash and cavalry to pursue; but 
neither were efficient, and, while the French 
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army did what men could do, at best they 
could only follow at equal speed with the foe, 
and could not throw his ranks into disorder. 
« What! no results from such carnage?» said 
Napoleon. « Not a gun? not a prisoner?» 

There was worse to come. From time to 
time the flying columns wheeled and poured 
a heavy artillery fire into their pursuers. 
Near Reichenbach, Bruyéres was killed by a 
ball; then Kirchener by another, which, ri- 
cochetting from a tree, mortally wounded 
Duroc, the Emperor’s faithful aide, his sec- 
ond self. Napoleon was stricken to the heart, 
and, halting, gave way until nightfall to his 
despair. « Poor man!» said the troopers one to 
another, «he has lost his children.» « Every- 
thing to-morrow,» was the sorrowing ruler’s 
one reply to all suggestions. From time to 
time he betook himself to the bedside of the 
dying man; at last Duroc himself could no 
longer endure his Emperor’s prostration, and 
besought him to rejoin the soldiers. The 
friends parted in a long embrace; the pursuit 
was continued, but without ardor and with- 
out success. The victory of Bautzen was 
Napoleon’s undoing. Had it been a second 
Friedland, Caulaincourt no doubt would have 
met Alexander; but the allies had saved their 
army, and Austria’s accession to the coalition 
would still insure their success. Nesselrode 
was convinced that Metternich would assent, 
and, dark as was the hour, persisted. Witt- 
genstein lost his command, Barclay was fully 
reinstated as commander-in-chief, and, to gain 
time for Austria to try her vaunted media- 
tion, an armistice was proposed to Napoleon. 
Had the latter known the weakness, the dis- 
cord, the exhaustion of his foe, wretched as 
was the state of his own army and depressed 
as were his spirits, he might have refused, 
and perhaps have changed the course of his- 
tory. But his faithful officers were falling 
like standing grain under a hail-storm, his 
boy soldiers, though fighting like veterans, 
inspired little confidence, for there was the 
same uneasiness among the humble privates 
as among the great officers; he had neither 
cavalry nor artillery, and his available force 
was reduced to 120,000 men. Barclay might, 
as indeed he contemplated doing, draw off 
into the Russian steppes; the traitors at home 
were already stirring; in short, Napoleon felt 
that he must at least consider. 


THE NATIONS IN GRAND ARRAY. 


Yet he determined to deliberate on the 
strongest vantage-ground, and continued his 
pursuit as far as Breslau, which, like Ham- 
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burg, was occupied by the end of the month. 
Berlin, too, was threatened by Oudinot. The 
allied forces stood behind Schweidnitz, and 
the various corps of the French army were 
so disposed under Ney, Lauriston, Reynier, 
Macdonald, and Bertrand as virtually to en- 
girdle them. Napoleon was at Neumarkt 
with the guard; a single bold dash southward 
toward the Eulen Mountains with his concen- 
tering force and he would have crushed 
them. But another victory like Liitzen and 
Bautzen would reduce his army still further, 
and then in his weakness he would be con- 
fronted by the 100,000 Austrians his father- 
in-law was said to have in Bohemia. In that 
juncture Francis could dictate not merely an 
armistice, but the terms of peace—a contin- 
gency more terrible than any other. Time 
was as valuable to the Emperor of the French 
as to the foe; while they were calling in re- 
serves and strengthening their ranks, his 
180,000 conscripts of 1814 could be marched 
to the Elbe, and Eugéne could complete his 
work in Italy. Accordingly, he accepted the 


proposal of the allies, and took another dis- 
astrous step. The fatal armistice of Poisch- 
witz was signed at that village on June 4. It 
provided for a neutral zone, stretching from 


the mouth of the Elbe southeastward to Bo- 
hemia, which was to separate the combatants 
until July 20. Hostilities might not be renewed 
until August 1. Breslau was to be evacuated; 
Hamburg was to remain as the truce found it. 

These terms were reached only after much 
bluster, the allies, weak and disorganized as 
they were, demanding the evacuation of both 
Breslau and Hamburg with a cessation of 
arms fora month. This stand they took in 
reliance partly on England, partly on Austria. 
But the compromise was reached at once when 
Francis, apparently nervous and anxious, ar- 
rived at Gitschin, near the Bohemian frontier, 
and opened a conference with Nesselrode. 
At Vienna men had said, when the news of 
Bautzen came, that the conqueror was per- 
haps an angel, perhaps a devil—certainly not 
aman. The cabinet had seen with alarm his 
attempt to negotiate directly with the Czar. 
Success in winning Russia would put Austria 
again at Napoleon’s mercy; Alexander must 
be kept in warlike humor at all hazards. Nes- 
selrode demanded nothing less than Austria’s 
adherence to the coalition; Francis was still 
unready to fight; and Metternich, displaying 
all his adroitness, finally wrung from Nessel- 
rode a basis for mediation comprising six 
articles: the extinction of Warsaw, the en- 
largement of Prussia by Dantzic, the restora- 
tion of Illyria to Austria, the independence 
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of the Hanseatic towns, the dissolution of 
the Rhenish Confederacy, and the restoration 
of Prussia’s western boundaries to the lines of 
1806. This was a «minimum » considerably 
smaller than that proposed before Bautzen; 
but if its acceptance meant that Austria 
would never take sides with France, as Met- 
ternich is said to have verbally assured the 
Czar, the allies could well accept it. On 
June 27 it was formally arranged that a con- 
gress to pacify the Continent on this basis 
should beheld preliminary toa general peacein- 
cluding England; and the treaty binding Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Austria to alliance in case of 
Napoleon’s refusal was signed,that day in se- 
cret at Reichenbach. Should Napoleon reject 
Austria’s articles, she was, on July 20, to join 
the coalition, and fight until the fortresses on 
the Oder and theVistula were evacuated, Italy 
liberated, Spain restored to the Bourbons, and 
Austria reénlarged to her boundaries of 1805. 

«If the allies do not in good faith desire 
peace,» said Napoleon on June 5, as he left 
his headquarters for Dresden, « this armistice 
may prove fatal to us» Later he believed 
that, if he had marched right on, Austria 
would not have declared against him. Shrewd 
as he was, he was a tyro in dynastic politics. 
Austria has been made, aggrandized, and 
saved by marriages; but no conception of 
duty as imposed on families by that relation 
in private life has ever controlled her poli- 
tics. Francis was never unwilling to use his 
daughter for public ends, and delighted in the 
false construction of family feeling formed in 
his son-in-law’s mind by homely sentiment. 
The latter’s first instinct of treachery was 
that of the general, and it was right. Napo- 
leon’s suspicions were fully aroused as soon 
as he reached Dresden; for Bubna began at 
once to stickle for antiquated formalities in 
negotiation, and stung Napoleon to exaspera- 
tion by his evident determination to procras- 
tinate. Accordingly, the Emperor summoned 
Metternich to a personal meeting. The min- 
ister could not well explain. Since Castle- 
reagh’s return to power in January, 1812, 
Great Britain had kept at Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, and Vienna able diplomats ready, with 
purse in hand, to pay almost any sum for a 
strong coalition. It was the appearance of 
Sir Charles Stewart from Berlin, and of Lord 
Cathcart from St. Petersburg, at the allied 
headquarters which determined the character 
of the armistice; on June 14 and 15 they 
further concluded treaties with Prussia and 
Russia respectively, which explain the per- 
formances of Bubna at Dresden, and of the 
congress which later met at Prague. Prussia 
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virtually renounced her claim to Hanover, 
and agreed to keep on foot 80,000: men in 
return for a subsidy of two thirds of a million 
pounds; Russia was to maintain 160,000 
men in return for one and a third million 
pounds, and for the care of English vessels 
in her harbors she was to receive a further 
sum of half a million. It was solemnly stipu- 
lated that neither Russia nor Great Britain 
would negotiate separately with France. In 
view of the successive stages of Napoleon’s 
isolation, namely, the armistice, these two 
subsidy treaties, and the secret treaty of 
June 27 signed at Reichenbach, it seems fu- 
tile to discuss the question whether or not 
Napoleon really wished peace in his famous 
interview with Metternich on June 27, an in- 
terview which lasted from a quarter before 
twelve at midday until nearly nine at night, 
and has improperly been considered as the 
turning-point in Napoleon’s career. 

Up to that moment Metternich’s interven- 
tion had amounted to nothing short of dou- 
ble dealing. Of this Napoleon had written 
evidence. No wonder the shifty minister 
described his interview as «curious,» and 
strove in his account to deepen the shadows 
of his picture by discreet silence as to cer- 
tain points—a trick he may have learned 
from Whitworth. The unfriendly narrator 
declares that Napoleon, when told that his 
soldiers were only boys, flung his hat into a 
corner, and hissed, « You do not know what 
passes in a soldier’s mind; I grew up in the 
field, and a man like me troubles himself 
little about a million men.» Further he re- 
ported the Emperor to have characterized 
his second marriage as a piece of stupidity, 
and to have charged his own princely high- 
ness with venality! Probably all this is true; 
the professional soldier’s point of view is 
terrible to the laity; Kossuth declared to a 
trustworthy witness that he had seen the 
letters of Maria Louisa which betrayed her 
husband to her father; and no one has ever 
denied that Napoleon was a fair judge of 
character, and called a spade a spade when 
he was angry. And angry he was when Met- 
ternich denounced the treaty of alliance be- 
tween Austria and France, solemnly negoti- 
ated only one short year earlier, and, coldly 
throwing every other consideration to the 
winds, gave his victim to-understand that 
Austria was no longer a mediator, but an 
armed arbiter, determined to regain her glory 
by the line of least resistance—that is, by al- 
liance with Russia, and a Continental peace, 
to which Great Britain should not be a party. 
This temporary arrangement would leave 
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England and France to renew the struggle 
and fight until exhausted while Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Prussia were recuperating. Napo- 
leon’s one weapon against England was his 
Continental system; on the morrow of a 
victorious campaign he could not so easily 
throw it down. If there was to be a Conti- 
nental peace, and not a general one, it must 
be made after a final decisive victory; and to 
assemble his troops for a grand battle with 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, he needed time. 
The Poischwitz armistice was his first fatal 
blunder; his consent to its prolongation until 
August 10, ostensibly that the Congress of 
Prague might arrange terms for a Conti- 
nental peace, was his second. 

The Congress of Prague was a puppet- 
show, and has no place in history except as 
it displayed the character of Metternich, de- 
ceiving himself to its close with the belief 
that he was what he professed to be—an 
armed mediator turning the course of Eu- 
ropean politics back into dynastic channels. 
In reality it was as Napoleon said—he be- 
lieved himself to be directing everybody, 
when everything was directing him. Behind 
the puppets were Alexander’s fatalism, Prus- 
sia’s regenerated nationality, the half-awak- 
ened sensibility of Austria, and lastly, British 
gold with British victories. Wellington had 
finally focused the national power of Spain, 
and was actually menacing the soil of France. 
His famous «march to Vitoria,» as it has 
been called because of the decisive bat- 
tle fought at that place on June 21, 1813, 
forced Napoleon finally to abandon Spain. Al- 


-ready he had withdrawn his choicest veterans 


thence, and he was well aware how futile 
any further struggles for Joseph’s throne 
must be. His conduct, therefore, was per- 
fectly consistent; with a bold front he laid 
down the ultimatum of uti possidetis for the 
congress, and left for Mainz, where he re- 
mained from July 25 to August 1, arranging 
his military plans for the defense of the 
Pyrenees, and despatching Soult, against his 
will, for the campaign which sealed the mar- 
shal’s reputation as a great soldier. Doubt- 
less, too, he felt that distance from the ab- 
surd congress would absolve him from the 
guilt of its empty pretense. There, too, he 
met his Empress; perhaps he fondly dreamed 
that she might intercede with her sire; prob- 
ably in the long interviews they held he was 
drilling her in the functions of a regent 
chosen to sustain in Paris the tottering cause 
of her consort and her child. Fouché, too, 
was recalled from his suspicious retirement 
to untangle the thread of Austrian duplicity. 
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But the long hours of consultation, arrange- 
ment, and execution were mainly concerned, 
we may suppose, with the hurrying in of new 
levies, the raising of cavalry, the creation of 
artillery, and the general preparation for 
the life-and-death struggle which was soon 
to take place. The Danish alliance was 
strengthened, and Murat by strenuous efforts 
was kept within the shadowy lines of the 
vanishing Napoleonic system. Beugnot, then 
head of the French regency of Berg, was one 
day called at a moment’s notice to act as 
amanuensis, and in a flurry twice took his 
Emperor’s chair. «So you are determined to 
sit in my seat,» was Napoleon’s simple re- 
mark; «you have chosen a bad time for it.» 
The mayor of Mainz was St. André, a stanch 
conventional of the old school; another day 
he and Beugnot, with the Prince of Nassau, 
accompanied the visitor on a river excur- 
sion, and the Emperor, scanning with intense 
interest the castle of Biberich, leaned far 
over the boat. «What a curious attitude,» 


whispered the veteran revolutionary to the 
terrified Beugnot; «the fate of the world 
depends on a kick or two.» 

The fate of the world was not in jeopardy, 
and the seat of Napoleon as Emperor of the 


West was not to be occupied by another; but 
the affairs of the Continent were to be re- 
adjusted, the beneficent work of the Revolu- 
tion transferred to other hands, and the no- 
tion of Western empire to vanish like other 
baseless fabrics. The diplomacy of Lord 
Aberdeen, Castlereagh’s envoy at Vienna, 
had succeeded before Napoleon returned to 
Dresden, and the treaty of eventual triple 
alliance, signed at Reichenbach on June 27, 
was made good on August 1 by Francis, who 
agreed, in return for an enormous subsidy 
from Great Britain, to join Russia and Prus- 
sia with 200,000 men. The rosters of Aus- 
tria’s army had been surreptitiously obtained 
by French agents in Prague. Napoleon was 
aghast as he read the proof of her gigantic 
efforts. At once he redoubled his own, and 
began to unfold a marvelous diplomatic 
shrewdness. With Poland’s three despoilers 
thus united in England’s pay, his isolation 
would be complete; a few days only remained 
until the expiration of the armistice; he had 
but one arrow left in his quiver, and he de- 
termined to speed it: to bribe Austria into 
neutrality by accepting her conditions and 
restoring the national equilibrium of Europe. 

The proposition was made, and staggered 
Francis; for two days he dallied, and then 
made a counter-proposition with a new clause, 
which secured, not the emancipation of states, 


but dynastic independence for the sovereigns 
of the Rhine Confederation. This drew the 
veil from Metternich’s policy. Afraid of a 
German nationality in which Prussia would 
inevitably secure the hegemony, he was de- 
termined to perpetuate the rivalries of petty 
potentates, and regain Austria’s ascendancy 
in Germany as well as in Italy. This, too, 
would strip Napoleon of his German troops, 
and confine France to the west shore of the 
Rhine, even though it left Westphalia and 
Berg under French rulers. Such a contin- 
gency was abhorrent to one still pretending 
to Western empire, and Napoleon in turn 
procrastinated until the evening of the 9th, 
when, as a final compromise, he offered the 
dismemberment of Warsaw, the freedom of 
Dantzic and Illyria, including Fiume, but re- 
taining Triest. But by this time dynastic 
jealousy had done its work at Prague, and 
when these terms were communicated to the 
plenipotentiaries unofficially, Cathcart’s belli- 
cose humor, which was heightened by the news 
from Wellington, served to complement Alex- 
ander’s jealousy of Austria’s rising power. 
The Prussian nationalists, too, saw their eman- 
cipation indefinitely postponed; and since the 
communication of Napoleon’s ultimatum was 
unofficial and an official notification had not 
arrived at midnight on the 10th, the com- 
missioners of Russia and Prussia rose at the 
stroke of the clock, and informed Metternich 
that, their powers having expired, he was 
bound by the terms of Reichenbach. 
Metternich kept up his mask, and contin- 
ued to discuss with Caulaincourt the items of 
Napoleon’s proposition, but the other diplo- 
mats gave vent to their delight. Humboldt 
lingered until Austria’s formal declaration 
of war was under way to Dresden; simulta- 
neously beacons, prearranged for the pur- 
pose on Bohemian hills, flashed the welcome 
news to the expectant armies of Russia and 
Prussia. Napoleon still stood undismayed by 
forms, for under the terms of the armistice 
a week’s notice must be given before the re- 
newal of hostilities. On the 13th he offered 
Austria everything except Hamburg and 
Triest; on the 15th he offered even these 
great ports. But technical right was on the 
side of war, and his proposals were refused. 
Where the blame or merit for the renewal 
of hostilities rests will ever remain a matter 
of opinion. Amid the tangles of negotiation, 
it must be remembered that on March 24, 
1812, Russia and Sweden began the coali- 
tion; that Russia and Prussia were forced 
into union on February 28, 1813, by the ele- 
ment of interest common to Alexander’s 
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dynasty and the Prussian people; that Great 
Britain entered on the scene in her commer- 
cial agreement with Sweden on March 3,1813; 
and that English diplomacy combined with 
the interests of Austrian diplomacy to com- 
plete and cement the coalition with the neces- 
sary subsidies. If we view the negotiations 
of Poischwitz and Prague in connection with 
Napoleon’s whole career, they appear to have 
run in a channel prepared by his boundless 
ambition: if we isolate them and scrutinize 
their course, we must think him the moral 
victor. Whatever he may have been before, 
he was now eager for peace, and sincere in 
his professions. Believing himself to have 
acted generously when Austria was under his 
feet, he was outraged when he saw that he 
had been duped by her subsequent course. 
The concessions to which he was forced ap- 
pear to have been made slowly, because what 
he desired was not a Continental peace in the 
interests of the Hapsburgs, but a general 
peace in the interest of all Europe as repre- 
sented by the Empire and the dynasty which 
he had founded. At this distance of time, and 
in the light of intervening history, some credit 
should be given to his insight, which convinced 
him that strengthened nationality, as well as 


renewed dynastic influence, might both retard 
the liberalizing influences of the Revolution, 
which he falsely believed himself still to 
represent. 


THE LAST IMPERIAL VICTORY. 


AT the opening of the second campaign in 
Saxony the allies had 435,000 men and Na- 
poleon but 350,000. With this inferiority, it 
behooved the Emperor to use all his strat- 
egic powers, and he did so with a brilliancy 
never surpassed by him. Choosing the Elbe 
as his natural defensive line, Hamburg stood 
almost impregnable at one end, flanked to 
the southward by Magdeburg, Wittenberg, 
and Torgau, three mighty fortresses. Dres- 
den, which was necessarily the focal point, 
was entrenched and palisaded for the protec- 
tion of the army, which was to be its main 
bulwark. Davout and Oudinot, with 70,000 
men, were to threaten Berlin, and, thereby 
drawing off as many as possible of the en- 
emy, liberate the garrisons of Stettin and 
Kistrin; they were then to beleaguer Span- 
dau, push the foe across the Oder, and stand 
ready to fall on the coalition’s flank. Napo- 
leon himself, with the remaining 280,000, was 
to await the onset of the combined Russian, 
Prussian, and Austrian forces. The allies now 
had in their camp both Jomini and Moreau. 
The former, pleading that he had lost a mer- 
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ited promotion by Berthier’s ill-will, and that 
as a foreigner he had the right of choice, had 
gone over to the foe; the latter, yielding to 
the specious pleas of his silly and ambitious 
wife that he might fight Napoleon without 
fighting France, had taken service with the 
Czar. These two, with the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, were virtually the council of war. 
The latter and Moreau both saw the specter 
of French sovereignty beckoning them on, 
and were more devoted to their personal in- 
terests than to those of the coalition. In the 
service of their ambition was formed the 
plan by which Napoleon was overwhelmed 
and the fields of France drenched with blood. 
Under their advice three great armies were 
arrayed: that of the north in Brandenburg 
was composed of Prussians, Swedes, and a 
few Russians, its generals being Biilow, Ber- 
nadotte, and Tchernicheff; that of the east 
was the Prusso-Russian army in Silesia, now 
under Bliicher, that astounding youth of 
seventy, and Wittgenstein; finally, that of 
the south was the new Austrian force under 
Charles Schwarzenberg, with an adjunct 
force of Russian troops under Barclay, and 
the Russian guard under the Grand Duke 
Constantine. Schwarzenberg was reduced to 
virtual impotence by the presence at his 
headquarters of all the sovereigns and of 
Moreau. Divided counsels spring from diverse 
interests; there was at the outset a pitiful 
caution and inefficiency on the part of the 
allies, while at Napoleon’s headquarters there 
was unity of design at least. 

Both contestants were under serious mis- 
apprehensions. Francis believed that, as so 
often before, Napoleon’s goal would be Vi- 
enna; each division of the allied army there- 
fore was to stand expectant; if assailed it was 
to yield, draw on the French, and expose their 
flanks or rear to the attacks of the other 
two; then by superior force the invaders 
were to be surrounded. The allies divined, or 
believed they divined, that Napoleon would 
hold his guard in reserve, throw it behind 
any portion of his line opposite which they 
were vulnerable, break through, and defeat 
them in detachments. The idea was keen; as 
Napoleon later confessed, his opponents had 
indeed « changed for the better.» But never- 
theless they were deceived; for Napoleon, 
misapprehending and exaggerating his own 
inferiority, had determined, almost for the 
first time, to assume the defensive. This 
produced for the moment a powerful moral 
effect on his generals, who were without 
exception clamorous for peace, and likewise 
upon his new boy recruits; both classes be- 
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ing, like himself, persuaded that they were 
now fighting, not for aggression, but for life. 
The desperate courage of his army was fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that boys had 
fought like veterans at Liitzen and Bautzen, 
and that at last there were cavalry and artil- 
lery in fair proportion. 

At the time no one remarked any trace of 
nervousness in Napoleon. Long afterward 
the traitorous Marmont, whose name, like 
that of Moreau, was to be execrated by suc- 
ceeding generations of honorable Frenchmen, 
recalled that, in writing instructions to Davout, 
the Emperor had designated the enemy as a 
rabble and that he had likewise overestimated 
the strategic value of Berlin. The libeller 
asserted, too, that Napoleon’s motive was 
personal spite against Prussia. It has also 
been studiously emphasized that the «chil- 
dren» of Napoleon’s army were perishing 
like flowers under an untimely frost, 40,000 
French and German boys being in the hospi- 
tals; that corruption was rife in every de- 
partment of administration; and that the 
soldiers’ pay was shamefully in arrears. An 
eye-witness saw Peyrusse, the paymaster, to 
whom Napoleon had just handed four thou- 
sand francs for a monument to Duroc, coolly 
pocket a quarter of the sum, with the re- 
mark that such was the custom. But in all 
these directions matters had been nearly, if 
not quite, as bad in 1809, and a victory had 
set them all in order. What nervousness 
there was existed rather among the allies. 
Never before in her history, not even under 
the great Frederick, had Prussia possessed 
such an army; the Austrians were well drilled 
and well equipped; the Russians were of fair 
qualityand numerous, for Bennigsen was stead- 
ily building up strong reserves in Poland. Yet, 
in spite of their strength, the allies were not 
really able. Austria was the head, but her 
commander, Schwarzenberg, was not even 
mediocre, and among her generals there was 
only one who was first rate, namely, Radetsky. 
Frederick William and Alexander were of in- 
congruous natures; their alliance was arti- 
ficial, and in such plans as they evolved there 
was an indefiniteness which left to the generals 
in their respective forces a large margin for 
independence which each was quick to use. 

It was through Blicher’s wilfulness that 
hostilities opened, as they did, by a breach 
of the armistice. He had always been deter- 
mined to have an independent command, and 
had so stipulated before Austria’s accession 
to the coalition, a fact which momentarily 
thwarted his ambition. Impatient of orders 
or good faith, he broke into the neutral zone 
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on August 14 at Striegau. Napoleon, hearing 
that 40,000 Russians from this army were 
marching toward Bohemia, advanced from 
Dresden therefore on August 15, to be within 
reach of the passes of the Iser Mountains on 
the Upper Elbe, and halted at Zittau as a cen- 
tral point, whence he could strike Bliicher, 
cut off the Russians, or return to Dresden in 
case of need. That city was to be held by 
St. Cyr. On August 20 Bliicher reached the 
banks of the Bober at Bunzlau; owing to 
Napoleon’s nice calculation, Ney, Marmont, 
Lauriston, and Macdonald stood opposite to 
check him, the Emperor himself being at 
Lauban with the guard. Had Blicher stood, 
the Russo-Prussians would have been an- 
nihilated. But he did not stand; and re- 
treating by preconcerted arrangement behind 
the Deichsel, led his antagonist to believe 
that he lacked confidence in his army. Per- 
haps this mistake was engendered by the 
steady stream of uneasy reports Napoleon 
was receiving from his own generals. On the 
23d he wrote to Maret that his division com- 
manders seemed to have no self-reliance ex- 
cept in his presence; «the enemy’s strength 
seems great to them wherever I am not.» 
Marmont was the chief offender, having se- 
verely criticized a plan of operations which 
would require one or more of the marshals to 
act independently in Brandenburg or Silesia. 
At any rate, Napoleon was set in his idea, and 
pressed on in pursuit. On the 22d Blicher 
was beyond the Katzbach, and the French van 
close behind, when word arrived at Napo- 
leon’s headquarters that the Austro-Russians 
had entered Saxony, and were menacing Dres- 
den. Howalert and sane the Emperor was, how 
thoroughly he foresaw every contingency, ap- 
pear from the minute directions he wrote for 
Macdonald, who was left to block the road for 
Blicher into Saxony, while Lauriston was to 
outflank and shut off the perfervid veteran 
from both Berlin and Zittau. 

These having been written, Napoleon, 
wheeling the corps of Marmont, Vandamme, 
and Victor, together with Latour-Maubourg’s 
cavalry and the guard, hastened back to rein- 
force St. Cyr at Dresden. On the 25th, as he 
passed Bautzen, he learned that Oudinot had 
been defeated at Luckau; but he gave no heed 
to the report, and next day he reached Dres- 
den at nine in the morning. An hour later the 
guard came up, having performed the almost 
incredible feat of marching seventy-six miles 
in three days. Vandamme, with 40,000 men, 
had reached Pirna, a few miles above the city, 
and St. Cyr was drawing in behind the tem- 
porary fortifications of Dresden. The head of 
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Napoleon’s defensive line was to be kept at 
any cost. The enemy, too, was at hand, but 
they had no plan. In a council of war held by 
them the same morning there was protracted 
debate, and finally Moreau’s advice to advance 
in seven columns was taken. He refused «to 
fight against his country,» but explained that 
the French could never be conquered in mass, 
and that if one assailing column were crushed 
the rest could still push on. This long delib- 
eration cost the allies their opportunity, for 
at four in the afternoon, when they attacked, 
the mass of the French army had crossed the 
Elbe and completed the garrison of the city. 
For two hours the fighting was fierce and 
stubborn; from three different sides, Russians, 
Austrians, and Prussians, each made substan- 
tial gains; at six Napoleon determined to 
throw in his guard. With fine promptness 
Mortier, with two divisions of the young 
guard, sallied forth against the Russians, 
and, fighting until midnight, drove them be- 
yond the hamlet of Striefen. St. Cyr dislodged 
the Prussians, and pushed them to Strehla, 
while Ney, with two divisions of the young 
guard, threw a portion of the Austrians into 
Plauen, and Murat, with two divisions of in- 
fantryand Latour-Maubourg’s cavalry, cleared 
the suburb Friedrichstadt of the rest. Napo- 
leon, alert and ubiquitous, then made his usual 
round, and knew when he retired to rest that 
with 70,000 men or boys he had repulsed 
150,000 of his foe. His inspiriting personal 
work might be calculated as worth 80,000 of 
his opponent’s best men. That night both Mar- 
mont and Victor, with their corps, entered 
the city; and Vandamme in the early dawn 
began to bombard Pirna, thus drawing away 
forces from the allies to hold that outpost. 
The morning of the 27th opened in a tem- 
pest of wind and rain, a fact which is consid- 
ered as having been most advantageous to the 
French, since it enabled them to hide their 
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movements, and interfered with their enemy’s 
guns and ammunition. In any case, the second 
day’s fighting was more disastrous to the allies 
than the first. At six both sides were arrayed. 
On the French right Victor and Latour-Mau- 
bourg; then Marmont; then the old guard, and 
Ney, with two divisions of the young guard; 
next St. Cyr, with Mortier on the left. Op- 
posite stood Russians, Prussians, and Aus- 
trians, in the same relative positions, on 
higher ground, encircling the French all the 
way westward and around by the south to 
Plauen; between their center and left was 
reserved a gap for the Austrians under 
Klenau, who were coming up from Tharandt 
in the blinding storm, and were overdue. 
At seven began the artillery fire of the young 
guard; but before long it ceased for an instant, 
since the gunners found the enemy’s line too 
high for the elevation of their guns. «Con- 
tinue,» came swiftly the Emperor’s order; « we 
must occupy the attention of the enemy on 
that spot.» The ruse succeeded; at ten Murat 
dashed through the apparently unnoticed gap, 
and, turning westward toward the Elbe, killed 
or captured all who composed the enemy’s ex- 
treme left. The garrison of Pirna stood firm 
until afternoon, and then retreated toward 
Peterswald. Elsewhere there was continuous 
fighting, but the French merely held their 
own. Napoleon lounged all day in a curious 
apathy before his camp-fire, his condition be- 
ing apparently due to the incipient stages of 
a digestive disorder. Early in the after- 
noon Schwarzenberg heard of Murat’s great 
charge, but he still held firm. When, however 
the flight from Pirna was announced, he pre- 
pared to retreat, and at five his columns were 
slowly withdrawing from conflict. By six Na- 
poleon was aware that the conflict was over, 
and, mounting his horse, he trotted listlessly 
to the palace, his old gray overcoat and hood 
streaming with rain. 

William M. Sloane. 


MINE ENEMY. 


IRELESS enemy have I, 
Who, with arch insistency, 
Maketh without sign of cease 
Keen attacks upon my peace. 


Sad my plight, who never know 
If by night or day my foe 

Will, with his strategic art, 
Storm the ramparts of my heart. 


Through delay and dearth and doubt 
I have kept the foeman out; 
But I fear the fort must fall, 
And his banner top the wall, 


And I pine in long duress, 

If no friend heed my distress: 
Who will come and cause to flee 
Love, that is mine enemy? 


Clinton Scoliard. 











AN ESKIMO GIRL. 


T the head of an almost unknown bay, be- 
yond the waters of Inglefield Gulf, the 
Faleon found temporary rest; and there, 
under a lofty peak and in the presence of a 
mighty glacier, we erected our two tiny build- 
ings. The site was chosen upon a terrace in 
the bed of an ancient glacier, and near a 
rapid brook that ran down to the bay. The 
studio formed a wing of the larger building, 
and was built of three-inch grooved pine. It 
was made with double walls, and had an air- 
space of one foot completely enveloping top, 
sides, and bottom, and an additional air-space 
of one inch formed by felt covering the walls 
and ceiling. On the side facing the west were 
placed double doors, and on the south a double 
skylight and a window. Over three of the ex- 
terior walls was fastened the conventional 
tar-paper. In this small abode, the northern- 
most studio in the world, with a ground-space 
of fifteen by six and a half feet, and with a 
height of less than eight, my comrade and I 
were to dwell for more than a year. 

On August 26, 1893, the studio was made 
habitable with two folding-beds, trunks and 
boxes for seats and receptacles, and oil-cloth 
for floor-covering. A long shelf was run along 
the west side of the room, near the ceiling, 
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and under the skylight was placed a series of 
shelves. A clock with a homelike voice gave 
an air of habitableness to the room, and from 
the ceiling was suspended a lamp with a chain 
for raising and lowering it—always an object 
of wonder and delight to the childlike Innuit, 
or Eskimo. Near by were two other dwellings, 
but of sealskin, the homes of the Innuits Myo 
and Kashoo, who, with their families, had 
been induced to leave the neighborhood of 
Cape Parry and come with us. 

The long night was approaching, and from 
the time our dwelling was made ready until 
September 15 our days and nights were passed 
in long hunting-excursions. On one a distance 
of 190 miles was covered in a whale-boat. 

We found the Innuits very quick-witted and 
intelligent; with unvarying good nature and 
a keen appreciation of fun, they proved them- 
selves companionable in spite of their un- 
cleanliness. Their skill manifested itself in 
many ways during these long excursions. 
Later in the year it showed itself, on one 
occasion, in a particularly interesting way. 
Having found it necessary to cross a glacier 
on a hunting-trip, our Innuits paused at the 
edge and hallooed to ascertain the direction 
of the echo. On the return a storm of snow 
and fog had obliterated all landmarks, but 
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the Innuits easily found the way by means 
of the echo. 

There was always a charm in their strange 
melodies, and particularly at night, as they 
slowly rowed along the black waters among 
ghostly, beautiful icebergs, under the star- 
less sky. And such melodies! They were like 
the sighing of the winds, low, contented, full- 
breathed, yet with an undertone of sadness. 
But at times their songs are vehement with joy 
and action. Sometimes they are broken with 
recitative. I give the music of a few: 


No 1. 
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On these inland hunting-trips an ominous 
silence reigned. We were then having alter- 
nate day and night, and the spirit of the ap- 
proaching months of darkness seemed to hold 
the day in thrall. The weird desolation and 

loneliness of the great peaks; 
the interminable ice-caps, lus- 
trous and cold under the gray 
waste of cloud; the wide, mossy 
stretches, thick-set with ir- 
regular boulders of many 
hues, and thickly starred with 
white, pink, purple, and yellow flowers; the 
absence of life; the windless hush—all these 
wove a web of awe about one’s mental per- 
ceptions, and made the world in which we 
walked seem a part of strange dreams. 

By October 7 the sun like a ball of orange 
fire rose over the great hills at 10 A. M., 
and disappeared behind them, on the bay’s 
farther side, by 3 P.M. Every one was busy, 
the men out on hunting-trips down the bay, or 
carrying provisions to Moraine Camp on the 
ice-cap. To sketch from the studio window 
we had to scrape the frostwork from the 
window-panes every few minutes, so near 
was winter to us. The brook had been froz&n 
for some time, and to obtain drinking-water it 
was necessary to go to a small fresh-water 
lake half a mile up the valley. Soon it too was 
frozen, as the temperature was rapidly falling 
even in our lower regions; on the ice-cap it 
was already 11° below zero. Snow-squalls fre- 
quently blew over the valley, giving some of 
the wildest and strangest effects that I had 
seen in this strange land. One came up from 
Inglefield Gulf, a mass of purplish gray cloud 
that made the water even a darker hue, and 
half obliterated the long range of cliffs on 
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the opposite side of the bay with a translucent 
veil which gave them a pinkish tinge. Here 
and there on the cliffs were traces of straw- 
color, with lilac shadows, while just above 
the hills the clouds cleared to a light pearly 


TONG-WING-WAH. 


gray, with traces of pinkish yellow. Over the 


yet calm waters of the bay hosts of ice-floes 
and icebergs were scattered, all a delicate 
blue-green above the grayish purple of the 


sea. In the foreground a large iceberg 
had grounded near the entrance to Falcon 
Harbor, and gave the highest note to the 
picture—a light pinkish cream with shadows 
of greenish blue. This was at 1 Pp. M., and ina 
few moments darkness overtook the day, and 
snow fell thick and fast. 

The studio was gradually becoming pic- 
turesque on the outside, as the eaves were 
decked with great pieces of reindeer meat, 
and the top with antlers and kayaks. At noon 
the lurid sun began its westering course be- 
hind the hills, giving the most beautiful effect 
of the day; but it moved so rapidly that one 
had to work with great speed to accomplish 
anything. I made sketches daily from the win- 
dow, and then sallied forth up the valley or 
over the hills back of the house, which looked 
down upon the great glacier and Bowdoin Bay. 
One would need a hundred hands as well as a 
hundred eyes adequately to cope with the rich 
color harmonies of the North. I took several 
photographs of the glacier, and then made a 
quick sketch—quick perforce, for I came near 
freezing my fingers. Happily, the addition of 
some petroleum kept the colors pliable long 
enough to complete the sketch. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


By October 18 all bird life except the ra- 
vens had deserted us. Five were counted that 
afternoon around the walrus cache on the 
rocky point that jutted out into the bay oppo- 
site the camp. This was also the resort of a 
number of Eskimo dogs that had never been 
caught since their landing from the Falcon. 
Some of our ice-cap party returned toward 
evening, leaving the others in a snow-hut. 
They brought tidings of severe storms and 
winds, which rendered it impossible to see 
about them for more than ten feet during the 
whole of their stay. 

We did much entertaining, as we were 
continually visited by different members of 
the tribe of two hundred or more. They were 
content to sit and share the warmth and 
shelter of our house, and gaze on the curious 
things it contained. They would turn the 
pages of a magazine by the hour, and, holding 
the book upside down, ask questions about the 
pictures. What particularly pleased them was 
anything in the shape of gun, knife, or am- 
munition. Of eating they never tired. The 
amount of food they consumed was astonish- 
ing, and they particularly reveled in our 
coffee, biscuit, and pemmican. This love was 
manifested by a little ditty that they sang 
quite often : 

« Uh-bis-e-ken, 
Uh-pem-e-ken. 


The women are very clever with the needle, 
and as most of us had adopted the Innuit boot 
of sealskin, which required frequent mending, 
they were always in demand. In mechanical 
ingenuity they are remarkable. Both men 
and women are carvers in ivory, and the tiny 
figures— human as well as animal—that they 
fashion in this material, although somewhat 
crude, show no mean ability. This skill is 
also to be remarked in regard to the use of 
the pencil. One of them, As-sey-e-yeh, drew 
from memory a steamer in perspective, with 
the reflections in the water, and that, too, in 
a suggestive and artistic way. 

Arctic literature dwells on the monotonous 
life of the polar regions, but it cannot be such 
to a lover of nature. The beauties of nature 
in those high latitudes are far more varied than 
in any other part of the world that I have seen. 
On October 26 the last view of the sun’s face 
was deniéd us by the rushing clouds. The win- 
ter’s routine began with the setting of a day 
and an all-night watch. We had the moon 
by day—a day full of beautiful color harmo- 
nies and twilight in tone; for although the sun 
had disappeared, a radiance of rich orange, 
succeeded by yellow and yellowish blue, 
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merged in the blue of the heavens, which was 
brightest at noon. The reign of night was 
upon us, and with it the beginning of a series 
of color-poems that the art of the painter 
could only faintly portray. The thermometer 
registering 4° below zero F., and the bay 
having frozen over, I took daily trips in the 
uncertain, mysterious light that shone in the 
far south—an orange radiance that brooded 
over the rich gray of the southern hills, fad- 
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spires very freely in these hard, steep jour- 
neys, but cools rapidly when a stop for rest 
or breath is taken, which adds to the discom- 
fort. We reached the camp at last, a snow 
igloo at an elevation of 2500 feet. The igloo is 
built in two parts, through the small openings 
of which we crawled to the inner room. The 
floor of this room was strewn with hay; sleep- 
ing-bags of skin, an oil-can and a stove, and 
a quantity of canned goods, completed the 
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ing toward the zenith successively into orange 
madder, lemon, and dark lilac. 

About the middle of November I visited 
for the first time Moraine Camp, five miles 
away from the studio. We started in clear, 
calm weather, climbing all the way. On our 
right, rocky walls supported ice-caps from 
1500 to 2500 feet in height; to the left 
coursed that most majestic of rivers, the 
glacier, cutting its way through lofty, pre- 
cipitous crags of dark brown rock from the 
sea of ice which ran in great swells far 
inland. The path was very steep, and lay 
through deep snow, swept by anicy wind which 
nipped our faces and converted the hair upon 
them into a solid mass of icicles. One per- 


furnishing. What little light the room ob- 
tained came in through a small opening in the 
roof and through its semi-opaque walls of 
snow. It was, as one may well imagine, a close 
and ill-smelling place, from which I was glad 
to escape. 

In the last days of November the Innuit 
arrivals were numerous, and the hospitality 
of Kashoo’s igloo and the lodge was taxed 
to the utmost. The light was lessening day 
by day, though the beauty of this ice world 
did not wane. I think I never felt the 
strength, the glory, of silence so vividly as 
on the 26th of the month, standing on a 
rocky height above the bay. Across the 
heavens beautiful auroras streamed at fre- 
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quent intervals in colors of faint orange, 
green, and blue, scarcely dimming the myri- 
ads of brilliant stars that glittered in the 
deep blue vault, which lightened to turquoise 
at the horizon. Majestic cliffs swept away 
across the bay, with its shadowy greenish- 
blue bergs, all bathed in one shimmering veil 
of transparent gold from the light of the moon. 
In a silence that made the beating of the 
heart and the pulsation of the blood in the 
veins seem almost audible, I was suddenly at- 
tracted by a peculiar, occasional crackling 
sound. Presently the sound came very near, 
and, turning, I perceived a yellowish-white 
object, about three feet in length, steadily 
approaching. The little creature gradually 
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the year, was upon us. In the absence of a 
moon the light of the stars was so strong 
that onseveral occasions I detected shadows on 
the snow, while their penumbre were full of 
prismatic colors. A condensation of frost had 
by this time completely covered the windows 
of the studio, and a wainscoting of the same 
material girded the entire room to the height 
of three feet. The accumulation of ice was 
fully an inch and a half thick on the inner 
door of the studio, and made it impossible to 
close the door completely. Every morning 
the door was so thoroughly frozen in the jamb 
that it was necessary to chop the ice away 
to get out. Everything in the bottom of our 
trunks and boxes was frozen, being covered 
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circled about, until it paused about fifteen 
feet away. As I had remained motionless, its 
curiosity led it to sit down upon its haunches 
and deliberately stare at me. Twice it seated 
itself, and then, running behind a boulder, 
peeped over the edge, until, satisfied or 
alarmed, it disappeared. It was an Arctic fox. 

Thanksgiving Day passed with a little 
dinner, and December, the darkest month of 


with ice crystals. Even poppy-oil, sperm-oil, 
and ammonia placed upon the shelves were 
in a state of milky consistency. Everything 
of a perishable nature had to be kept free 
from contact with the floor and the walls, 
and the only safe place for canvas, drawing- 
paper, etc., was on the long shelf near the 
ceiling. A corridor surrounded the lodge and 
part of the studio. Here was always the 
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AN ESKIMO AND HIS DOGS RESTING 


darkness of midnight. Eskimo dogs, alert 
for food, were continually underfoot; and 
several burros, with carrier pigeons whose 
days were numbered, made it an abiding- 
place. The remaining portion, stored with 
provisions, was separated by partitions. 

On December 15 I noticed innumerable fox- 
tracks on the hills back of the camp. The 
south light had now grown paler and paler; 
a dark mass of purplish gray clouds settled 
over the region, leaving only a faint greenish- 
yellow streak. At one end of the streak the 
light flickered fitfully, as if a storm were 
raging there. The hills rose dark and gray 
under their mantle of snow; in the valley be- 
low two dark spots showed where our dwell- 
ings stood. A thin column of smoke ascended 
silently from a chimney, and a little to the 
right a larger column arose, lighted now and 
then by a fitful ruddy flame from a fire built 
to thaw walrus-meat for the dogs. The cries 
of men and dogs rose on the still air—so 
still that the sounds echoed and reéchoed, 
making strange noises in the hills. 

Christmas came almost before we were 
aware. Sports had been arranged for the 
occasion, and at half-past two we assembled 
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on the bay in front of the camp, with the 
stars shining overhead and the moon’s light 
streaming over the dark hills. 

A double row of ice-columns led away in 
dim perspective over the ice-covered bay for 
more than two hundred yards, reminding one 
of an alabaster colonnade forming the ap- 


proach to an ancient Greek temple. Over 
these were laid bamboo poles, and at each 
end of the course a red torch-light was thrust 
into the snow. We then indulged in hurdle- 
racing and other sports. It was a strange 
spectacle, with the wild figures of the Innuits 
and the fur-clad members of the party, now in 
the cold blue light of the moon, now in the 
bright red light from the torches, grouped 
about the contestants, and the towering, 
gloomy mass of Mount Bartlett in the back- 
ground. The games were hurried through, 
for it was cold sport with the thermometer 
24° below zero. 

Now the light of the sun began visibly 
to return. To our vision, sharpened by the 
long darkness, every change, even the slight- 
est, was noticed. What new life and joy it 
brought! I never knew the blessedness of 
light before. The dull glow seen through the 
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ice-coated windows was succeeded by a mani- 
fest light at noon. Winter was surely passing, 
and comparative comfort would soon be ours 
again. No one who has not been denied the 
sun’s light for so long a period can appreciate 
the sensations that its return produces. 

On March 6, 1894, the start was made for 
the inland ice, and passing successively Mo- 
raine Camp and several previous stopping- 
places, guided by the bamboo poles stuck in the 
snow, we went some twenty-six miles inland. 
Even on this great ice-desert the effects are 
continually changing, especially at this season 
of alternate night and day. The wind blew 
ceaselessly from the far north, and with the 
exception of our little party there was not a 
sign of life. The Innuits who accompanied us 
built a snow-house, the eight teams of eighty- 
four dogs were tied to stakes driven into the 
ice, and the tangled traces arranged. Our 
petroleum and alcohol stoves furnished us 
with tea, which, accompanied with frozen 
pemmican and biscuits, formed our repast. 
Then every one turned into his sleeping- 
bag, where the inner garments, saturated 
with perspiration from the exertion incident 
to travel, became clammy and cold. This, to- 
gether with icy drafts down the back, cramps, 
and miniature snowfalls inside the tent or 
igloo, and with the breath condensing in icicles 
about the hood of the opening, rendered the 
situation anything but comfortable. 

Early one morning, after vainly endeavor- 
ing to sleep, I went outside. The stars were 
shining in a sky of dark, rich purple lighten- 
ing to a yellowish tone on the northern hori- 
zon; the vast desert was a great mass of deli- 
cate lilac and green, and the igloo a brighter 
note of the same color. The dogs, curled up 
in balls and almost covered by the snow, were 
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so many black spots. The wind blew shrill 
and chill, and the snow streamed and eddied 
in long veils over the lonely desert. The tents 
flapped like great birds alighting, and the 
wind-gage kept up a monotonous tap-tap-tap. 
The utter loneliness and desolation of the 
scene were so penetrating that I was glad to 
creep over the recumbent forms of my com- 
panions into the shelter of the sleeping-bag, 
where I shivered and dozed until the bright 
sun called us again to life and action. 

With the return of light came the wild 
call of the kittiwake and gerfalcon, the chir- 
rup of the snow-bunting, the peculiar note 
of the wheatear, the hoarse quack of ducks 
and many others of the feathered tribe, the re- 
awakened roar of cascades, and an occasional 
cannonade as some mighty fragment of ice, be- 
coming detached from a glacier or an iceberg, 
fell with a roar into the sea. Butterflies, bees, 
and flies flitted over the bright green moss 
and grasses spangled with dainty wild-fiowers. 

The interior of the studio became very 
damp as the higher temperature melted the 
ice between the walls, the wainscoting of ice, 
and the frost accumulation on the windows. 
The water dripped over everything, forming 
pools on the floor. What with Innuit models 
posing until midnight, and walks across the 
bay or climbs in the hills for a sketch, the 
long Arctic day gave little rest. On July 30, 
during one of these excursions, a startling 
cry of «Oo-me ok-suah-tig-eh-lay!» («The 
great ship has returned!») rang through 
the silent air; and hastening back with joyful 
trepidation to camp, I learned that the Falcon 
had been sighted. Two Innuits had traveled 
over the ice of the bay, anxious to be the 
first heralds of the good tidings and earn the 
promised reward of a gun. 
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CAPTIVE. 


Lie in the dark of some despairing dream 
Sorrow has all her will with me, and ease 
Is full forgotten, through her dear degrees 
Steals Music, beckoning with a hand supreme 
For me to follow. Straight I see the gleam 
Where the winds dip them in the far, bright seas 
That roll and break upon the Hebrides; 
See white wings flash, and hear the sea-birds scream. 
Or it may be in palace gardens falis 
The moonlight on wide roses, where the swell 
Of one great lover’s heart in passion calls 
To deeps in other hearts. And, listening, well 
I know, while sink my slow dissolving walls, 
So Music lured Eurydice from hell. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


| pe pre eee eee teat 
of the Genet family, written by Mme. Cam- 
pan, author of memoirs of Marie Antoinette, 
and lady of the bedchamber to the queen, are 
in the possession of Mr. George Clinton Genet, 
of Greenbush, near Albany, New York, the 
youngest and sole surviving son of «Citi- 
zen» Edmond-Charles Genet, to whom they 
were sent by Mme.Campazn, his sister. The nar- 
rative was written for the author’s nephews 
and nieces in America, children of Edmond- 
Charles Genet. He was minister of France 
to the United States in 1793, but became 
an American citizen, and settled in the State 


of New York, where he married a daughter 
of George Clinton, Governor of New York, 
and Vice-President of the United States. 
After the death of his wife he married a 
daughter of Samuel Osgood, Postmaster- 
General under Washington. He had escaped 
the guillotine of Robespierre, and incurred 
the undying hate and calumnies of the French 
Jacobins, of the French émigrés, and, for his 
course while minister, of the British faction 
in America. He died and was buried at Green- 
bush in 1834. 

These extracts have a special and timely 
interest from the fact that an absurd at- 
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tempt has been made recently to prove in a 
published volume that Ney was not shot in 
1815, but escaped to America, and became 
a schoolmaster in North Carolina, where he 
lately died. An alleged facsimile of his writ- 
ing is given in the book, as well as one of 
the writing of the old French cavalryman 
who, it is alleged, when drunk on a certain 
occasion, declared himself to be the Duke of 
Elchingen. The writing which it is claimed 
is the genuine writing of the marshal seems 
doubtful when compared with that known to 
be his, and the assumed similarity between that 
and the writing of the old French soldier of 
North Carolina is inconceivable. It is absurd 
to suppose that Ney should have proclaimed 
himself to be the Duke of Elchingen, since 
at the time of his execution he was Prince of 
Moskowa, and no longer Duke of Elchingen. 
It is impossible that, as is asserted in the book 
referred to, Ney should have consented to 
416 


the subterfuge of being shot at by muskets 
charged with powder alone, and after fall- 
ing and pretending to be dead, should have 
suffered himself to be carried into exile in a 
strange land. At the battle of Waterloo Ney 
vainly sought death wherever the battle 
was fiercest. With an army of sixty thou- 
sand men still left, he capitulated under 
the walls of Paris, upon condition of general 
amnesty of offenses both civil and military. 
These terms were basely violated, and to 
satisfy the clamor of the returned aristocrats 
of the old régime, Ney was executed. Welling- 
ton could have prevented this crime after the 
condemnation by the chamber of peers, but 
did not, for reasons best known to himself. 
Ney was offered an opportunity to escape, but 
refused. He asked the soldiers to fire at his 
heart, and they did. Moreover, at the time 
when it is claimed that Ney was concealing 
himself in North Carolina, Joseph Bonaparte 
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was living at Bordentown, and his house and 
his fortune would have been at Ney’s disposal. 
Moreover, after the fall of the Bourbons there 
would have been no reason why Ney should 
not have returned to France. In 1832 Eugéne 
Ney, his third son, visited the United States, 
and went to the house of his kinsman Genet, 
who resided on the Hudson, near Albany, but 
never heard of this alleged Duke of Elchingen. 
It is useless to follow these absurdities further. 
Ney is buried in Pére la Chaise at Paris, with 
two of his sons and his brother-in-law Gamot. 
A plain slab marks the place. On the spot 
where he was executed stands a monument 
erected by the French government. 


George Clinton Genet. 


MME. CAMPAN’S CONTEMPORARY 
ACCOUNT. 


[Translated from the manuscript of Jeanne- 
Louise-Henriette Genet Campan.] 


THE AUGUIE FAMILY. 


THE third daughter of my father was Ade- 
laide Genet. She was one of the handsomest 
and most charming women of Paris. Being a 
young girl, she often came to see me at the 
palace of Versailles, when my duties at court 
required me to sojourn there. The young 
queen [Marie Antoinette] saw her; her beauty 
and, above all, her graceful and modest air 
pleased her exceedingly. Finally one day she 
summoned me and told me to see M. Genet on 
her behalf, and to ask him if it would be agree- 
able to him to have his daughter placed among 
the young persons who composed her circle; 
that she would take upon herself with all her 
heart, if that proposition suited him, an en- 
gagement to marry Adelaide, and to assure to 
whomever should ask her hand the first vacant 
farmer-generalship. I started at once to an- 
nounce to my father an event that filled him 
with joy. It was a third daughter provided for 
and married, and his patrimony being partly 
dissipated, the establishing of his children in 
life gave him proper anxiety. 

M. Auguié, born at Figeac, in the south of 
France, belonged to one of the best families 
in his province. Already occupying the place 
of commissary-general of subsistence in the 
army, he presented himself to obtain the hand 
of my sister. He was amiable, gallant in so- 
ciety, good-looking, and did as much to please 
my sister as to be agreeable to my father. 
The queen endowed my sister with a pension 
of seven thousand francs, a beautiful present 
of diamonds, and besides gave her the assur- 
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ance of the minister of finance that M. Auguié 
should be provided with the first charge of 
receiver-general of finance that should be- 
come vacant. The marriage took place under 
the happiest auspices. Soon after he obtained 
the receiver-generalship of the duchy of Bar 
and of Lorraine, without losing his former 
place. This charge brought him in nearly a 
hundred thousand francs a year. M. Auguié 
has always made a good and honorable use of 
his riches, and has left little to his family, 
not through prodigality, but through losses 
that the Revolution has rendered inevitable. 

Mme. Auguié had three daughters. An- 
toinette Auguié married M. Gamot; she was 
the goddaughter of Marie Antoinette and of 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. Eglé Auguié 
married Marshal Ney; Adéle Auguié married 
General de Broc. The attachment of Mme. 
Auguié for the queen was what your heart 
will tell you it should have been. As soon as 
the revolutionary furies brought danger to the 
royal family, my sister hastened from Paris 
to Versailles, remaining constantly with her 
unfortunate and august protectress, who for 
these proofs of devotion gave her the nick- 
name of her «lioness.» She had the happiness 
on the terrible day of October 6, 1789, to 
save the life of the queen by throwing her- 
self before the assassins who presented them- 
selves in a crowd at a door that she had 
the courage to shut and barricade against 
their entering, which gave the queen time 
to flee half dressed to the apartment of the 
king. 

In those times of political changes there 
was no wavering on our part; the feelings of 
devotion and gratitude formed for my sister 
and me the base of the most holy law. When 
we follow the dictates of these sentiments 
there is no danger of going astray. . 

On August 10, 1792, the palace of the 
Tuileries was besieged and the throne of 
Louis XVI was overturned because it no 
longer rested on the ancient basis of the 
monarchy, and because that unfortunate mon- 
arch, in the hope of regaining his former 
rights, had hesitated to insure them with new 
constitutional laws. During that frightful 
and memorable day my sister and I many 
times ran the risk of perishing. The queen 
was for twenty-four hours a prisoner in the 
National Assembly. From there she sent for 
us to come to her. We hastened to her at the 
risk of our lives. During the passage the queen 
had to make from her apartments in the 
Tuileries to the Chamber of Deputies she 
had been so closely pressed by the crowd that 
she had been despoiled of her watch and her 
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purse, and my sister lent her twenty-five louis. 
When the royal family was transferred to 
the Temple, Pétion, mayor of Paris, refused 
us permission to follow the queen thither. 

Our duties had come to an end. We retired 
to De Beauplan; afterward we hired together 
the Chateau de Coubertin, which is a mile 
from that of De Beauplan. Your father 
quitted France on January 23, 1793. He was 
denounced and removed from office, inevita- 
ble death awaiting him in France if he had 
left your protecting shores. The National 
Assembly believed for a moment that he had 
had the temerity to return to France, and had 
landed at Brest, and at once the gazettes an- 
nounced his arrival and death. 
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That very day some business of imperious 
necessity forced me to go from the country 
to Paris, to stay several days. Disguised as 
a peasant, I gave my arm to my faithful 
and good Voisin, when I heard two men cry- 
ing out in a loud voice the most important 
news in the gazette of the day. These men 
repeated alternately on each side of the 
street: « Arrival at Brest of M. Genet, min- 
ister of the Republic to the United States. 
This minister will at once make the perilous 
ascent of the guillotine.» Ah! my dear chil- 
dren, these few words, read after twenty-five 
years, and at a great distance from the place 
where they first struck my ear and tore my 
heart, will undoubtedly cause you a vivid 
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emotion. Judge what the most tender sister 
experienced at the moment. Mme. Voisin saw 
me grow pale, tremble, and about to fall in 
the street. I might be recognized and at once 
thrown into the fatal cart, which often car- 
ried people to the scaffold, without trial, for 
simple exclamations of fright or of public dis- 
approbation. My faithful friend sustained me, 
and almost carried me into a shop, where some 
humane people restored me to consciousness. 
The same day I learned that my brother had 
not returned, and I went again to the country, 
to quit it no more. 

. . . It tries my feelings to have to trace 
the deplorable end of your aunt, Mme. Auguié. 
It was occasioned by the trial of the queen, 
who thought it her duty to declare that the 
twenty-five louis, which were all she had in 
her pocket for spending-money, should be re- 
turned to Mme. Auguié, who had lent them 
to her while she was a prisoner in the National 
Assembly. Many months had passed between 
that declaration of the queen and the arrest 
of my sister and myself. We had been as- 
sured that the secretary of the tribunal of 
blood had written « Augal» in place of « Au- 
guié,» with the intention, without knowing 
her, of saving a victim so innocently desig- 
nated; for the poor queen could not suppose, 
in leaving a place where she had been de- 
prived of all kinds of communication with 
men, that they had become so ferocious that 
so simple a matter would be transformed into 
a crime. Finally, nine months after, while 
we were still reassured by the name Augal 
printed in all the papers in place of the true 
name of my sister, an atrocious man of qual- 
ity (whose name I will not mention, to avoid 
making family hatred hereditary) took up the 
frightfyl réle of «lamb»! to Robespierre, 
and made a note that he signed and addressed 
to the Committee of Public Safety. This note 
read: «I have been through all the prisons 
of Paris. I am astonished not to find there 
Mme. Auguié, designated erroneously in the 
trial of Marie Antoinette as Mme. Augal. She 
and her sister, Mme. Campan, ought to be in 
prison long since.» At once a mandate to 
«fetch» was hurled against my sister, and 
one to «arrest by soldiers » against me. Four 
soldiers arrived at our country house. My 
sister, who was to be taken at once to the 
prison of the Conciergerie, where the victims 
remained only a day or two, did not wish to 
be arrested. She fled upon an ass across 
the fields, reached Paris, and from fright at 
her position lost her reason; but in her mad- 


! This was the designation given to persons put into 
the prisons solely to serve as spies upon the prisoners. 
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ness she traced upon a piece of paper: «If 
I die on the scaffold, my husband, already a 
prisoner, will also perish; our property will 
be confiscated—my daughters, what will be- 
come of you! If I can escape the scaffold, I 
can save for you, perhaps, the property that 
is my own.» Still, signs of real alienation 
preceded the moment when she precipitated 
herself from the window of the furnished 
apartments where she was concealed. What. 
despair reigned among us! Two days after, 
Robespierre and his frightful power were 
crushed, and the prisons were thrown open. 
M. Auguié came out, but found only despair 
in his house, and grief for a most justly 
cherished wife. Antoinette, his eldest daugh- 
ter, almost died from grief; the gaiety of 
youth disappeared forever, and her misfor- 
tune developed in her a precocious intelli- 
gence that has always remained. 

. . . It was at this period that I went to 
St. Germain. Antoinette followed her father 
to Paris. Eglé and poor Adéle came to take 
their place among my first pupils. Their eldest 
sister came to join them when M. Auguié was 
called to the service of the armies. Mme. de 
Beauharnais, since empress, also came out of 
the prison of Robespierre, who had executed 
her husband. She came at the same moment 
to confide to me her daughter and her niece. 
The most sincere and constant friendship 
was established between the amiable Hor- 
tense and my nieces; and that innocent in- 
timacy of the class determined their destiny 
—a destiny brilliant and deceitful, with which 
they might justly be dazzled, but which con- 
ducted them, as well as her whom chance 
had given them as a support, toward new 
misfortunes. 

M. Auguié, provided with the place of ad- 
ministrator of the posts, enjoyed for a long 
time the elevation of his family. He finished 
his career at the age of seventy-six years, six 
months before the sad end of Marshal Ney. 
His remains are in the cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise at Paris, in the same tomb with those 
of «the bravest of the brave.» 

Eglé, the second daughter of Adelaide 
Genet and M. Auguié, passed many years 
with me at St. Germain after the tragic end 
of her mother. Witty, graceful, and with 
agreeable talents, her infancy and youth 
were easy to direct. Her character en- 
deared her to all my pupils, and she, as 
well as her sister Adéle, became a particular 
friend of Hortense de Beauharnais, who then 
thought little of deceitful grandeurs, and less 
of the fatal honor of being seated on a throne. 
Hortense, whose strange destiny has been 
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so deeply connected with those of my nieces, 
was born with the simplest tastes. Agreeable 
without being handsome, capable of succeed- 
ing in the cultivation of all the fine arts, al- 
ready tried by the terrible crisis of the 
Revolution, she had no ambition but for a 
retired and peaceful life, fearing the splendor 
of the great world; and she often said to me, 
after the sudden elevation of the general 
who had married her mother: « Alas! that man 
is a comet, and we are like the trains of light 
which involuntarily follow those stars. Where 
will he lead us?» Poor young girl! As events 
proved, she was led to an elevation above all 
ranks of society, to fall from the highest 
pinnacle that can be attained; and what was 
most afflicting to her truly pure soul, she was 
condemned to bear all the shafts of those 
greatly multiplied and virulent calumnies that 
accompany the contests of opposite parties. 

Hortense contributed to the marriage of 
Eglé with General Ney. Eglé hesitated some 
time before giving her consent to this union, 
solely from the fear of being the companion 
of a warrior who would be so often exposed. 
Still, his great bravery, and the frank and open 
character which distinguished him, had in- 
spired her with great esteem. The demand for 
her hand had been made, and Eglé had asked 
her father for eight days to consider it. He 
had consented, and was in doubt as to the de- 
termination of his daughter, when a very 
natural incident decided the question. A 
guest who was dining with M. Auguié spoke 
of the high promise of Ney, and referred 
to one engagement where this brave gen- 
eral had had seven horses killed under him. 
«What do you say, sir?» said Eglé, with 
vivacity. «He had thirteen» M. Auguié 
asked his daughter if this exclamation was a 
consent; she blushed, and said nothing. The 
same evening he asked her if he could in- 
form Mme. Bonaparte, who had been charged 
with the demand by the general, of her con- 
sent; she did not object, and their marriage 
was soon concluded... . 

The marriage took place at the Chateau de 
Grignon. Only a few were invited: Hortense, 
then married to Louis Bonaparte, was the 
only lady present outside of the family. (Of 
the two witnesses for Eglé—two particular 
friends of her father—alas! one . . . voted 
for the death of the brave marshal.) The band 
of one of the regiments of the general was 
placed for a week at the Chateau de Grignon; 
the park was illuminated; all the inhabitants 
of the neighboring hamlets were admitted to 
enjoy the féte, which continued for two days. 
The general adored his pretty companion, and 
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joy gave him a radiant air; but how much 
we were touched when, upon the day the .- 
nuptial benediction was given in the chapel 
of the chateau, we saw him leading an old 
shepherd and his wife whom he had discovered 
on the farm of the chateau, and who at that 
time, according to Catholic usage, had to cele- 
brate by a second marriage the fiftieth year 
of their union! He had had each completely 
dressed in the fashion of their province. 
These details will no doubt interest you, my 
dear children. All that relates to the military 
life of the brave Ney belongs to history, but 
all that relates to his private life and to 
his truly patriotic services is the particular 
property of his family. Shortly after his 
marriage he was sent as ambassador to Swit- 
zerland; your cousin went with him. His ele- 
vation became greater when the First Consul 
placed the imperial crown on his own head. The 
general was made marshal of the empire, 
Duke of Elchingen, and afterward Prince of 
Moskowa. His wife was successively named 
lady of the palace to the two empresses. 
Great endowments were given to them, but 
this brilliant state required great expendi- 
tures, and immense revenues are used up 
quite as easily as small ones. Wars suc- 
ceeded, and the campaigns of Spain and the 
fatal campaign of Russia cost the marshal 
600,000 francs. The estate of Courdreaux, 
situated on the road to Tours, is the only 
estate that is left free to his children. They 
should cherish it, for their father never took 
real pleasure except in this retreat, and his 
memory is still adored there. An incident 
confirms this in the most unequivocal manner: 
On the departure of the Prussian troops who, 
in 1815, were in possession of the chateau of 
the marshal, the soldiers stripped the-apart- 
ments of everything. Their wagons were 
loaded with the booty when they received 
orders from their chiefs to employ them for 
other purposes. The spoils, the whole of the 
furniture of twenty-four apartments, were 
put up for sale in the market-place of the 
town of Chateaudun, which is only two leagues 
from Courdreaux. The best beds were offered 
for one écu, and everything else at about the 
same low price, but no one in the whole 
population of that town would buy the least 
part of this immense quantity of furniture. 
A single caldron was sold, but the inhabitants 
of the place, by a public act, established the 
fact that the purchaser inhabited a region 
situated more than six leagues from the 
estate of the marshal. The troops having 
departed, the property was carefully col- 
lected, and sent back to the chateau. My 
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niece lost only a single volume of a very 
beautiful library. This incident does as much 
honor to the inhabitants of that French 
province as to the memory of the marshal. 

A position of the most fatal kind, and far 
beyond the political intelligence of the brave 
Ney, opened under his feet an abyss into 
which he fell; but his glory was not buried 
with him. He left Paris with the firm deter- 
mination to drive Napoleon far from the soil 
of France, because he believed that his re- 
turn would light up a civil war, the name of 
which alone filled the hero with terror. His 
activity, his expressions on receiving the 
orders of the king, were strong and sincere. 
Ney changed his opinion when he saw entire 
populations running after the footsteps of 
Napoleon, and when he learned that the 
brother of the king and Marshal Macdonald 
had left Lyons, as the army refused to obey 
either the prince or the general. His change 
of conduct was confirmed when the insurgent 
peasants took from him ten pieces of cannon, 
which were all the artillery his army corps 
possessed. Finally, when he learned that 
20,000 soldiers had united themselves to the 
imperial eagles under the orders of Napoleon, 
who had already advanced forty leagues on 
the road to Paris, that same horror of civil 
war, that same love of country, and that 
opinion that it was his duty to defend his 
country by uniting himself to that one who 
was its chief by the will of the land or the 
voice of the people, decided him to follow 
Napoleon and to unite with him. He joined 
him at Auxerre, at the hotel of the prefecture 
where Gamot was. There he sent to Napoleon 
a declaration, the first words of which were: 
«I am your prisoner rather than your parti- 
zan. If you continue to govern tyrannically,» 
etc. M. Gamot heard the marshal read that 
singular protest before sending it to Na- 
poleon. Unfortunately, he kept neither a 
memorandum nor a copy of it. That paper 
would have figured nobly in the trial of the 
brave man. Napoleon read it, and with the 
calm air that supreme power taught him so 
well to adopt, tore the paper into small 
pieces, and said simply, «The brave Ney is 
deranged.» 

A sincerity, unwisely combined, directed all 
the actions of this brave man, so much to be 
regretted and so much regretted. His con- 
duct would have deprived him of all favor 
with the emperor, and caused his fall under 
the Bourbons. A mind the first impulse of 
which had been for the republican virtues and 
the love of France could not bind itself to the 
political measures of the old government and 
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to the destruction of that national glory to 
which he had himself contributed. 

These lines which I now trace have this 
much of interest, that they are a faithful 
recital of the interviews that I had with the 
marshal in his prison of the Conciergerie. 
He relied much upon the treaty of Paris, 
which gave pardon and immunity to military 
and civil misdemeanors. He deceived himself. 


[In another place, after speaking of the sister 
of the wife of Ney, who was married to M. Charles 
Gamot, Mme. Campan says:] 


At the first return of the king, he [Gamot] 
had been provided with the prefecture of the 
Department of Yonne, of which the residence 
is at Auxerre. Napoleon, upon his inconceiv- 
able and imposing return of March 20, 1815, 
passed through Auxerre. Anaide-de-camp pre- 
ceded him, and ordered the prefect Gamot to 
prepare everything in his residence to receive 
the emperor, which he did. When Louis 
XVIII returned to France, Gamot was re- 
moved, and came near being proscribed and 
deprived of the pension granted to all the re- 
formed prefects. He distinguished himself 
in his misfortunes by the touching consolation 
he gave to his illustrious brother-in-law in 
his prison at the terrible moment that de- 
prived France of a hero so much regretted. 
He hastened to the fatal spot and threw him- 
self upon the sad remains of that brave man 
who had fallen while sending heavenward his 
last patriotic cry, « Vive la France!» Gamot 
himself washed the bloody wounds, and ren- 
dered Ney those last duties that France in 
tears should have bestowed upon a hero who 
had so gloriously served her. 


ADDENDUM. 


[From a recent volume entitled « Le Maréchal 
Ney, 1815,» by Henri Melschinger, I have trans- 
lated the following narrative of the execution of 
Ney.] 

WHEN the Abbé de Pierre arrived, the 
marshal said to him: «Ah! M. le Curé, I 
understand you. I am ready»... The 
Count de Rochechouart and two lieutenants 
of gendarmes, preceded and followed by 
gendarmes and grenadiers, with the clerk 
Cauchy, left the chamber. . . . It was Tues- 
day. The day was gloomy; a light rain was 
falling from a dense gray mist. « An abomi- 
nable day,» said the marshal, with a natural 
smile. Then, as the Abbé de Pierre stepped 
aside to let him pass, «Get in, M. le Curé,» 
said he, gaily; « presently I will get out first.» 
The two lieutenants got into the carriage 
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with the priest and the condemned; the 
gendarmes and the grenadiers surrounded the 
carriage doors before and behind the wheels. 
Then there came with the Count de Roche- 
chouart and the Marquis de la Rochejaquelin 
on horseback a company of veteran sub- 
officers, the platoon of execution, and a 
picket of the National Guard. A squadron 
of the National Guard closed the cortége. 
The carriage followed the alley that lies on 
the left side of the palace, and the alley of 
the large nurseries, to the gate of the Ob- 
servatory. . . . Three hundred feet from the 
garden gate the carriage stopped. « What, 
arrived so soon !» observed the marshal, who 
believed the execution would take place, like 
that of Labédoyére, in the plain of Grenelle. 

He descended first, as he had said; then, 
turning toward the Abbé de Pierre, who fol- 
lowed him, he gave him a gold box, his last 
souvenir to the maréchale, and for the poor 
of the parish of St. Sulpice some louis that he 
had left. The Abbé de Pierre embraced him, 
blessed him, threw himself on his knees some 
distance away, and remained there in prayer 
until all was over. The troops were formed 
in a hollow square. Ney advanced in front of 
the platoon of execution, who held their guns 
in the position of ready arms. He asked the 
adjutant Saint-Bias how he should place 
himself. In compliance with the orders of 
YEspinois, Saint-Bias wished to bandage his 
eyes and place him on his knees. The mar- 
shal repelled this as a man who for twenty- 
eight years had seen bullets and balls flying 
toward him without flinching. «Do you not 
know, sir, that a soldier does not fear death ? » 
he said. He then took four steps forward, 
«and there,» says Rochechouart, who watched 
the execution from the back of his horse, 
«in an attitude that I shall never forget, it 
was so noble, calm, and dignified, without any 
nervousness, he took off his hat, and, profit- 
ing by the moment that the adjutant gave 
him while stepping to one side and giving 
the signal to fire, he pronounced these few 
words, which I heard very distinctly: «(French- 
men, I protest against my condemnation. My 
honor—) At these last words, as he placed 
his hand on his heart, the shots were heard. 
He fell dead. He fell forward, having received 
eleven bullets out of the twelve: one in his 
right arm, one in his neck, three in his head, 
six in his stomach.» .. . 

While the body of the marshal lay exposed 
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upon the ground, guarded by pickets of in- 
fantry and cavalry, the clerk Cauchy prepared 
the following report: 


This seventh day of December, 1815, at twenty 
minutes past nine in the morning, the under- 
signed, Louis-Frangois Cauchy, recording secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Peers, performing, in 
pursuance of an ordinance of the King of the 
12th of November last, the functions of clerk of 
the said Chamber, went to the place of the Ob- 
servatory designated for the execution of the 
sentence rendered yesterday by the Chamber of 
Peers against Michel Ney, marshal of France, ex- 
peer of France, more fully described in the said 
sentence by which he was condemned to the 
penalty of death applicable in the manner pre- 
scribed by the decree of May 12, 1793. The 
execution has taken place in our presence and in 
the form prescribed. In proof of which we have 
signed this at Paris, the day and year aforesaid. 

CAUCHY. 


According to an official report two hundred 
persons were present at the execution. The 
people kept a mournful silence, or broke out 
into murmurs. . , . Aman came and dipped 
his handkerchief in the blood of the marshal.’ 
The wall which was in course of construction 
and the débris were soon covered with his 
blood. The eager crowd pressed forward to 
obtain the least traces. . . . 

After the execution the body of the mar- 
shal, by the order of General de |’Espinois, 
remained exposed on the ground during a 
quarter of an hour, while the Abbé de Pierre, 
still upon his knees at some paces distant, 
continued to pray. ... 

The quarter-hour of exposure being ended, 
the body was transported to the Hospital of 
the Maternity, the curé of St. Sulpice walk- 
ing at the head of the procession. Sisters 
of charity watched all night over the mar- 
shal. A great number of people of mark, says 
a police report, came to see the body of the 
marshal—peers, generals, officers, ambas- 
sadors. These peers of France, his judges, 
dared to mingle with strangers and a crowd, 
curious to contemplate their victim, to assure 
themselves of his death, and to enjoy his 
punishment. More than five hundred English- 
men came to see the dead body, says another 
report. A soldier of the National Guard said 
to them, «But, gentlemen, you must have seen 
him in Spain.» A veteran added, « You did not 
look at him like that at Waterloo.» 

1 From the national archives, F.7 6683. 


G. C. G. 
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ULLO! Are you come back?» 

The speaker was George Tressady. He 
was descending the steps of his club in Pall 
Mall, and found his arm caught by Naseby, 
who had just dismissed his hansom outside. 

«I came back last night. Are you going 
homeward? I’ll walk across the square with 
you.» 

The two men turned into St. James’s 
Square, and Naseby resumed: 

«Yes; we had a most lively campaign. 
Maxwell spoke better than I ever heard 
him.» 

«The speeches have been excellent read- 
ing, too. And you had good meetings? » 

«Splendid! The couniry is rallying, I can 
tell you. The North is now strong for Max- 
well and the bill—or seems to be.» 

« Just as we are going to kick it out in the 
House? It’s very queer; for no one could 
tell a month ago how the big towns were 
going, and it looked as though even London 
were deserting them.» 

«A mere wave, I think. At least, I ll bet 
you anything they ’ll win this Stepney elec- 
tion. Shall we get the division on the hours 
clause to-morrow? » 

« They say so.» 

«If you know your own interests, you ’ll 
hurry up,» said Naseby, smiling. . « The coun- 
try is going against you.» 

«I imagine Fontenoy has got his eye on 
the country. He’s been letting the Socialists 
talk nonsense till now to frighten the steady- 
going old fellows on the other side, or put- 
ting up our men to mark time. But I saw 
yesterday there was a change.» 


« Between ourselves, has n’t he been talk- 
ing a good deal of nonsense on his own 
account? » 

Naseby threw a glance of laughing inquiry 
at his companion. George shrugged his 
shoulders in silence. It had become matter 
of public remark during the last few days 
that Fontenoy was beginning at last to show 
the strain of the combat—that his speeches 
were growing hysterical and his rule a tyr- 
anny. His most trusted followers were now 
to be heard grumbling in private over certain 
aspects of his bearing in the House. He 
had come into damaging collision with the 
Speaker on one or two occasions, and had 
made here and there a blunder in tactics 
which seemed to show a weakening of self- 
command. Tressady, indeed, knew enough to 
wonder that the man’s nerve and coolness 
had maintained themselves in their fullness 
so long. 

«So Maxwell took a party to the North?» 
said George, dropping the subject of Fonte- 
noy. 

«Lady Maxwell, of course, myself, Ben- 
nett, and Madeleine Penley. It was a plea- 
sure to see Lady Maxwell. She has been 
dreadfully depressed in town lately. But 
those trade-union meetings in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire were magnificent enough to cheer 
any one up.» 

George shook his head. 

«I suspect they come too late to save the 
bill.» 
«I dare say. Well, one can’t help being 
tremendously sorry for her. I thought her 
looking quite thin and ill over it. It makes 
one doubt about women in politics. Maxwell 
will take it a deal-more calmly, unless one 
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misuuderstands his cool ways. But I should n’t 
wonder if she had a breakdown.» 

George made no reply. Naseby talked a 
little more about Maxwell and the tour, the 
critical side of him gaining upon the sympa- 
thetic with every sentence. At the corner of 
King street he stopped. 

«I must go back to the club. By the way, 
have you heard anything of Ancoats lately?» 

George made a face. 

«I saw him in a hansom last night, late, 
crossing Regent Circus with a young woman 
—the young woman, to the best of my be- 
lief.» 

In the few moments’ chat that followed 
Tressady found that Naseby, like Fontenoy, 
regarded him as the new friend who might 
be able to do something for a wild fellow, 
now that mother and old friends were alike 
put aside and ignored. But, as he rather im- 
patiently declared (and was glad to declare), 
such a view was mere nonsense. He had 
tried, for the mother’s sake, and could do 
nothing. As for him, he believed the thing 
was very much a piece of blague— 

« Which won’t prevent it from taking him 
to the devil,» said Naseby, coolly; «and his 
mother, by all accounts, will die of it. I’m 
sorry for her. He seems to think tremen- 
dous things of you. I thought you might 
perhaps have knocked it out of him.» 

George shook his head again, and they 
parted. 

In truth, Tressady was not particularly 
flattered by Ancoats’s fancy for him. He did 
not care enough about the lad in return. 
Yet, in response to one or two outbreaks of 
talk on Ancoats’s part, —talks full of a stagey 
railing at convention, —he had tried, for the 
mother’s sake, to lecture the boy a little, 
to get in a word or two that might strike 
home. But Ancoats had merely stared a mo- 
ment out of his greenish eyes, had shaken 
his queer mane of hair as an animal shakes 
off the hand that curbs it, had changed the 
subject at once, and had departed. Tressady 
had seen very little of him since. 

And he had not, in truth, taken it to heart. 
He had neither time nor mind to think about 
Ancoats. Now, as he walked home to dinner, 
he put the subject from him impatiently. 
His own moral predicament absorbed him; 
this weird, silent way in which the whole 
political scene was changing in aspect and 
composition under his eyes—was grouping 
itself for him around one figure, one face. 

Had he any beliefs left about the bill it- 
self? He hardly knew. In truth, it was not 
his reason that was leading him. It now was 
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little more than a passionate, boyish longing 
to wrench himself free from this odious task 
of hurting and defeating Marcella Maxwell. 
The long process of political argument was, 
in truth, every day loosening and detaching 
those easy convictions of a young chauvinism 
that had drawn him originally to Fontenoy’s 
side. Intellectually he was all adrift. At the 
same time he confessed to himself, with per- 
fect frankness, that he could and would have 
served Fontenoy happily enough but for an- 
other influence—another voice. 

Yet his old-loyalty to Fontenoy tugged 
sorely at his will. And with this loyalty of 
course was bound up the whole question of 
his own personal honor and fidelity—his 
pledges to his constituents and his party. 

Was there no rational and legitimate way 
out? He pondered the political situation, as 
he walked along, with great coolness and 
precision. When the division on the hours 
clause was over, the main struggle on the 
bill, as he had all along maintained, would be 
also at an end. If the government carried 
the clause,—and the probability still was 
that they would carry it by a handful of 
votes,—the two great novelties of the bill 
would have been affirmed by the House. The 
home work in the scheduled trades would 
have been driven by law into inspected work- 
shops, and the male workers in these same 
trades would have been brought under the 
time restrictions of the Factory Acts. 

Compared with these two great reforms, or 
revolutions, the remaining clause—the land- 
lords clause—touched, as he had already said 
to Fontenoy, questions of secondary rank, of 
mere machinery. Might not a man thereupon 
—might not he, George Tressady—review 
and reconsider his whole position? 

He had told Fontenoy that his vote was 
safe; but must that pledge extend to more 
than the vital stuff, the main proposals of 
the bill? The hours clause? Yes. But after it? 

Fontenoy, no doubt, would carry on the 
fight to the bitter end, counting on a final 
and hard-wrung victory. The sanguine con- 
fidence which had possessed him about the 
time of the second reading was gone. He 
did not, Tressady knew, reckon with any cer- 
tainty on turning out the government in this 
coming division. The miserable majority with 
which théy had carried the workshops clause 
would fall again; it would hardly be alto- 
gether effaced. That final wiping-out would 
come—if, indeed, it were attained—in the 
last contest of all, to which Fontenoy was 
already heartening and urging on his fol- 
lowers. 
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Of course Fontenoy’s position in the mat- 
ter was clear. It was that of the leader and 
the irreconcilable. 

But for the private member, who had seen 
cause to modify some of his opinions during 
the course of debate, who had voted loyally 
with his party up till now, might not the 
division on the hours clause be said to mark 
a new stage in the bill—a stage which re- 
stored him his freedom? 

The House would have pronounced on the 
main points of the bill; the country was rally- 
ing to the government; might it not be fairly 
argued that the war had been carried far 
enough? 

He already, indeed, saw signs of that back- 
ing down of opposition which he had pro- 
phesied to Fontenoy. The key to the whole 
matter lay, he believed, in the hands of the 
Old Liberals, that remnant of a once great 
host, who were now charging the Conserva- 
tive government with new and damaging 
concessions to the Socialist tyranny. These 
men kept a watchful eye on the country; 
they had maintained all along that the coun- 
try had not spoken. George had already per- 
ceived a certain weakening among them. And 
now this campaign of Maxwell’s, this new 
enthusiasm in the industrial North—no doubt 
they would have their effect. 

He walked on, closely pondering the whole 
matter, prey to a strange and mingled ex- 
citement. Meanwhile the streets through 
which he walked had the empty, listless air 
which marks a stage from which the actors 
have departed. It was nearing the middle of 
August, and society had fled. 

All the same, as he reflected with a relief 
which was not without its sting, he and Letty 
would not be alone at dinner. Some political 
friends were coming, stranded like them- 
selves in this West End, which had by now 
covered up its furniture and shut its shutters. 

What a number of smart invitations had 
been showering upon them during the last 
weeks of the season, and were now still pur- 
suing them, for the country-house autumn! 
The expansion of their social circle had of 
late often filled George with astonishment. 
No doubt, he said to himself, though with a 
curious doubtfulness, Letty was very success- 
ful; still, the recent rush of attentions from 
big people who had taken no notice of them 
on their marriage was rather puzzling. It 
had affected her far more than himself; 
for he had been hard pressed by Parlia- 
ment and the strike, and she had gone about 
a good deal alone—appearing, indeed, to 
prefer it. 
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«COME out with me on the terrace,» said 
Marcella to Betty Leven; «I had rather not 
wait here. Aldous, will you take us through?» 

She and Betty were standing in the inner 
lobby of the House of Commons. The divi- 
sion had just been called and the galleries 
cleared. Members were still crowding into the 
House from the library, the terrace, and the 
smoking-rooms, and all the approaches to 
the Chamber itself were filled with a throng 
about equally divided between the eagerness 
of victory and the anxieties of defeat. 

Maxwell took the ladies to the terrace and 
left them there, while he himself went back 
to the House. Marcella took a seat by the 
parapet, leaned both hands upon it, and 
looked absently at the river and the clouds. 
It was a cloudy August night, with a broken, 
fleecy sky, and gusts of hot wind from the 
river. A few figures and groups were mov- 
ing about the terrace in the flickering light 
and shade—waiting, like themselves. 

« Will you be very sad if it goes wrong?» 
said Betty, in a low voice, as she took her 
friend’s hand in hers. 

« Yes,» said Marcella. «It will be all the 
harder after this time in the North. Every- 
thing will have come too late.» 

There was a silence; then Betty said, not 
without sheepishness, « Frank ’s all right.» 

Marcella smiled. She knew that little 
Betty had been much troubled by Frank’s 
tempers of late, and had been haunted by 
some quite serious qualms about his loyalty 
to Maxwell and the bill. Marcella had never 
shared them. Frank Leven had not grit 
enough to make a scandal and desert a chief. 
But Betty’s ambition had forced the boy into 
a life that was not his; had divided him from 
the streams and fields, from the country 
gentleman’s duties and pleasures, that were 
his natural sphere. In this hot town game 
of politics, this contest of brains and ambi- 
tions, he was out of place—was, in fact, 
wasting both time and capacity. Betty would 
have to give way, or the comedy of a lovers’ 
quarrel might grow to something ill-matched 
with the young grace and mirth of such a 
pair of handsome children. 

Marcella meant to tell her friend all this 
in due time. Now she could only wait in 
silence, listening for every sound, Betty’s 
soft fingers clasping her own, the wind as it 
blew from the bridge cooling her hot brow. 

« Here they are!» said Betty. 

They turned to the open doorway of the 
House. A rush of feet and voices approached, 
and the various groups on the terrace hur- 
ried to meet it. 
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« Just saved! By George, what a squeak! » 
said a man’s voice in the distance, and at 
the same moment Maxwell touched his wife 
on the shoulder. 

«A majority of ten! Nobody knew how it 
had gone till the last moment.» 

She put up her face to him, leaning against 
him. 

«I suppose it means we can’t pull through ?» 

He bent to her. 

«I should think so. Darling, don’t take it 
to heart so much!» 

In the darkness he felt the touch of her 
lips on his hand. Then she turned,-with a 
white cheek and smiling mouth, to meet the 
greetings and rueful congratulations of the 
friends that were crowding about them. 

The terrace was soon a moving mass of 
people eagerly discussing the details of the 
division. The lamps, blown a little by the 
wind, threw uncertain lights on faces and 
figures, as they passed and repassed between 
the mass of building on the one hand and the 
wavering darkness of the river on the other. 
To Marcella, as she stood talking to person 
after person, —talking she hardly knew what, 
—the whole scene was a dim bewilderment, 
whence emerged from time to time faces or 
movements of special significance. 

Now it was Dowson, the Home Secretary, 
advancing to greet her, with his gray, shaven 
face, eyelids somewhat drooped, and the cool, 
ambiguous look of one not quite certain of 
his reception. He had been for long a close 
ally of Maxwell’s. Marcella had thought 
him a true friend. But certainly in his con- 
duct of the bill of late there had been a good 
deal to suggest the attitude of a man deter- 
mined to secure himself a retreat, and uncer- 
tain how far to risk his personal fortunes on 
a doubtful issue. So she found herself talk- 
ing to him with a new formality—in the tone 
of those who have been friends, yet begin to 
foresee the time when they may be antagonists. 

Or, again, it was Fontenoy—Fontenoy’s 
great head and overhanging brows—thrown 
suddenly into light against the windy dusk. 
He was walking with a young viscount, whose 
curls, clothes, and shoulders were alike un- 
approachable by the ordinary man. This 
youth could not forbear an exultant twitch- 
ing of the lip as he passed the Maxwells. 
Fontenoy ceremoniously took off his hat. 
Marcella had a momentary impression of the 
passionate, bull-like force of the man before 
he disappeared into the crowd. His eye had 
wavered as it met hers. Out of courtesy 
to the woman, he had tried not to look his 
triumph. 
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And now it was quite another face—thin, 
delicately marked, a noticeable chin, an out- 
stretched hand. 

She was astonished by her own feeling of 
pleasure. 

«Tell me,» she said quickly, as she moved 
eagerly forward; «tell me! is it about what 
you expected? » 

They turned toward the river. George 
Tressady hung over the wall beside her. 

« Yes; I thought it might be anything from 
eight to twenty.» 

«I suppose Lord Fontenoy now thinks the 
end quite certain.» 

« He may; but the end is not certain.» 

« But what can prevent it? The despairing 
thing for us is that if the country had been 
roused earlier everything might have been 
different. But now the House—» 

«Has got out of hand? It may be; but I 
find a great many people affected by Lord 
Maxwell’s speeches in the North and his re- 
ception there. To-day’s result was inevitable; 
but if I’m not mistaken, we shall now see a 
number of new combinations.» 

The sensitive face became in a moment all 
intelligence. She played the politician, and 
cross-examined him; he hesitated. What he 
was doing was already a treachery; but he 
only hesitated to give way. They lingered by 
the wall together, discussing possibilities and 
persons, and when Maxwell at last turned 
from his own conversations to suggest to his 
wife that it was time to go home, she came 
forward with a mien of animation that sur- 
prised him. He greeted Tressady with friend- 
liness, and then, as though a thought had 
struck him, suddenly drew the young man 
aside. 

« Ancoats, of course,» said George to him- 
self; and Ancoats it was. 

Maxwell, without preliminaries, and taking 
his companion’s knowledge of the story for 
granted,—no doubt on Fontenoy’s informa- 
tion, —said a few words about the renewal of 
the difficulty. Did he not think it had all 
begun again? Yes; George had some reason 
to think so. «If you can do anything for 
us—» 

«Of course; but what can I do? As we all 
know, Ancoats does not sit still to be scolded.» 

Their colloquy lasted only a minute or two; 
yet when it was over, and the Maxwells had 
gone, George was left with a vivid impression 
of the great man’s quiet strength and mag- 
nanimity. No one could have guessed from 
his anxious and well-considered talk on this 
private matter that he was in the very heat 
of a political struggle that must affect all 
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his own fortunes. Tressady had been accus- 
tomed to spend his wit on the heavier sides 
of Maxwell’s character. To-night he said to 
himself, half in a passion, grudging the con- 
fession, that it was not wonderful she loved 
him. 

She! The remembrance of how her whole 
nature had brightened from its cloud as he 
drew out for her his own forecast of what 
might still happen; the sweet confidence and 
charm that she had shown him; the intimacy 
of the tone she had allowed between them; 
the mingling all through of a delicate absti- 
nence from anything touching on his own 
personal position, with an unspoken recogni- 
tion of it; the impulse of a generosity that 
could not help rewarding what seemed to it 
the yielding of an adversary—these things 
filled him with a delicious pleasure as he 
walked home. In a hundred directions— 
political, social, spiritual—the old horizons 
of the mind seemed to be lightening and ex- 
panding. The cynical, indifferent temper of 
his youth was breaking down; the whole man 
was more intelligent, capable, tender. Yet 
what sadness and restlessness of soul as soon 
as the brief moment of joy had come and 
gone! 


A FEW afternoons of supply encroached 
upon the eight days that still remained be- 
fore the last clause of the bill came to a divi- 


sion. Nevertheless, the whole eight days 
were filled with the new permutations and 
combinations which Tressady had foreseen. 
The government carried the Stepney elec- 
tion, and in other quarters the effects of the 
speechmaking in the North began to be visi- 
ble. Rumors of the syndicate already formed 
to take over large numbers of workshops in 
both the Jewish and the Gentile quarters of 
the East End, and of the hours and wages that 
were likely to obtain in the new factories, 
were driving a considerable mass of working- 
class opinion which had hitherto held aloof 
straight for the government, and splitting 
up much of that which had been purely 
hostile. 

Nevertheless, the situation in the House 
itself was hardly changing with the change 
in the country. The Socialist members very 
soon developed the proposal to make the 
landlords responsible for the carrying out of 
the new act into a furious general attack on 
the landlords of London. Their diatribes kept 
up the terrors which had already cost the 
government so many men. It was not possi- 
ble, not seemly, to yield, as Maxwell was 
yielding all along the line, to these fellows. 
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But the Old Liberals, or the New Whigs, 
as George had expected, were restless. They 
felt the country, and they had no affection 
for landlords as such. Did a man arise who 
could give them a lead, there was no saying 
how soon they might not break away from 
the Fontenoy combination. Fontenoy felt it, 
and prowled-among them like a Satan, urging 
them to complete their deed, to give the coup 
de grace. 

On the Wednesday afternoon before the 
Friday on which he thought the final vote 
would be taken, George let himself into his 
own house about six o’clock, thankful to feel 
that he had a quiet evening before him. He 
had been wandering about the House of Com- 
mons and its appurtenances all day, holding 
colloquies with this person and that, unable 
to see his way, to come to any decision. 
And, as was now usual, he and Fontenoy had 
been engaged in steering out of each other’s 
way as much as possible. 

As he went up-stairs he noticed a letter 
lying on the step. He took it up, and found 
an open note, which he read, at first without 
thinking of it: 


My DEAR Lapy: Chatsworth can’t be done. I 
have thrown my flies with great skill, but—no go! 
I don’t seem to have influence enough in that quar- 
ter. But I have various other plans on hand. You 
shall have a jolly autumn, if I can manage it. 
There are some Scotch invitations I can certainly 
get you—and I should like to show you the ways 
of those parts. By the way, I hope your husband 
shoots decently. People are very particular. And 
you really must consult me about your gowns— 
I ’m deuced clever at that sort of thing! I shall 
come to-morrow, when I have packed off my family 
to the country. Don’t know why God made fami- 
lies! Yours always, 

CATHEDINE. 


«George, is that you?» cried Letty from 
above him, in a voice half angry, half hesi- 
tating. «And—and—that’s my note. Please 
give it me at once.» 

He finished it under her eyes; then handed 
it to her with formal courtesy. They walked 
into the drawing-room, and George shut the 
door. He was very pale, and Letty quailed a 
little. 

«So Cathedine has been introducing us 
into society,» he said, «and advising you as 
to your gowns. Was that—quite necessary 
—do you think?» 

«It ’s very simple what he has been do- 
ing,» was her angry reply. «You never 
take any pains to make life amusing to me, 
so I must look elsewhere if I want society— 
that’s all.» 
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« And it never occurs to you that you are 
thereby incurring an unseemly obligation to 
a man whom I dislike, whom I have warned 
you against, who bears everywhere an evil 
name? You think I am likely to enjoy—to 
put up with even—the position of being asked 
on sufferance, as your appendage, provided I 
(shoot decently?» 

His tone of scorn, his slight figure, impe- 
riously drawn up, sent her a challenge, which 
she answered with sullen haste. 

« That ’s all nonsense, of course! And he 
would n’t be rude to you if you were n’t al- 
ways rude to him.» 

«Rude to him!» He smiled. « But now let 
us get to the bottom of this thing. Did Cathe- 
dine get us the cards for Clarence House— 
and that Goodwood invitation?» 

Letty made no answer. She stared at him 
defiantly, twisting and untwisting the ribbons 
of her blue dress. 

George reddened hotly. His personal pride 
in matters of social manners was one of his 
strongest characteristics. 

« Let me beg you at any rate to write and 
tell Lord Cathedine that we will not trouble 
him for any more of these kind offices. And, 
moreover, I shall not go to any of these 
houses in the autumn unless I am quite cer- 
tain he has had nothing to do with it.» 

«I have accepted,» said Letty, breathing 
hard. 

«I cannot help that. You should have 
been frank with me. I am not going to do 
what would destroy my own self-respect.» 

« No; you prefer making love to Lady Max- 
well!» 

He looked steadily a moment at her pallor 
and her furious eyes. Then he said in another 
tone: 

« Letty, does it ever occur to you that we 
have not been married yet five months? Are 
our relations to each other to go on forever 
like this? I think we might make something 
better of them.» 

«That ’s your lookout. But as to these in- 
vitations, I have accepted them, and I shall 
go.) 

«I don’t think you will. You would find it 
would n’t do. Anyway, Cathedine must be 
written to.» 

«I shall do nothing of the kind!» she 
cried. . 

«Then I shall write myself.» 

She rose, quivering with passion, support- 
ing herself on the arm of her chair. 

«If you do, I will find some way of punish- 
ing you for it. Oh, if I had never made my- 
self miserable by marrying you!» 
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Their eyes met: then he said: 

«I think I had better go and dine at the 
club. We are hardly fit to be together.» 

«Go, for Heaven’s sake!» she said, with a 
disdainful gesture. 

Outside the door he paused a moment, head 
bent, hands clenched. Then a wild, passion- 
ate look overspread his young face. «It is 
her evening,» he said to himself. «Letty 
turns me out. I will go.» 

Meanwhile Letty stood where he had left 
her till she had heard the street door close. 
The typical, significant sound knelled to her 
heart. She began to walk tempestuously up 
and down, crying with excitement. 

Time passed on. The August evening closed 
in, and in this deserted London nobody came 
to see her. She dined alone, and afterward 
spent what seemed to her interminable hours 
pacing the drawing-room and meditating. At 
last there was a pause in the rush of selfish or 
jealous feeling which had been pulsing through 
her for weeks past, dictating all her actions, 
fevering all her thoughts. Andtosuchanature 
there is nothing so desolate as such a pause. 
For it means reflection; it means putting 
one’s life away from one, and looking at it as 
a whole. And to the Lettys of this world 
there is no process more abhorrent—none 
they will spend more energy in escaping. 

It was inexplicable, intolerable, that she 
should be so unhappy. What was it that 
tortured her so? Hatred of Marcella Max- 
well, or pain that she had lost her husband? 
But she had never imagined herself in love 
with him when she married him. He had 
never obtained from her before a tenth part 
of the thought she had bestowed upon him 
during the last six weeks. During all the 
time that she had been flirting with Cathe- 
dine, and recklessly placing herself in his 
power by the favors she asked of him, she 
saw now with a kind of amazement that she 
had been thinking constantly of George, 
determined to impress him with her social 
success, to force him to admire her and think 
much of her. 

Cathedine? Had he any real attraction 
for her? Why, she was afraid of him; she 
knew him to be coarse and brutal even while 
she played with him and sent him on her er- 
rands. When she compared him with George, 
—even George as she had just seen him in 
this last odious scene, —she felt the tears of 
anger and despair rising. 

But to be forced to dismiss him at George’s 
word, to submit in this matter of the invita- 
tions, to let herself be trampled on, while 
George gave all his homage, all his best mind, 
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to Lady Maxwell—something scorching flew 
through her veins as she thought of it. Never! 
never! She would find, she had already thought 
of, a startling way of avenging herself. 
Late at night George came home. She had 
locked her door, and he turned into his dress- 
ing-room. When the house was quiet again 
she pressed her face into the pillows, and 
wept till she was amazed at her own pain, 
and must needs turn her rage upon herself. 


WHEN Tressady arrived at the house in Mile 
End Road he found the pretty, bare room where 
Marcella held her gatherings full of guests. 
The East End had not « gone out of town.» 

The first person that met his eye was the old 
man who had spoken at the meeting; he was 
sitting on the edge of a capacious arm-chair, 
with which he seemed so far but ill ac- 
quainted, and was looking round the room with 
a tremulous, observant eye. Close to him was 
a group of young Polish Jews, talking Yid- 
dish to an interpreter, who was repeating 
what they said to Lady Maxwell at his elbow, 
while a little farther off was a circle of rope- 
making girls, to whom Edward Watton and 
the grave, square-browed woman who had 
taken the chair at the meeting were devot- 
ing themselves. A sad-looking child—one of 
the convalescents who filled the top rooms 
of the house—lay on a sofa near the window, 
while Madeleine Penley spread out toys and 
picture-books for the distraction of its tired 
eyes. And there were in the room, besides, 
a fair sprinkling of members of Parliament, 
and a number of persons, men and women, 
representing the various public bodies and 
social efforts of the neighborhood. 

But there was not the smallest suggestion 
of «charity» or the « mission» in the gather- 
ing itself. The room was an ordinary drawing- 
room, filled with flowers, pictures, and books, 
only not so as to overcrowd the floor space; 
the two little workhouse girls, in the whitest 
of caps and aprons, were carrying round trays 
of coffee and cakes; and beyond the open 
window was a tiny garden, backed by a huge 
Board School and some tall warehouses, yet 
as pleasant within its own small space as a 
fountain, and flowers constantly replenished 
from Maxwell Court, could make it. 

George was set first of all to talk to a 
young schoolmaster or two; but he had 
never felt so little able to adjust his mind 
to strangers. The thought of his home mis- 
eries burned within him. When could he get 
his turn with her? He was thirsty for the 
sound of her voice, the kindness of her eyes. 

She had received him with unusual warmth, 
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and with an eagerness of look that seemed to 
show she had at least as much to say to him 
as he to her. And at last his turn came. She 
took some of her guests into the garden. 
George followed, and they found themselves 
side by side. 

« Well, what do you think of it all to-day? 
Are you still inclined to prophesy? » she asked 
him, smiling. But she was very pale, and al- 
most, as he could see, at the end of her en- 
durance. 

«I might be if I saw any chance of the 
man you want. But he does n’t seem to be 
forthcoming, and—» 

« And to-morrow is the end!» 

«The government has quite made up its 
mind not to take defeat—not to accept 
modifications?» 

She shook her head. 

They were standing at the end of the gar- 
den looking into the brightly lighted win- 
dows of the Board School, where evening 
classes were going on. She gave a long sigh. 

«As for us personally, we can only be 
thankful to have it over. Neither of us could 
have borne it much longer. I suppose when 
the crisis is all over we shall go away for a 
long time.» 

By «the crisis» she meant, of course, the 
resignation of ministers and a change of 
government. So that a few days hence she 
would be no longer within his reach at all. 
Maxwell, once out of office, would no doubt 
for a long while to come prefer to spend the 
greater part of his time in Brookshire, away 
from politics. A sudden sharp perception 
woke in Tressady of what it would mean to 
him to find himself in a world where, on go- 
ing out of a morning, it would be no longer 
possible to come across her. 

At last she broke the silence. 

« How little I really thought, in spite of 
all one’s anxiety, that Lord Fontenoy was 
going to win! He has played his cards amaz- 
ingly well.» 

George took no notice. 
whirling in his brain. 

« What would you to say to me, I wonder,» 
he said at last, «if J were to try the part?» 

He spoke in a bantering tone, poking at 
the black London earth with his stick. 

« What part?» 

« Well, it seems to me I might put the 
case. One wants to argue the thing in a 
common-sense way. I don’t feel toward this 
clause as I did toward the others. I know a 
good many men don’t.» 

He turned to her with a light composure. 

She stared in bewilderment. 


Thoughts were 
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«I don’t understand.» 

« Well, why should n’t one put the case? 
We have always counted on the hostility of 
the country. But the country seems to be 
coming round. Some of us feel the bill should 
have its chance; we are inclined to let min- 
isters take the responsibility. But, gracious 
heavens!—to suppose the House would pay 
any attention to me!» 

He took up a stone and threw it nervously 
over the wall. She did not speak for a mo- 
ment. At last she said: 

«It would be a grave thing for you to do» 

He turned, and their eyes met, hers full 
of gentleness, nay, of emotion, and his hesi- 
tating and reflective. His pride, however, per- 
ceived at once that, though he had touched 
her feeling, she did not seriously believe that 
he had very much in his power; that she was 
thinking more of the matter as it might affect 
him than as it might influence the fortunes 
of the government. The effect was to make 
him instantly drop the subject so far as his 
own action was concerned. But they fell 
back into discussion of other people, and of 
the situation in general. 

Then, as they talked, quite another and a 
contradictory train of thought developed sud- 
denly in Marcella. The young man’s astonish- 
ing suggestion stayed, after all, in her mind 
—bore quick fruit there. She remembered 
with what prestige, considering his youth 
and inexperience, he had entered Parliament, 
the impression made by the short and bril- 
liant campaign of his election. Now, since 
the real struggle of the session had begun, 
his energies seemed to have been unaccount- 
ably in abeyance—under a cloud. People, 
she noticed, had ceased to talk of him. But 
what, indeed, if he had it in him, after all, to 
come suddenly to the front, to make a leader? 
As they stood by the wall, her eyes glanced 
him keenly up and down. She began to see 
with excitement that the crisis of their 
friendship had come. He had warned her at 
Castle Luton, and had resisted her since. 
She had taught herself to put him out of her 
mind so far as the actual parliamentary game 
was concerned; but now— Her breath came 
quickly. 

Yet she hesitated. There was an uneasy 
sense of responsibility. A man risks much in 
thus leaving his natural groove and place. 
Discredit attaches to such things; they may 
easily frustrate a career. 

As for the why and wherefore of it all, the 
simplicity with which she conceived it was 
amazingly sincere, little as the ordinary satir- 
ical observer might choose to believe it. A 
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true friendship had grown up between them; 
his mind was changing; and she had been 
able to influence him, which was not wonder- 
ful, seeing that she was older than he, and 
had Maxwell’s ideas and Maxwell’s knowledge 
to draw upon. She thought of it so, and was 
determined to think of it so. And at least 
one may admit that if it were ever possible 
for a woman not to know, or not to allow 
herself to know, that she was loved, it was 
possible to Marcella Maxwell. A heart that 
is once wholly possessed knows no more of 
passion—turns with impatience even from 
the suggestion of it. 

But «influence» she recognized. And as 
she wavered, the thought of a strong man 
harassed with overwork, and patiently pre- 
paring to lay down his baffled task, cap- 
tured her mind, even brought a sudden rush 
of tears to her eyes. She turned to her com- 
panion; temptation grew upon her, overmas- 
tered her. 

It was but ten minutes more that she 
spared to Tressady from her guests in the 
comparative quiet of the little garden; but 
for those ten minutes Marcella did penance of 
heart for many a month afterward. Never- 
theless, they talked little more of politics. 
He let her see that he was miserable—mis- 
erable for private reasons—miserable at 
home. She had foreseen it from the first 
moment of knowing his wife, and had lately 
heard ominous talk of the young Lady Tres- 
sady from people she trusted. Yet Letty’s 
name was not mentioned. He talked in a 
vague, unhappy way, accusing himself; and 
she listened, trying at once to comfort him 
and distract him. She talked of patience and 
time; she pointed to his public work; she bade 
him think how private angers and troubles 
may be soothed and overcome by the stress 
of some public service. Yet all so gently, 
sweetly said! She made him feel that she 
cared, that his life, his pain, his story mat- 
tered to her. She played the woman, and the 
woman who has loveliness at her command. 
And then, passing from this personal trou- 
ble, here and there she said the pricking, 
urging word—the word that sends a man 
forth to his task in the world and makes his 
will prevail. 

Not with any application to the actual 
political moment; both carefully avoided it. 
But when they turned to reénter the house 
his hurt pride was soothed. He knew that 
she no longer thought him of no account. 
And later, when the party dispersed, he 
walked alone toward Aldgate, lost in the 
passionate memory of her eyes and voice. 
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His mind was made up. And as he lay 
sleepless and solitary through the night, he 
scarcely thought any more of the strait to 
which his married life had come. In forty- 
eight hours more he should have time for 
that. For the present he had to think how 
it might be possible for him to turn doubt 
and turmoil into victory, and lay the crown 
of it at Marcella Maxwell’s feet. 

Meanwhile Marcella, on her return to St. 
James’s Square, put her hands on Maxwell’s 
shoulders, and said to him, not without some 
tremors: «Sir George Tressady was at the 
party to-night. I think he may be going to 
throw Lord Fontenoy over. Don’t be surprised 
if he speaks in that sense to-morrow.» 

Maxwell looked extraordinarily perturbed. 

«I hope he will do nothing of the kind,» 
he said in a decided voice. «It will do him 
enormous harm. All the conviction he has 
ever shown has been the other way. It will 
be thought to be a mere piece of caprice and 
indiscipline.» 

Marcella said nothing. She walked away 
from him, her hands clasped behind her, her 
soft skirt trailing, a muse of meditation— 
meditation in which for once she did not in- 
vite him to share. 


« TRESSADY, by all that ’s wonderful!» said 
a member of Fontenoy’s party to his neigh- 
bor. « What ’s he got to say?» 

The man addressed bent forward, with his 
hands on his knees, to look eagerly at the 
speaker. 

«I knew there was something up,» he said. 
«Every time I have come across Tressady 
to-day he has been deep with one or other of 
those fellows.» He jerked his head toward 
the Liberal benches. «I saw him buttonhol- 
ing Green in the library, then with Speed- 
well on the terrace. And just look at their 
benches! They ’re thick as bees. Yes, by 
George! there is something up!» 

His young sportsman’s face flushed with 
excitement, and he tried hard through the 
intervening heads to get a glimpse of Fon- 
tenoy. But nothing was to be seen of the 
leader but a hat jammed down over the eyes, 
a square chin, and a pair of folded arms. 

The House, indeed, throughout the day had 
worn an aspect which, to the experienced 
observer, —to the smooth-faced Home Secre- 
tary, for instance, watching the progress of 
this last critical division,—meant that every- 
thing was possible, the unexpected above all. 
Rumors gathered’and died away. Men might 
be seen talking with unaccustomed comrades, 
and those who were generally most frank had 
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become discreet. It was known that Fonte- 
noy, who had been for some time absolutely 
confident, had grown suddenly anxious; and 
it was noticed that he and the young viscount 
who acted as the whip of the party had kept 
an extraordinarily sharp watch on all their 
own men through the dinner-hour. 

Fontenoy himself had spoken before din- 
ner, throwing scorn upon the clause, as the 
ill-conceived finish of an impossible bill. So 
the landlords were to be made the executants, 
the police, of this precious act? Every man 
who let out a tenement-house in workmen’s 
dwellings was to be haled before the law and 
punished if a tailor on his premises did his 
work at home, if a widow took in shirt-mak- 
ing to keep her children. Pass, for the justice 
or the expediency of such a law in itself. But 
who but a madman ever supposed you could 
get it carried out? What if the landlords 
refused or neglected their part? Quis custo- 
diet? And was Parliament going to make 
itself ridiculous by setting up a law which, 
were it a thousand times desirable, you sim- 
ply could not enforce? 

The appeal was skilfully worked, and had 
great effect. Every Englishman has an in- 
stinctive hatred of paper reforms. 

During the dinner-hour Tressady passed 
Fontenoy in the lobby, and as he did so 
slipped a note into his hand. Fontenoy 
stopped a moment, and glanced at the young 
man up and down in silence. «If you want 
me,» said Tressady, looking singularly flushed 
and erect, «you will find me in the library.» 

Fontenoy said nothing. He took the note 
to the terrace, and read it there in a remote 
corner. Then he went to look for the young 
viscount with the curls and shoulders, and 
the two men stood about the inner lobby to- 
gether, Fontenoy somberly watching every- 
body who came out or in. 

It was about ten o’clock when Tressady 
caught the Speaker’s eye. He rose in a 
crowded House—a House aware not only 
that the division shortly to be taken would 
decide the fate of a government, but vaguely 
aware, besides, that something else was in- 
volved—one of those personal incidents that 
may at any moment make the dullest piece 
of routine dramatic, or rise into history by 
the juxtaposition of some great occasion. 

The House had not yet made up its opinion 
about him as a speaker. He had done well, 
then not so well; and, moreover, it was so 
long since he had taken any part in debate 
that the House had had time to forget what- 
ever qualities he might once have shown. 

His bearing and voice won him a first point. 
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For youth, well bred and well equipped, the 
English House of Commons has always shown 
a peculiar indulgence. Then members began 
to bend eagerly forward, to crane necks, to 
put hands to ears. The Treasury bench was 
seen to be listening as one man. 

Before the speech was over many of those 
present had already recognized in it a polit- 
ical event of the first order. The speaker 
had traced with great frankness his own re- 
lation to the bill—from an opinion which 
was but a prejudice to a submission which 
was still half-repugnance. He drew attention 
to the remarkable and growing movement in 
support of the Maxwell policy which was now 
spreading throughout the country after a 
period of coolness and suspended judgment; 
he pointed to the probable ease with which, 
as it was now seen, the «harassed trades » 
would adapt themselves to the new law; he 
showed that the House, in at least three 
critical divisions, and under circumstances of 
enormous difficulty, had still affirmed the 
bill; that the country, during the progress 
of the measure, had rallied unmistakably to 
the government, and that all that remained 
was a question of machinery. That being so, 
he—and he believed some others—had re- 
considered their positions. Their electoral 
pledges, in their opinion, no longer held, 
though they would be ready at any moment 
to submit themselves to consequences, if con- 
sequences there were to be. 

Then taking up the special subject-matter 
of the clause, he threw himself upon his 
leader’s speech with a nervous energy, an 
information, and a resource which held the 
House amazed. He tore to pieces Fontenoy’s 
elaborate attack, showed what practical men 
thought of the clause, and with what careful 
reliance upon their opinion and their experi- 
ence it had been framed; and finally—with a 
reference not lacking in a veiled passion that 
told upon the House to those «dim toiling 
thousands » whose lot, «as it comes to work 
upon the mind, is daily and yearly transform- 
ing the thoughts and the ideals of such men 
as I»—he, in the plainest terms, announced 
his intention of voting with the government, 
and sat down amid the usual mingled storm 
in a shouting and excited House. 

The next hour passed in a tumult. One 
speaker after another got up from the Lib- 
eral benches—burly manufacturers and men 
of business, who had so far held a strong 
post in the army of resistance—to tender 
their submission, to admit that the fight had 
gone far enough, that the country was 
against them, and that the bill must be 
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borne. What use, too, in turning out a gov- 
ernment which would either be sent back 
with redoubled strength or replaced by com- 
binations that had no attractions whatever 
for men of moderate minds? Sadness reigned 
in the speeches of this Liberal remnant; nor 
could the House from time to time forbear 
to jeer them. But they made their purpose 
plain, and the government whip, standing 
near the door, gleefully struck off name after 
name from his opposition list. 

Then followed the usual struggle between 
the division that all men wanted and the 
speakers that no man could endure. But at 
last the bell was rung, the House cleared. 
As Tressady turned against the stream of 
his party, Fontenoy, with a sarcastic smile, 
stood elaborately aside to let him pass. 

« We shall soon know what you have cost 
us,» he said hoarsely in Tressady’s ear; then, 
advancing a little toward the center of the 
floor, he looked up markedly and deliberately 
at the ladies’ gallery. Tressady made no re- 
ply. He held his fair head higher than usual 
as he passed on his unaccustomed way to the 
«aye» lobby. Manyan eager eye strained back 
to see how many recruits would join him as 
he reached the front opposition bench; many 
a parliamentary Nestor watched the young 
man’s progress with a keenness born of mem- 
ory—memory that burned anew with the 
battles of the past. 

«Do you remember Chandos,» said one old 
man to another—« young Chandos, that went 
for Peel in ’46 against his party? It was my 
first year in Parliament. I can see him now. 
He was something like this young fellow.» 

«But his ratting changed nothing,» said 
his companion, with an uneasy laugh; and 
they both struggled forward among the noes. 

Twenty minutes later the tellers were at 
the table, and the moment that was to make 
or mar a great ministry had come. 

« Ayes, 306; noes, 280. The ayes have it.» 

« By Jove! he’s done it—the Judas!» cried 
a young fellow, crimson with excitement, who 
was standing beside Fontenoy. 

« Yes—he’s done it,» said Fontenoy, with 
grim composure, though the hand that held 
his hat shook. «The curtain may now fall.» 

«Where is he?» shouted the hot bloods 
about him, hooting and groaning, as their 
eyes searched the House for the man who 
thus in an afternoon had pulled down and 
defeated all their hopes. 

But Tressady was nowhere to be seen. He 
had left the House just as the great news, 
surging like a wave through lobby and cor- 
ridor, reached a group of people waiting ina 
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minister’s private room—and Marcella Max- 
well knew that all was won. 


XVIII. 


«I SHALL go straight to Brook street and 
see if I can be a comfort to Letty,» said Mrs. 
Watton, with a tone and air, however, that 
seemed to class her rather with the sons of 
thunder than the sons of consolation. 

She was standing on the steps of the ladies’ 
gallery entrance to the House of Commons, 
and Harding, who had just called a cab for 
her, was beside her. 

«Could you see from the gallery whether 
George had left?» 

«He was still there when I came down,» 
said Mrs. Watton, ungraciously, as though she 
grudged to talk of such a monster. «I saw 
him near the door while they hooted him. 
But, anyway, I should go to Letty; I don’t 
forget that I am her only relative in town.» 

As a matter of fact, her eyes had played 
her false; but the wrath with which her large 
face and bonnet were shaking was cause 
enough for hallucinations. 

«Then I’ll go, too,» said Harding, who had 
been hesitating. «No doubt Tressady ’ll stay 
for his thanks. But I dare say we sha’n’t 
I know she was to 


find Letty at home yet. 
go to the Lucys’ to-night.» 

«Poor lamb!» said Mrs. Watton, throwing 
up her hands. 

Harding laughed. 


«Oh! Letty won’t take it like a lamb— 
you ’Il see!» 

« What can a woman do?» said his mother, 
scornfully. « A decent woman, I mean, whom 
one can still have in one’s house. All she 
can do is to cry, and take a district.» 

When they reached upper Brook street 
the butler reported that his mistress had 
just come in. He made, of course, no diffi- 
culty about admitting Lady Tressady’s aunt, 
and Mrs. Watton sailed up to the drawing- 
room, followed by Harding, who carried his 
head poked forward, as was usual with him, 
an opera-hat under his arm, and an eye-glass 
swinging from a limp wrist. 

As they entered the drawing-room door 
Letty, in full evening dress, was standing 
with her back to them. She had the last 
edition of an evening paper open before her, 
so that her small head and shoulders seemed 
buried in the sheet; and so eager was her 
attention to what she was reading that she 
had not heard their approach. 

« Letty!» said Mrs. Watton. 

Her niece turned with a violent start. 

Vou. LIT.—55-56. 
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«My dear Letty!» The aunt approached, 
quivering with majestic sympathy, both hands 
outstretched. 

Letty looked at her a moment, frowning; 
then recoiled impatiently without taking any 
notice of the hands. 

«So I see George has spoken against his 
party. There has been ascene. What has 
happened? What ’s the end?» 

«Only that the government has won its 
clause,» said Harding, interposing his smooth 
falsetto; « won by a substantial majority, too. 
No chance of the Lords playing the fool! » 

«The government has won? The Maxwells 
have won, that is—she has won!» said Letty, 
still frowning, her voice sharp and tingling. 

«If you like to put it so,» said Harding, 
raising his shoulders. « Yes; I should think 
that set ’s pretty jubilant to-night.» 

«And you mean to say that George did 
and said nothing to prepare you, my poor 
child?» cried Mrs. Watton, in her heaviest 
manner. She had picked up the newspaper, 
and was looking with disgust at the large 
head-lines with which the hastily printed 
sheet strove to eke out the brevity of the 
few words in which it announced the speech 
of the evening: «Scene in the House of Com- 
mons— Breakdown of the Resistance to the 
Bill—Sir George Tressady’s Speech—Unex- 
ampled Excitement.» 

Letty breathed fast. 

« He said something a day or two ago about 
a change, but of course I never believed—he 
has disgraced himself! » 

She began to pace stormily up and down 
the room, her white skirts floating behind her, 
her small hands pulling at her gloves. Har- 
ding Watton stood looking on in an attitude of 
concern, one pensive finger laid upon his lip. 

« Well, my dear Letty,» said Mrs. Watton, 
impressively, as she laid down the newspaper, 
«the only thing to be done is to take him 
away. Let people forget it—if they can. 
And let me tell you, for your comfort, that he is 
not the first man by a long way that woman 
has led astray, nor will he be the last.» 

Letty’s pale cheeks flamed into red. She 
stopped; she turned upon her comforter with 
eyes of hot resentment and dislike. 

« And they dare to say that he did it for 
her! What right has anybody to say it?» 

Mrs. Watton stared. Harding slowly and 
compassionately shook his head. 

«I am afraid the world dares to say a great 
many unpleasant things—don’t you know. 
One has to put up with it. Lady Maxwell 
has a characteristic way of doing things. It’s 
like a painter; one can’t miss the touch.» 
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«No more than one can mistake a saying 
of Harding Watton’s,» said a vibrating voice 
behind them. 

And there in the open doorway stood Tres- 
sady, pale, spent, and hollow-eyed, yet none 
the less the roused master of the house de- 
termined to assert himself against a couple 
of intruders. 

Letty looked at him in silence, one foot 
beating the ground. Harding started and 
turned aside to search for his opera-hat, 
which he had deposited upon the sofa. Mrs. 
Watton was quite unabashed. 

« We did not expect you so soon,» she said, 
holding out a chilly hand, «and I dare say 
you will misunderstand our being here. I 
cannot help that. It seemed to me my duty, 
as Letty’s nearest relative in London, to 
come here and condole with her to-night on 
this deplorable event.» 

«I don’t know what you mean,» said Tres- 
sady, coolly, his hand on his side. « Are you 
speaking of the division?» 

Mrs. Watton threw up her hands and her 
eyebrows; then, gathering up her dress, she 
marched across the room to Letty. 

«Good night, Letty. I should have been 
glad to have had a quiet talk with you, but 
as your husband ’s come in I shall go. Oh, 


I’m not the person to interfere between hus- 


band and wife. Get him to tell you, if you 
can, why he has disappointed the friends and 
supporters who got him into Parliament; why 
he has broken all his promises, and given 
everybody the right to pity his unfortunate 
young wife. Oh, don’t alarm yourself, Sir 
George! I say my mind, but I’m going. I 
know very well that I am intruding. Good 
night. Letty understands that she will always 
find sympathy in my house.» 

And the fierce old lady swept to the door, 
holding the culprit with her eyes. Harding, 
too, stepped up to Letty, who was standing 
now by the mantelpiece with her back to the 
room. He took the hand hanging by her side, 
and folded it ostentatiously in both of his. 

«Good night, dear little cousin,» he said 
in his most affected voice. «If you have any 
need of us, command us.» 

«Are you going?» said Tressady. His 
brow was curiously wrinkled. 

Harding made him a bow, and walked with 
rather sidling steps to the door. Tressady 
followed him to the landing, called to the 
butler, who was still up, and ceremoniously 
told him to get Mrs. Watton a cab. Then he 
walked back to the drawing-room, and shut 
the door behind him. 

« Letty!» 
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His tone startled her. She looked round 
hastily. 

7 Letty! You were defending me as I came 
in!» 

He was extraordinarily pale; his blue eyes 
flashed. Every trace of the hauteur with 
which he had treated the Wattons had gone. 

Letty recovered herself in an instant. The 
moment he showed softness she became the 
tyrant. 

«Don’t come! don’t touch me!» she said 
passionately, putting out her hand as he ap- 
proached her. «If I defended you it was just 
for decency’s sake. You have disgraced us 
both. It is perfectly true what Aunt Watton 
says. I don’t suppose we shall ever get over 
it. Oh, don’t try to bully me!» For Tressady 
had turned away with an impatient groan. 
«It’s no use. I know you think me a little 
fool. J’m not one of your great political 
ladies who pretend to know everything that 
they may keep men dangling after them. I 
don’t pose and play the hypocrite as some— 
some people do. But all the same, I know 
that you have done for yourself, and that 
people will say the most disgraceful things. 
Of course they will. And you can’t deny 
them—you know you can’t. Why did you 
never tell me a thing? Who made you change 
over? Ah! you can’t answer—or you won't!» 

Tressady was walking up and down with 
folded arms. He paused at her challenge. 

« Why did n’t I tell you? Do you remember 
that I wanted to talk to you yesterday morn- 
ing—that I suggested you should come and 
hear my speech—and you would n’t have it? 
You did n’t care about politics, you said, and 
were n’t going to pretend. What made me 
go over? Well, Il changed my mind—to some 
extent,» he said slowly. 

«To some extent?» She laughed scorn- 
fully, mimicking his voice. « To some extent ! 
Are you going to try and make me believe 
there was nothing else?» 

«No. As I walked home to-night I deter- 
mined not to conceal the truth from you. 
Opinions counted for something. I voted— 
yes, taking all things together, I think it may 
be said that I voted honestly. But I should 
never have taken the part I did but—» he 
hesitated, then went on deliberately —« but 
that I had come to have a strong—wish—to 
give Lady Maxwell her heart’s desire. She has 
been my friend; I repaid her what I could.» 

Letty, half beside herself, flung at him a 
shower of taunts hysterical and hardly intelli- 
gible. He showed no emotion. «Of course, 
he said disdainfully, «if you choose to repeat 
this to others you will do us both great dam- 
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age. I suppose I can’t help it. For anybody 
else in the world—for Mrs. Watton and her 
son, for instance—I have a perfectly good 
political defense, and I shall defend myself 
stoutly. I have no intention whatever of play- 
ing the penitent in public.» 

And what, she asked him, striving with all 
her might to regain the self-command which 
could alone enable her to wound him—to get 
the mastery—what was to be her part in this 
little comedy? Did he expect her to put up 
with this charming situation—to take what 
Marcella Maxwell left? 

«No,» he said abruptly. «You have no 
right to reproach me or her in any vulgar 
way; but I recognize that the situation is im- 
possible. I shall probably leave Parliament 
and London.» 

She stared at him in speechless passion; 
then suddenly gathered up her fan and gloves, 
and fled past him. 

He caught at her and stopped her, holding 
her satin skirt. 

«My poor child!» he cried, in remorse. 
« Bear with me, Letty, and forgive me!» 

«I hate you,» she said fiercely, « and I will 
never forgive you!» 

She wrenched her dress away; he heard her 
quick step across the floor and up the stairs. 

Tressady fell into a chair, broken with ex- 
haustion. His day in the House of Commons 
alone would have tried any man’s nervous 
strength; this final scene had left him ina 
state to shrink from another word, another 
sound. 

He must have dozed as he sat there from 
pure fatigue, for he found himself waking 
suddenly with a sense of chill as the August 
dawn was penetrating the closed windows 
and curtains. 

He sprang up, and pulled the curtains back 
with a stealthy hand so as to make no noise. 
Then he opened the window, and stepped out 
upon the balcony into a misty haze of sun. 

The morning air blew upon him, and he 
drew it in with delight. How blessed was 
the sun, and the silence of the streets, 
and the dappled sky there to the east, be- 
yond the square! 

After those long hours of mental tension 
in the crowd and heat of the House of Com- 
mons, what joy, what physical relief! He 
caught eagerly at the sensation of bodily 
pleasure, driving away his cares, letting the 
morning freshness recall to him a hundred 
memories—the memories of a traveler who 
has seen much, and loved nature more than 
man. Blue surfaces of rippling sea, cool 
steeps among the mountains, streams brawl- 
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ing over their stones, a thousand combina- 
tions of grass and trees and sun—these 
things thronged through his brain, evoked 
by the wandering airs of this pale London 
sunrise and the few dusty planes which he 
could see to his right behind the park rail- 
ings. And, like heralds before the presence, 
these various images flitted, passed, drew to 
one side, while memory in trembling revealed 
at last the best she had—an English river flow- 
ing through June meadows under a heaven of 
flame, a woman with a child, the scents of 
grass and hawthorn, the plashing of water. 

He hung over the balcony, dreaming. 

But before long he roused himself and went 
back into the house. The gaudy drawing- 
room looked singularly comfortless and un- 
tidy in the delicate purity of the morning 
light. The flowers Letty had worn in her 
dress the night before were scattered on the 
floor, and the evening paper lay on the chair 
where she had flung it down. 

He stood in the center of the room, his 
head raised, listening. No sound. Surely she 
was asleep. In spite of all the violence she 
had shown in their after talk, the memory of 
her speech to Mrs. Watton lingered in the 
young fellow’s mind. It astonished him to 
realize, as he stood there in this morning 
silence straining to hear if his wife were 
moving overhead, how, pari passu with the 
headlong progress of his act of homage to 
the one woman, certain sharp perceptions 
with regard to the other had been rising in 
his mind. 

He was not in the habit of making either 
religious or moral professions. That a man’s 
desires should outrun his conscience seemed 
to him, on the whole, the normal human 
state. But all sorts of new standards and 
ideals had begun to torment him since the 
beginning of his friendship with Marcella 
Maxwell, and a hundred questions that had 
never yet troubled him were even now press- 
ing through his mind as to his relations to 
his wife, and the inexorableness of his debt 
toward her. 

Moreover, he had hardly left the House 
of Commons and its uproar—his veins were 
still throbbing with the excitement of the 
division—when a voice said to him, « This is 
the end! You have had your ‘moment. Now 
leave the stage before any mean anticlimax 
comes to spoil it all. Go! Break your life 
across. Don’t wait to be dismissed and shaken 
off; take her gratitude with you, and go!» 

Ah! but not yet—not yet! He sat down 
before his wife’s little writing-table, and 
buried his face in his hands, while his heart 
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burned with longing. One day—then he 
would accept his fate, and try and mend 
both his own life and Letty’s. 

Would it be generous to drop out of her 
ken at once, leave the gift in her lap, and 
say nothing? Ah! but he was not capable of 
it. His act must have its price. Just one 
half hour with her face to face, to be him- 
self in, to tell so much of his story at least 
as her ear might listen to. Then shut the 
door—and good-by! 

He had a book of hers which he had prom- 
ised to return. It was a precious little man- 
uscript book, containing records written out 
by herself of lives she had known among the 
poor. She prized it much, and had begged 
him to keep it safe and return it. 

He took it out of his pocket, looked at it, 
and put it carefully back. In a few hours 
the little book should pass him into her 
presence. Beyond all remorses and regrets 
his mind leaped forward to this last scene. 
Surely there are high emotions and expe- 
riences to which no law applies, which are 
themselves law. «So much I claim!» The 
voice of the will rang out clear and ardent. 

Then he looked for paper and pen, and 
began to write. 

He sat for some time absorbed in his task, 
doing his very best with it. It was a letter 
to his constituents, and it seemed to him that 
he must have been thinking of it in his sleep, 
so easily did the sentences run. 

No doubt ill-natured gossip of the Watton 
type would be humming and hissing about 
her name for the next few days. Well, let 
him write his letter as well as he could, and 
publish it as soon as possible. It took him 
about an hour and a half, and when he read 
it over it appeared to him the best piece of 
political statement he had yet achieved. No 
doubt it would make Fontenoy more savage 
still. But Fontenoy’s tone and attitude in the 
House of Commons had been already decisive. 
The breach between them was complete. 

He put the sheets down at last, groaning 
within himself. Fustian and emptiness! But 
the thing had to be done, and he had done it 
efficiently. Moreover, the brain exercise had 
acted as a tonic; his tension of nerve had re- 
turned. He stood beside the window once 
more, looking out into a fast-awakening Lon- 
don with an absent and frowning eye. He 
was thinking out the next few hours. 


A LITTLE after eight Letty was roused from 

a restless sleep by the sound of a closing 

door. She rang hastily, and Grier appeared. 
« Who was that went out?» 
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«Sir George, my lady. He ’s just dressed 
and left word that he had gone to take a 
packet to the «Pall Mall office. He said it 
must be there early, and he would breakfast 
at his club.» 

Letty sat up in bed, and bade Grier draw 
the curtains, and be quick in bringing her 
what she wanted. The maid glanced inquisi- 
tively, first at her mistress’s haggard looks, 
then at the writing-table as she passed it on 
her way to draw the blinds. The table was 
littered with writing materials; some torn 
sheets had been transferred to the waste- 
paper basket, and a sealed letter was lying, 
address downward, on the blotting-book. 
Letty, however, did not encourage her to 
talk. Indeed, she found herself sent away, 
and her mistress dressed without her. 

Half an hour later Letty, in her hat and 
cape, slipped out of her room. She looked 
over the banisters into the hall. No one was 
to be seen, and she ran down-stairs to the hall 
door, which closed softly behind her. Five 
minutes later a latch-key turned quietly in 
the lock, and Letty reappeared. She went 
rapidly up to her room, a pale, angry ghost, 
glancing from side to side. 


«Is Lady Maxwell at home?» 

The butler glanced doubtfully at the in- 
quirer. 

«Sir George Tressady, I believe, sir? | 
will go and ask if you will kindly wait a mo- 
ment. Her ladyship does not generally see 
visitors in the morning.» 

«Tell her, please, that I have brought a 
parcel to return to her.» 

The butler retired, and shortly appeared 
at the corner of the stairs beckoning to the 
visitor. George mounted. 

They passed through the outer drawing- 
room, and the servant drew aside the curtain 
of the inner room. Was it February again? 
The scent of hyacinth and narcissus seemed 
to be floating about him. 

There was a hasty movement, and a tall 
figure came with a springing step to meet 
him. 

«Sir George! 
I wish Maxwell were in. 


How kind of you to come! 
He would have en- 
joyed a chat with you so much. But Lord 
Ardagh sent him a note at breakfast-time, 
and he has just gone over to Downing street. 
Hallin, move your puzzle a little and make a 


way for Sir George to pass. Will you sit 
there?» 

Hallin sprang up readily enough at the 
sight of his friend Sir George, put a fat 


hand into his, and then gave his puzzle map 
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of Europe a vigorous push to one side that 
drove Crete helplessly into the arms of the 
United Kingdom. 

«Qh, what a muddle!» cried his mother, 
laughing and standing to look at the dis- 
array. «You must try, Hallin, and see if you 
can straighten it out—as Sir George straight- 
ened out father’s bill for him last night.» 

She turned to him, but the softness of her 
eyes was curiously veiled. It struck George 
at once that she was not at her ease, that 
there had been embarrassment in her very 
greeting of him. 

They began to talk of the debate. She 
asked him minutely about the progress of 
the combination that had defeated Fontenoy. 
They discussed this or that man’s attitude, or 
they compared the details of the division 
with those of the divisions which had gone 
before. 

All through it seemed to Tressady that 
the person sitting in his chair and talking 
politics was a kind of automaton with which 
the real George Tressady had very little to 
do. The automaton wore a gray summer 
suit, and seemed to be talking shrewdly 
enough, though with occasional lapses and 
languors. The real Tressady sat by and noted 
what passed. «How pale she is! She is not 
really happy or triumphant. How she avoids 
all personal talk; nothing to be said, or 
hardly, of my part in it—my effort. Ah! she 
praises my speech, but with no warmth. I 
see. She would rather not owe such a debt 
to me. Her mind is troubled—perhaps Max- 
well—or some vile talk?» 

Meanwhile all that Marcella perceived was 
that the man beside her became gradually 
more restless and more silent. She sat near 
him, with Hallin at her feet, her beautiful 
head held a little stiffly, her eyes at once 
kind and reserved. Nothing could have been 
simpler than her cool gray dress, her quiet 
attitude. Yet it seemed to him he had never 
felt her dignity so much—a moral dignity, 
infinitely subtle and exquisite, which breathed 
not only from her face and movements, but 
from the room about her—the room which 
held the pictures she loved, the books she 
read, the great pots of wild flowers or branch- 
ing green it was her joy to set like jewels in 
its shady corners. He looked about it from 
time to time. It had for him the associations 
and the scents of a shrine, and he would 
never see it again! His heart swelled within 
him; the strange double sense died away. 

Presently Hallin, having put his puzzle 
safely into its box, ran off to his lessons. 
His mother looked after him wistfully. And 
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he had no sooner shut the door than Tressady 
bent forward. « You will have realized that 
I must leave Parliament.» 

«Is that really so?» she said, hesitating. 
« Your case, as you put it, was a very strong 
one. Is n’t it possible that you may, after 
all, carry your constituents with you?» 

He shook his head impatiently. 

«I might if I cared to go on with the 
struggle; but I shall not go on with it. I no 
longer belong to any party in the House. I 
have no party and no convictions. London 
has been a great mistake. I must get out of 
it if only lest my private life should drift on 
a rock and go to pieces. So far as I know, it 
has brought me one joy only, one happiness 
only— to know you!» 

He turned very pale. The hand that was 
lying on her lap suddenly shook. She raised 
it hastily, took some flowers out of a jar of 
poppies and grass that was standing near, 
and nervously put them back again. Then 
she turned to him almost timidly. 

«I owe a great deal to your friendship. 
My mind—please believe it—is full of thanks. 
I lay awake last night thinking of all the 
thousands of people that speech of yours 
would save—all the lives that hang upon it.» 

«I never thought of them at all,» he said 
abruptly. 

She shrank a little. Evidently her pres- 
ence of mind failed her, and he took advan- 
tage. 

«I never thought of them,» he repeated, 
«or, at least, they weighed with me as noth- 
ing compared with another motive. As for 
the thing itself, by the time yesterday arrived 
I had given up my judgment to yours; I had 
simply come to think that what you wished 
was good. A force I no longer questioned 
drove me on to help you to your end. That 
was the whole secret of last night. The rest 
was only means to a goal.» 

But he paused. He saw that she was trem- 
bling, that the tears were in her eyes. 

«I have been afraid,» she said, trying hard 
for composure; «it has been weighing upon 
me all through these last few days—that—I 
had been putting a claim—a claim of my own 
forward.» It seemed hardly possible for her to 
find the words. «And I have been realizing 
the issues for you, feeling bitterly that I had 
done a great wrong—if it were not a mat- 
ter of conviction—in—in wringing so much 
from a friend. This morning everything, — 
the victory, the joy of seeing hard work bear 
fruit,—it has all been blurred to me.» 

«Don’t let it be,» he said quietly. «I have 
had my great moment. It does not fall to 
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many to feel as I felt for about an hour last 
night. I had seen you in trouble and anxiety 
for many weeks. I was able to brush them 
away, to give you relief and joy—at least, I 
thought I was.» He drew himself up with a 
half-impatient smile. « Sometimes I suspected 
that—that you might have some generous 
regrets; but I said to myself: «Those will 
pass away, and the solid thing—the fact— 
will remain. She longed for this particular 
thing; she shall have it. And if the truth is 
as she supposes it—why not? There are good 
men and keen brains with her—what has 
been done will go on gladdening and satisfy- 
ing her year by year. As for me, I shall have 
acknowledged, shall have repaid—)» 

He hesitated, paused, looked up. 

A sudden terror seized her; her lips parted. 

« Don’t—don’t say these things!» she said, 
imploring, lifting her hand. It was like a 
child flinching from a punishment. 

He smiled unsteadily, trying to master 
himself—to find a way through the tumult 
of feeling. 

« Won’t you listen to me?» he said at last. 
«I sha’n’t ever trouble you again.» 

She could make no reply. Intolerable grati- 
tude and pain held her, and he went on speak- 
ing, gazing straight into her shrinking face. 

«It seems to me,» he said slowly, « the peo- 
ple who grow up in the dry and mean habit 
of mind that I grew up in break through 
in all sorts of different ways. Art and re- 
ligion—I suppose they change and broaden a 
man. I don’t know; I am not an artist, and 
religion talks to me of something I don’t un- 
derstand. To me, to know you has broken 
down the walls, opened the windows. It al- 
ways used to come natural to me—well, to 
think little of people, to look for the mean, 
ugly things in them, especially in women. 
The only people I admired were men of ac- 
tion—soldiers, administrators; and it often 
seemed to me that women hampered and be- 
littled them. I said to myself, «One must n’t 
let women count for too much in one’s life. 
And the idea of women troubling their heads 
with politics or social difficulties half amused, 
half disgusted me. At the same time I was 
all with Fontenoy in hating the usual philan- 
thropic talk about the poor. It seemed to be 
leading us to mischief; I thought the greater 
part of it insincere. Then I came to know 
you; and, after all, it seemed a woman could 
talk of public things and still be real; the 
humanity did n’t rub off, the color stood. It 
was easy, of course, to say that you had a 
personal motive; other people said it, and I 
should have liked to echo it. But from the 
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beginning I knew that did n’t explain it. All 
the women » —he checked himself — « most of 
the women I had ever known judged every- 
thing by some petty personal standard. They 
talked magnificently perhaps, but there was 
always something selfish and greedy at bot- 
tom. Well, I was always looking for it in 
you. Then instead, suddenly, I found myself 
anxious lest what I said should displease or 
hurt you, lest you should refuse to be my 
friend. I longed desperately to make you 
understand me, and then, after our talks, I 
hated myself for posing and going further 
than was sincere. It was so strange to me 
not to be scoffing and despising.» 

Marcella woke from her trance of pain, 
looked at him with amazement. But the sight 
of him, a man with the perspiration on his 
brow, struggling only to tell the bare truth 
about himself and his plight, silenced her. 
She hung toward him again, as pale as he, 
bearing what fate had sent her. 

«And ever since that day,» he went on, 
putting his hand over his eyes, «when you 
walked home with me along the river, to be 
with you, to watch you, to puzzle over you, 
has built up a new self in me that strains 
against and tears the old one. So these 
things— these heavenly, exquisite things that 
some men talk of—were true. They were 
true because you existed, because I had come 
to know something of your nature, had come 
to realize what it might be for a man to have 
the right—» 

He broke off abruptly and buried his face 
in his hands, murmuring incoherent things. 
She turned away from him, dreading to hear 
them. But gradually her composure, her self- 
command, came back—replaced: the terror 
and distress which had been reigning in her 
look. Once or twice she began to speak, and 
the words died away again. At last she said, 
bending toward him: 

«I have done very ill. I have been thinking 
all through of my personal want—of personal 
victory.» 

He shook his head, protesting; and she 
hardly knew how to go on. But suddenly the 
word of nature, of truth, came. 

«Sir George!» She put out her hand and 
touched him timidly. «May I tell you what 
I am thinking of? Not of you, or of me; of 
another person altogether.» 

He looked up. 

«My wife?» he said, almost in his usual 
voice. 

She nodded, her eyes full of sudden tears. 
He got up abruptly, walked to the open win- 
dow, stood there a few seconds, and came back. 
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«It has to be all thought out again,» he 
said, looking at her appealingly. «I took 
marriage as carelessly as I took everything 
else. I must try and do better with it.» 

She was silent, but the inner voice was 
saying bitter, self-accusing things. Betty’s 
light words about the wife came back to her, 
and her heart was sore with a vain repen- 
tance. If the wife cared nothing for the hus- 
band, Tressady’s relation to herself had made 
estrangement easier; and if she cared, « why, 
then she hates me—and she has the right! » 
A sudden perception leaped in Marcella, re- 
vealing strange worlds. How she could have 
hated—with what fierceness, what flame—the 
woman who taught ideal truths to Maxwell! 

But her pride, her noble pride as Maxwell’s 
wife, could not bring a word of this to 
speech. She sat in dumb sadness and per- 
plexity, thinking of a hundred things and not 
venturing to say them. 

He remained standing by her till suddenly 
he became aware of her grief. The sight of 
her drooped head brought the color flashing 
back into his cheeks. 

He took up his gloves and struck one of 
them against his hand. «What a coward I 
have been to come to you this morning! If I 
had gone away without a word I might still 
have taken some joy—» 

He wrestled with himself. 

«It was mad selfishness,» he said at last, 
in a low, dry voice. «Mad it must have been, 
or I could never have come here to give you 
pain. Yet this morning some demon drove me. 
Oh, forgive me! Good-by! I shall always bless 
you. You must never think of me again.» 

She felt his grasp upon her fingers. He 
stooped, passionately kissed her hand and a 
fold of her dress, then walked quickly and de- 
cidedly away. Sherose hurriedly, but the door 
had closed upon him before she had found her 
voice or choked down the sob in her throat. 

She could only drop back into her chair, 
weeping silently, her mind lost in a maze of 
remorseful memory. 

A few minutes passed. There was a step 
outside. She sprang up and listened, ready 
to fly to the window and hide herself among 
the curtains. Then the color flooded into her 
cheek. She waited. Maxwell came in. He too 
looked disturbed, and as he entered the room 
he thrust a letter into his pocket almost with 
violence. But when his eyes fell on his wife a 
pang seized him. He hurried to her, and she 
leaned against him, saying in a sobbing voice: 

«George Tressady has been here. I seem 
to have done him a wrong—and his wife. I 
am not fit to help you, Aldous. I do such 
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rushing, blind, foolish things; and all that 
one hoped and worked for turns to mere 
selfishness and misery. Whom shall I hurt 
next? You, perhaps—you /» 

And she clung to him in despair. 


A FEW minutes later the husband and wife 
were in conference together, Marcella sit- 
ting, Maxwell standing beside her. Marcella’s 
tears had ceased; but Maxwell had hardly 
ever seen her look so sad, and he felt half 
ashamed of his own burning irritation and 
annoyance with the whole matter. 

Clearly, what he had dimly foreseen on the 
night of her return from the Mile End meet- 
ing had happened. This young man, ill bal- 
anced, ill mated, yet all the time full of abil- 
ity, had fallen in love with her; and Maxwell 
owed his political salvation to his wife’s 
charm. 

The more he loved her, the more odious 
the situation was to him. That any rational 
being should have even the shred of an excuse 
for regarding her as the political coquette, 
using her beauty for a personal end, struck 
him as a kind of sacrilege, and made him 
rage inwardly. Nevertheless, the idea struck 
him—struck and kindled him all at once— 
that the very perfectness of this tie that 
bound them together weakened her somewhat 
as a woman in her dealing with the outside 
world. It withdrew from her some of a 
woman’s ordinary perception with regard to 
the men about her.’ The heart had no wants, 
and therefore no fears. To any man she liked 
she was always ready, as she came to know 
him, to show her true self with a freedom 
and loveliness that were like the freedom 
and loveliness of a noble child. To have sup- 
posed that such a man could have any feel- 
ings toward her other than those she gave 
to her friends would have seemed to her a 
piece of ill-bred vanity. Such contingencies 
lay outside her ken; she would have brushed 
them away with a laughing contempt had 
they been presented to her. Her life was at 
once too happy and too busy for such things. 
How could any one fall in love with Aldous’s 
wife? To ask the simplest question of all— 
why should one? 

Yet Maxwell, as he stood looking down 
upon her, aware of a certain letter in his 
inner pocket, felt, with growing yet most 
unwilling determination, that he must some- 
how try to make her turn her eyes upon 
this dingy world and see it as it is. 

For it was not the case merely of a spiri- 
tual drama in which a few souls, all equally 
sincere and void of offense, were concerned. 
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That, in Maxwell’s eyes, would have been al- 
ready disagreeable and tragic enough. But 
here was this keen, spiteful crowd of London 
society watching for what it might devour— 
those hateful newspapers, not to speak of the 
ordinary fool of every-day life. The whole 
course of the previous day’s debate, the hour 
of Tressady’s speech, while Maxwell sat 
listening and bent forward in the Speaker’s 
gallery overhead, had been—for her, too— 
poisoned by a growing uneasiness, a growing 
distaste for the triumph laid at their feet. 
She had come down to him from the ladies’ 
gallery pale and nervous, shrinking almost 
from the grasp of his hand. 

« What will happen? Has he made his po- 
sition in Parliament impossible?» she had 
said to him, as they stood together for a 
moment in the Home Secretary’s room; and 
he understood of course that she was speak- 
ing of Tressady. In the throng that presently 
overwhelmed them he had no time to answer 
her; but he believed that she too had been 
aware of the peculiar note in some of the 
congratulations showered upon them on their 
way through the crowded corridors and lob- 
bies. On the'steps of St. Stephen’s entrance 
an old white-haired gentleman, the friend and 
connection of Maxwell’s father, had clapped 
the successful minister on the back, with a 
laughing word in his ear: «Upon my word, 
Aldous, your beautiful lady is a wife to con- 
jure with! I hear she has done the whole 
thing—educated the young man, brought 
him to his bearings, spoiled all Fontenoy’s 
plans, broken up the group, in fact. Glori- 
ous!» And the old man looked, with eyes half 
sarcastic, half admiring, at the form of Lady 
Maxwell standing beside the carriage door. 

«I imagine the group has broken itself 
up,» said Maxwell, shortly, shaking off his 
tormentor. But as he glanced back from the 
carriage window to the crowded doorway, 
and the faces looking after them, the thought 
of the talk that was probably passing amid 
the throng set every nerve on edge. 

For deep and strong at the heart of him 
lay all the instincts of the English gentle- 
man of high place—those instincts which 
prompt even the man of loose character to 
draw a haughty screen between his women- 
kind and the prattle of an ill-bred world. 
Maxwell’s marriage had masked or beaten 
them down, but they were still there. 

Meanwhile she sat beside him, uncon- 
sciously a little more stately than usual, but 
curiously silent, till at last, as they were 
nearing Trafalgar Square, she threw out her 
hand to him almost timidly: 


« You do rejoice?» 

«I do,» he said, with a long breath, press- 
ing the hand. «I suppose nothing ever hap- 
pens as one has foreseen it. How strange, 
when one looks back to that Sunday! » 

She made no reply, and during their fur- 
ther conversation it might have been observed 
that they avoided any intimate discussion of 
Tressady’s motives and procedure. 

And now this visit!—this incredible decla- 
ration!— this eagerness for his reward! Max- 
well’s contempt and indignation were rising 
fast. Mere chivalry, mere decent manners 
even, he thought, might have deterred a man 
from such an act. Meanwhile, in rapid flashes 
of thought, he began to debate with himself 
how he should use this letter in his pocket— 
this besmirching, degrading letter. 

But Marcella had much more to say. Pres- 
ently she roused herself from her trance, and 
looked at her husband. 

«Aldous!» She touched him on the arm, 
and he turned to her gravely. «There was 
only one moment when—when I tried to 
bribe him. He came down to Mile End on 
Thursday night. I told you. I saw he was 
unhappy—unhappy at home. He wanted 
sympathy desperately. I gave it him. I let 
him talk—about his loneliness sometimes— 
sometimes about the House. I tried to attach 
him, to get hold of him politically through his 
private feelings. That is quite true; I did.» 

«You probably did it without being con- 
scious you were doing it,» he said unwillingly. 
«Of course, if any man chooses to misinter- 
pret kindness—» 

«No,» she said steadily; «I knew. I was 
really saying to myself all the time, «If I 
make myself delightful to him, he may 
change the look of things—he might avert 
failure from us after all; who knows?) And 
I did make myself delightful. It was quite 
different from any other time. There! it is 
quite true.» 

He could not withdraw his eyes from hers 
—from the mingling of pride, humility, pas- 
sion, under the dark lashes. 

« And if you did, do you suppose that J can 
blame you?» he said slowly. 

He saw that she was holding an inquisition 
in her own heart, and looking to him as 
judge. How could he judge—whatever there 
might be to judge? He adored her. 

For the moment she did not answer him. 
She clasped her hands round her knees, think- 
ing aloud. 

«From the beginning, Iremember, I thought 
of him as somebody quite new and fresh to 
what he was doing—somebody who would 
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certainly be influenced, who ought to be in- 
fluenced. And then»—she raised her eyes 
again, half shrinking—« there was the feel- 
ing, | suppose, of personal antagonism to 
Lord Fontenoy. One could not be sorry to 
detach one of his chief men. Besides, after 
Castle Luton, George Tressady was so attrac- 
tive! You did not know him, Aldous; but to 
talk to him stirred all one’s energies. It was 
like a mental contest; one took it up again 
and again, enjoying it always. As we got 
deeper in the fight, I tried never to think of 
him as a member of Parliament; often I 
stopped myself from saying things that 
might have persuaded him as far as the 
House was concerned. And yet, of course,» 
—her face, in its nobility, took a curious 
look of hardness,—«I did know all the time 
that he was coming to think more and more 
of me—to depend on me. He disliked me at 
first; afterward he seemed to avoid me; then 
I felt a change. Now I see I thought of him 
all along just in one capacity,—in relation 
to what I wanted,—whether I tried to per- 
suade him or no. And all the time—» 

A cloud of pain effaced the frown. She 
leaned her head against her husband’s arm. 

« Aldous!» Her voice was low and miser- 
able. « What can his wife have felt toward 


me? I scarcely thought of her after Castle 
Luton; she seemed to me such a vulgar, com- 
mon little being. And now to-day—in what he 
said— But surely, if they are unhappy, it is 
not—not my doing; there was cause enough—» 

Nothing could have been more piteous than 


the tone. It was laden with the remorse 
that only such a nature could feel for such 
a cause. Maxwell’s hand touched her head 
tenderly. A variety of expressions crossed 
his face, then a sharp flash of decision. 

«Dear, I think you ought to know—she 
has written to me.» 

Marcella sprang up. Face and neck flushed 
crimson. She threw him an uncertain look, 
her nostrils quivering. 

« Will you show me the letter?» 

He hesitated. On his first reading of it he 
had vowed to himself that she should never 
see it; but since her confessions had begun 
to make the matter clearer to him, a moral 
weight had pressed upon him. They two, with 
conscience and good serze to guide them, 
must find a way out of this matter. He did 
not feel that he could hide the letter from 
her if there was to be common action and 
common understanding. 


(To be continued.) 
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So he gave it to her. 

She read it, pacing up and down, uncon- 
scious sounds of pain and protest forcing 
themselves to her lips from time to time, 
which made it very difficult for him to stand 
quietly where he was. On that effusion of 
gall and bitterness poor Letty had spent her 
sleepless night. Every charge that malice 
could bring; every distortion that jealousy 
could apply to the simplest incident; every 
insinuation that, judged by her own standard, 
had seemed to her most likely to work upon 
a husband—Letty had crowded them all into 
the mean, ill-written letter—the letter of a 
shop-girl trying to rescue her young man 
from the clutches of a rival. 

But every sentence in it was a stab to 
Marcella. When she had finished it she stood 
with it in her hand beside her writing-table, 
looking absently through the window, pale 
and deep in thought. Maxwell watched her. 

When her moment of consideration broke, 
her look swept round to him. 

«I shall go to her,» she said simply. «I 
must see her!» 

Maxwell pondered. 

«I think,» he said reluctantly, «she would 
only repulse and insult you.» 

« Then it must be borne. It cannot end so.» 

She walked up to him, and let him draw 
his arm about her. They stood in silence for 
a minute or two. When she raised her head 
again her smile had come back. 

«Aldous, help me! If we cannot repair this 
mischief—you and I—what are we worth? I 
will tell you my plan.» 

There was a sound at the door. Husband 
and wife moved away from each other as the 
butler entered. 

« My lord, Mrs. Allison and Lord Fontenoy 
are in the library. They asked me to say that 
they wish to consult your lordship on some- 
thing very urgent. I told them I thought 
your lordship was engaged, but I would come 
and see.» 

Marcella and Maxwell looked at each other. 
Ancoats! No doubt the catastrophe so long 
staved off had at last arrived. Maxwell’s 
stifled exclamation was the groan of the 
overworked man who hardly knows how to 
find mind enough for another anxiety. But 
a new and sudden light shone in his wife’s 
eyes. She turned to the servant almost with 
eagerness: 

« Please tell Mrs. Allison and Lord Fonte- 
noy to come up.” 

Mary A. Ward. 


_ 
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N the first of the two arti- 
cles which have already 
appeared in this maga- 
zine regarding South Af- 
rica, the physical char- 
acter and aspects of the 
country were described, 
these being the perma- 

nent and the most potent factors in its eco- 
nomic condition and its industrial future. 
In the second a brief sketch of its history 
was given, explaining what have been the 
relations in the past of the three native and 
the four European races which originally in- 
habited, or have subsequently settled in, it. 
It is now time to pass on to consider the 
country as it now stands, and to attempt to 
convey to the reader some general impres- 
sions of the nature and value of the resources 
of the country, of the character of the popu- 
lation, and of the problems, social and po- 
litical, which confront and occupy them. 
These are large topics, too large to be ade- 
quately dealt with in eight or ten pages. It 
becomes necessary to select from among 
them those which are most likely to have in- 
terest for readers in the United States. I 
must therefore pass very lightly over the 
economical resources and industrial pros- 
pects of South Africa, in order to find space 
for discussing a little more fully the relations 
of the natives to the white race; the rela- 
tions of the two European races to each other 
in the two British colonies and the two Dutch 
republics; and the political questions the ur- 
gency of which has fixed the eyes of Europe 
and America upon South Africa. 

There are three sources of wealth and 
three kinds of employment for labor in South 
Africa—agriculture, stock-raising, and min- 
ing. Timber is so scarce and so poor as to 
be hardly worth mention, and manufactures, 
for reasons to be presently stated, have as 
yet hardly come into existence. 

Agriculture is pursued on a scale very 


small in proportion to the immense area of . 


the country. Much of it is a desert, sandy in 
some regions, stony in others. Much of it is 
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mountainous. Of the comparatively level 
districts, a great part, probably four fifths of 
the whole, is too arid to be cultivable with- 
out irrigation; that is to say, the rainfall is 
either too small in total volume, or too ill 
distributed through the year, to permit good 
crops to be raised without artificial aid. That 
large tracts, both in Cape Colony and in Na- 
tal, which might be brought under the plow 
still lie untilled is due partly to the tendency 
of the European settlers to prefer cattle- 
farming to agriculture; partly to the inferi- 
ority of native labor; partly also to the fact 
that plenty of arable land is still occupied by 
Kafir tribes, who make but little use of it. 
The introduction of irrigation would make a 
vast difference, for some of the regions which 
are now untilled for want of rain, such as the 
Karroo desert, have a soil of surprising fer- 
tility, which produces luxuriant crops when 
water is led on to it. The price of cereals 
has, however, sunk so low all over the world 
that it is seldom worth while to go to the 
expense of irrigation, nor will irrigation be- 
come profitable until a larger population has 
created a better market in South Africa it- 
self. At present Cape Colony and the Trans- 
vaal import not only wheat, but maize also, 
although a protective tariff has been imposed 
on all food-stuffs. The chief agricultural 
development of late years has been in the 
direction of fruit, large quantities of which 
now go to the English market in the months 
of January, February, and March, the mid- 
summer and autumn of the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

The main industry of South Africa, for the 
last two centuries, has been the rearing of 
cattle and sheep. All the country, except the 
very barest parts of the deserts, is fit for some 
kind of live stock. Even the Karroo, which 
looks like a desert as one crosses it in the 
train, produces small, succulent shrubs much 
relished by sheep, while great stretches 
of wild-bush country, covered with a dense 
scrub, are turned to account as ostrich farms, 
whence great quantities of feathers are sent 
to Europe and America. Owing, however, to 
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the thinness of the pasture in the drier re- 
gions, and to the occasional droughts even in 
those which are better watered, as well as to 
the destruction of the herbage by locusts in 
the years when those pests appear, the stock- 
farms are of great size, and the number of 
cattle small when compared with the area 
over which they range. Still, the country, 
and especially the newly opened regions of 
Bechuanaland and Matabeleland, will carry 
many more live stock than have yet been 
placed upon it. South Africa will doubtless 
become in time one of the great ranching 
countries of the world. 

Till within the last thirty years nobody 
thought of these regions as possessed of 
mineral wealth; for, though iron had been 
found in some places and copper in others, 
neither was largely worked, and the belief 
in the existence of the precious metals rested 
on nothing more than a Portuguese tra- 
dition. In 1867 the first diamond ever found 
in South Africa was picked up by a hunter 
out of a heap of shining river-pebbles. This 
was near the banks of the Orange River, 
a little above its confluence with the Vaal 
River. Then a diligent search for diamonds 
began in all the surrounding districts. In 
1870 diamonds were discovered in consider- 
able quantities near where the town of Kim- 
berley now stands. A rush of miners soon 
filled the neighborhood, and from that time 
onward Kimberley has been the center of 
the diamond-getting industry, though there 
are other mines scattered here and there 
to the west and south of it. The total value 
of the diamonds exported from South Africa 
up to the present year has been roughly 
estimated at nearly one hundred millions 
sterling, and the value of the present annual 
output, which is kept down in order to pre- 
vent the price from falling, since the demand 
is of course a limited one, at between four 
millions and four and a quarter millions. 

One result of the diamond finds has been 
to create a considerable population in what 
was formerly an arid wilderness, so little 
prized that it had remained doubtful whether 
the British crown or the Orange Free State 
was entitled to its ownership. Another has 
been to accelerate the development of the 
gold-mines which were discovered some fif- 
teen years later in the Transvaal Republic; 
for the men who had made fortunes out of 
the diamond diggings were near the spot, 
and eager to turn their capital to account in 
fresh enterprises. To describe the gold-fields 
of South Africa would need more pages than 
I have lines to give. One fact, however, must 
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be mentioned and emphasized. These gold- 
fields are of three kinds. One kind consists 
of alluvial deposits, from which the gold is 
extracted by washing. Such alluvial deposits 
are found in many parts of the world, nota- 
bly on a great scale in California; and those 
of South Africa present no peculiar features, 
and are neither of great extent nor of con- 
spicuous wealth. The second kind is the 
quartz reefs. These also occur in other parts 
of the world, as, for instance, in California, 
in several parts of Australia, in the Ural 
Mountains, in South America, and in south- 
ern India. In South Africa such reefs have 
been found in Natal and Zululand, in the 
mountains along the eastern border of the 
Transvaal Republic, and in many parts of Ma- 
tabeleland and Mashonaland. Their value 
has been still very imperfectly ascertained, 
but it seems probable that in the three last- 
mentioned districts some of the workings will 
turn out to be rich. The third kind, however, 
is peculiar not only to South Africa, but to 
one particular region (called the Witwaters- 
rand, or «Rand Basin») in the Transvaal 
Republic. Here the metal is found pretty 
equally distributed through beds of hard, 
conglomerate rock, which come to the sur- 
face over an area about 130 miles long by 
30 miles wide. The gold occurs in very small 
flakes seldom visible to the eye, and is often 
so entangled with other minerals, especially 
iron pyrites, as to require elaborate and 
costly chemical processes for its extraction. 
But the remarkable feature, and the one 
which makes mining in the Rand so much 
less uncertain and speculative an undertak- 
ing than gold-mining has everywhere else 
proved to be, is that the conglomerate beds 
(called by the Dutch banket) contain through 
great part of their length, and, so far as has 
yet been ascertained, through their depth 
also, down toward the center of the earth, a 
proportion of gold to rock which varies but 
little, and which enables the yield of metal 
to the ton to be pretty accurately estimated 
beforehand. This yield is greater in some 
mines, less in others; but its aggregate is so 
large that South Africa has now become the 
third gold-producing country of the world, 
and may probably become before long the 
second. The total value of the gold extracted 
annually is now about eight millions sterling. 
The richest workings are near the center of 
the northern edge of the Rand Basin, about 
the town of Johannesburg, which, first laid 
out in 1886, has now a population of about 
60,000 people. The total number of inhabi- 
tants in the central Rand district can hardly 
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be less than 120,000, and this is the only 
part of South Africa where the density of 
the population and the stress and strain of 
life remind the traveler of England and the 
United States. This district, which twelve 
years ago was a solitary waste, high and 
bare, where a farm of three thousand acres 
could be bought for fifty pounds, has now 
become the focus of South African industry 
and finance, and the seat of a new commun- 
ity, whose struggles with the government of 
the republic have made Johannesburg (as we 
shall presently observe) the center of gravity 
in South African politics. 

Though both coal and iron are abundant in 
the two British colonies and in the Trans- 
vaal, manufactures have not yet sprung up, 
even in the older parts of Cape Colony, nor 
is there any present sign of their develop- 
ment. It is cheaper to import from Europe 
such articles as the country needs; for white 
labor is dear, black labor is unskilled, and 
the poorer classes have not begun to demand 
a tariff to protect their local industries 
against the competition of other countries. 

The mention of labor brings us to a ques- 
tion of the greatest interest, which touches 
the central problems of economics and poli- 
tics in South Africa. Who will form the bulk 
of the laboring class in the future—the whites 
or the blacks? And how will the difference of 
color affect the relations of one part of the 
laboring class to the other, or of the labor- 
ing class generally to the other classes of the 
community? 

The question of labor is largely a question 
of climate. Now the climate of South Africa 
is peculiar. It is hot—much hotter than the 
climate of southern Europe (excepta few spots 
along the Mediterranean coast) or than that 
of Virginia, Kentucky, or Missouri; but it is 
not an exhausting climate, because the nights 
are nearly everywhere cool, and the air is dry. 
European races can thrive and multiply both 
in the British colonies and in the two republics. 
It is only on the flats of the east coast and 
in the valley of the Zambesi that the condi- 
tions of health become really unfavorable. 
Elsewhere the heat, even of a summer day, 
is not greater than the peoples of southern 
Europe— Portuguese, for instance, or Sicil- 
ians—could well support. And probably the 
races of northern Europe, such as the Dutch 
and the English, could, in most parts of the 
country, do out-of-door work without injury. 
Had South Africa, like California or New 
South Wales, been colonized solely by white 
men, South Africa, like those countries, 
would probably have had a white laboring 


population. But unluckily South Africa was 
colonized in much earlier days, when the im- 
portation of negro slaves was deemed the 
easiest means of securing cheap and abun- 
dant labor. Slaves were first brought in 
1658. Thereafter, until slavery was abol- 
ished by the British Parliament in 1834, all 
the hardest and humblest kinds of work were 
done by slaves. The white people lost the 
habit of performing manual labor, and ac- 
quired the habit of despising it. No one 
would do for himself what he could get a 
black man to do for him. New settlers from 
Europe fell into the ways of the country, 
which suited their disinclination to exert 
themselves under a burning sun. Thus, when 
at last the abolition of slavery arrived, the 
custom of leaving all the menial and toil- 
some work to the colored people, who formed 
the majority of the population, continued. 
It is as strong as ever to-day. Both on farms 
and in towns it is by the «Cape boys» 
or by the Kafirs that all unskilled labor is 
performed. The only considerable excep- 
tion was afforded by the German colonists. 
who were planted in the eastern part of Cape 
Colony after the Crimean War of 1854, in 
which they had served among the British 
forces. These colonists cultivated the land 
themselves, and cultivated it far more effi- 
ciently than did the surrounding Kafirs. But 
to-day one is told that their children are now 
disinclined to do so, and that they have 
either sold or let their allotments to the na- 
tives, or else are working the land by hired 
native labor. All other immigrants from 
Europe adopt the habits of the country in 
a few weeks or months. The English car- 
penter has a «boy» to carry his tools for 
him; the English bricklayer has a native 
hodman to hand the bricks to him, which he 
proceeds to set. Work requiring skill is very 
often done by whites, because they do it much 
better; but white labor leans on and uses 
black labor. So on the railways the station- 
masters and guards are white, but the heavy 
jobs which need little skill fall to the blacks; 
so field-hands and those who actually herd 
the cattle are natives, though there are 
usually whites over them in a position of 
authority. In all new countries skilled labor 
is dear, but in South Africa it is exception- 
ally dear, because the skilled white man in- 
sists on having blacks beneath him, and black 
labor, though it is cheap if measured by the 
price paid for it, is really dear if measured 
by what it accomplishes; for it is unskilled 
and uncertain, the native, except in a few of 
the older parts of the country, not yet hav- 
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ing acquired that habit of steady and patient 
industry which makes labor effective. It is 
of course in the newest districts, where the 
natives are still raw and scarcely removed 
from a savage state, that this uncertainty is 
most felt. In the gold-fields of the Transvaal 
and Mashonaland the supply of native work- 
people often falls short, although at Johannes- 
burg a native can earn three pounds (fifteen 
dollars) a month besides his food and such 
lodging as he needs. The development of 
the mines is of course to some extent re- 
tarded by this difficulty of obtaining a per- 
manent supply of labor. 

The facts we have been considering have 
a bearing upon still wider questions. They 
indicate that, as the bulk of the population 
is now black, so it will remain. The sub- 
stratum of society, which is larger than the 
strata that it supports, seems likely to be, 
probably forever, composed of colored peo- 
ple. What, then, will be the relation of these 
colored people to the whites? This is a ques- 
tion of so much interest to American read- 
ers, who have in the Southern States of their 
own country a similar problem to solve, that 
it deserves a comparatively full discussion. 

The colored population of South Africa 
consists of far more diverse elements than 
does that of the Southern States of America. 
Besides the race which was formed by the 
mixture of the imported negro slaves with 
the indigenous Hottentots, there are a good 
many Malays in Cape Colony, and a still larger 
number of East Indians in Natal and the 
Transvaal. Over and above these, there is a 
great host of Kafirs, some civilized and estab- 
lished as servants or agriculturists among 
the Europeans, many more living under their 
own tribal system and following their savage 
customs. The grades of advancement among 
these natives from pure barbarism to civiliza- 
tion are almost infinite. Scarcely less varied 
are the intellectual capacities of the different 
elements in this mixed multitude of colored 
people. All, however,—the educated and the 
savage, the Christian and the heathen, the 
African and the Indian,—are alike treated 
by the whites as divided from themselves by 
a wide and impassable gulf. No one can 
imagine a social separation more complete 
than this is; nor is there any feature of South 
African life which strikes the visitor with a 
more painful surprise than the sentiment, I 
will not say of hatred, yet certainly of repul- 
sion, which he finds so generally entertained 
by the higher toward the less advanced races. 
This sentiment is not chiefly due to the long 
and fierce wars waged with the Kafirs, for 
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the respect felt for their bravery has tended 
to efface the recollection of their frequent 
cruelties. Neither is it caused (except as 
respects the Indian traders) by the dislike of 
the poorer whites to the competition with 
them in industry of a class living in a much 
rougher way and willing to accept much 
lower wages. It seems to spring partly from 
the old feeling of contempt for the slaves (a 
feeling which has descended to a generation 
that has never known slavery as an actual 
system), partly to physical aversion, andpartly 
to an incompatibility of character and temper 
which makes the faults of the colored man 
more offensive to the white than the (per- 
haps morally as grave) faults of members of 
his own white race. Even between civilized 
peoples, such as Germans and Russians, ° 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, there is a dis- 
position to be unduly.annoyed by traits and 
habits which are not so much culpable in 
themselves as distasteful to men constructed 
on somewhat different lines. This sense of 
annoyance is of course more intense toward 
a race so widely removed from the modern 
European as the Kafirs are. The attitude of 
contempt I am describing pervades all classes, 
though it is strongest in those rude and un- 
cultivated whites who plume themselves all 
the more upon their color because they have 
little else to plume themselves upon; while 
among the most refined and thoughtful it is 
restrained by self-respect, and by the sense 
that allowances must be made for the defects 
of a backward race. There are always men 
of weight in the Cape legislature who hold 
it their duty to protect native interests, and 
who try to inculcate a friendly policy. The 
general tendency, however, is that which I 
have described. It rarely if ever happens 
that a native, whatever his rank, is received 
on any social occasion inside a white house; 


‘indeed, he would seldom be permitted, ex- 


cept as a domestic servant, to enter a private 
house at all. When Khama, the famous chief 
of the :‘Ba-Mangwato, a Christian, and a man 
of admittedly high character, who has ruled 
his people with singular wisdom and ability, 
was in England last autumn, and was there 
entertained at lunch by the Duke of West- 
minster and other persons of social eminence, 
the news excited general annoyance and dis- 
gust among the whites in South Africa. A 
story was told me of a garden party given 
by the wife of a leading white ecclesiastic, 
the appearance at which of a native clergy- 
man led many of the white guests to with- 
draw in dudgeon. Once, when I was a guest 
at a mission station in Basutoland, | was 
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asked by my host whether I had any objec- 
tion to his bringing in to the family meal the 
native pastor, who had been preaching to the 
native congregation. When I expressed some 
surprise that he should think it necessary to 
ask, he explained that race feeling was so 
strong among the colonists that it would 
have been deemed improper and, indeed, in- 
sulting to make a white guest sit down at the 
same table with a black man, unless special 
permission had first been given. Thus one 
may say that there is no social intercourse 
whatever between the races; their relations 
are purely those of business. Now and then 
the black man gets ahead of the white, but 
the latter’s pride of race remains. I was told 
of a white who condescended to be hired to 
“work by a Kafir, but stipulated that the Kafir 
should address him as «Boss.» Of intermar- 
riage there is, of course, no question. It is 
not forbidden by law in the two British colo- 
nies, as it is in most, if not all, of the South- 
ern States of America, but it is excessively 
rare; nor does it appear that there are now 
other irregular unions outside marriage, as 
there constantly were in the old days while 
slavery existed. In this respect the case of 
South Africa remarkably resembles that of 


the Southern States, where also there is now 
very little mixture of blood, though there 


was a great deal fifty years ago. Prob- 
ably in both cases it is better that the races 
should not mingle their blood; for the white 
race would be likely to lose more than the 
black race would gain. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
this social severance is accompanied, at least 
in the British parts of South Africa, by un- 
just laws or harsh treatment. Since the 
famous ordinance of equal civil rights, pub- 
lished in 1828, colored people (in Cape Col- 
ony) have been, in the eye of the law, ona 
level with whites. When the electoral fran- 
chise was conferred on the colonists in 1853, 
no color-line was drawn. Some years ago the 
whites, and the Dutch party in particular, 
which is the specially anti-native party, be- 
came uneasy at the strength of the colored 
vote, though it was not a solid vote, and a 
statute was accordingly passed introducing 
a combined property and educational qualifi- 
cation, which will tend to reduce the number 
of colored voters. The same restrictions are, 
however, applied to whites also, so there has 
been no inequality of treatment. Neither the 
natives nor their friends in the colony seem 
to complain of this act, which may be de- 
fended by observing that while, on the one 
hand, it admits those colored people whose 
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intelligence qualifies them for the exercise 
of the suffrage, it excludes a large mass 
whose ignorance and indifference to political 
issues would put them at the mercy of rich 
and unscrupulous candidates. It appears less 
open to objection than some of the attempts 
recently made in one or two of the Southern 
States to evade the provisions of the latest 
amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States. In Natal the Kafirs are nearly all in 
a tribal condition, and hardly any natives 
enjoy the suffrage, though they are not ex- 
pressly excluded. There has grown up, how- 
ever, a strong antagonism to the Indian im- 
migrants, who are numerous and intelligent 
enough to cause disquiet to the small white 
population, and legislation has been pro- 
posed for excluding them from the electoral 
suffrage. Probably, however, this legislation 
will not take color per se as the disqualifying 
element, but will be based upon the fact that 
the Indians come from a country where re- 
sponsible government has not been granted 
to the inhabitants. The two Dutch republics 
are much less indulgent than the two British 
colonies. Neither in the Orange Free State 
nor in the Transvaal is any person of color 
permitted to vote; indeed, he cannot even 
hold land. Democratic republics are not 
necessarily respectful of what used to be 
called «human rights.» Indeed, the Trans- 
vaal Dutch are accustomed to taunt the 
Cape colonists at being, to use their phrase, 
«ruled by black men,» though the colored 
vote is an appreciable factor only in a few 
constituencies of the colony, while it seldom 
or never happens that a colored man is either 
elected to the Assembly or appointed to any 
public office. 

There is in the British colonies a certain 
amount of special legislation regarding the 
blacks, designed partly to protect them, 
partly to impose restrictions on them in what 
is supposed to be the general interest of the 
community. Cape Colony, for instance, has 
a so-called «curfew law,» obliging natives 
who are out after dark to be provided with 
a pass, a law which acts oppressively in the 
case of the best class of natives, though de- 
fended as necessary for public order and se- 
curity, having regard to the large population 
of the lower class and their propensity to 
petty thefts. The colony has also passed cer- 
tain «labor laws» intended to check the 
disposition of the Kafirs living on the native 
reserves to become idle or take to vagrancy. 
There is, no doubt, a danger that people who 
have never acquired habits of steady indus- 
try (fof the tribal Kafir leaves to his wives 
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the cultivation of his plot of maize or sor- 
ghum) may relapse into a laziness prejudi- 
cial to their own advancement, seeing that a 
few weeks’ labor is enough to provide all the 
food which the ordinary Kafir needs to sup- 
port him through the year. But as such laws 
are prompted not merely by a regard for the 
welfare of the Kafir, but also by the desire 
of the white colonist to get plenty of labor, 
and to get it cheap, they are obviously open 
to abuse, and require great care in adminis- 
tration. In the Dutch republics the laws 
which control the natives are far more strin- 
gent. The Transvaal Boers have sometimes 
worked their system of apprenticeship, and 
the scheme of treating natives resident on 
a farm as being attached to it for the pur- 
poses of labor, in a way which can with diffi- 
culty be distinguished from predial serfdom. 
And even in the more liberal Orange Free 
State a «pass law » is in force, which requires 
every native moving from place to place to 
be provided with a passport, in default of 
which he may be detained. On the other 
hand, the laws which, in Natal and in the 
Free State, and in the territories of the Brit- 
ish South Africa Company, forbid the supply 
of intoxicating liquor to natives are clearly 
in the interest of the natives themselves, and 
it is much to be regretted that the influence 
of the wine-growers and distillers in Cape 
Colony has hitherto prevented a similar pro- 
tection from being enacted there. 

A survey of the laws in force is of course 
not enough to convey an impression of the 
actual treatment of the weaker, though more 
numerous, native element by the stronger 
whites. That treatment is, in the two British 
colonies and in the Orange Free State, as 
well as in the territory of the Company, sel- 
dom harsh or unjust. Sometimes a farmer 
punishes his servants with excessive severity, 
and escapes punishment because a local jury 
refuses to convict him. A shocking case of 
this kind occurred a few years ago. Some- 
times an unscrupulous trader defrauds the 
natives he has been dealing with on the out- 
skirts of civilization, and enjoys immunity 
because it is hard to secure legal evidence 
of his misdeeds. Sometimes an employer 
tricks his native workmen out of part of 
their wages, relying on their ignorance of 
the modes of obtaining redress. But, on the 
whole, the natives have not much to com- 
plain of in the way of positive injury; and 
public sentiment, if less strict than that of 
England, is more strict than it used to be, 
and more strict than it has been, at various 
epochs, in the Southern States of America. 
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The lynching of natives is unknown. This 
is partly due to the presence of mission- 
aries, who are always quick at reporting 
offenses committed against natives in the 
outlying districts; partly also to the high 
sense of duty shown by the magistrates and 
other officials, especially those of the impe- 
rial government. It is, however, largely due 
also to the general good conduct of the 
Kafirs themselves. There is much petty pil- 
fering, and a disposition to acts of violence 
against other natives, but much more rarely 
against whites. Native morality is of course 
lax in many of the points which whites deem 
important; but outrages on women, such as 
are, unhappily, common in parts of the South- 
ern States of America, are extremely rare. 
Indeed, it is only in Natal, where the native 
population is very large, and the white popu- 
lation small and scattered, that one hears of 
them at all. Thus the cause to which most 
of the American lynchings are due is absent, 
while the general respect for law and author- 
ity so conspicuous in South Africa, where 
people do not carry arms (except for the 
purposes of hunting), and murderous affrays 
scarcely ever occur, has prevented the habit 
of taking the law into one’s own hands from 
growing up among the whites. 

Similar in many respects as is the position 
of the natives in South Africa to that of the 
colored people in the Southern States, there 
are also some remarkable differences. Though 
in point of natural capacity and strength of 
character the Bantu races are equal, possibly 
even superior, to the negroes brought from 
Africa to America (most of whom seem to 
have come from the Guinea coasts), the for- 
mer are, in point of education and in habits 
of industry, far behind the latter. They have 
not been subjected to the industrial training 
of nearly two centuries of plantation life or 
domestic service, while comparatively few 
have had that stimulation which the grant 
of the franchise after the war of secession 
has exercised upon a large section of the 
American negroes, even in places where they 
have not been permitted to turn their nom- 
inal rights to practical account. On the other 
hand, the South African natives are far more 
numerous, relatively to the whites, than the 
negroes are in the Southern States. In the 
two British colonies and the two Dutch re- 
publics the total number of Europeans is 
about 650,000, that of colored people about 
2,450,000, or nearly four to one, whereas in 
the old slave States of America there were 
(in 1890) 13,000,000 of whites against 6,740,- 
000 colored, or just half. Moreover, in Amer- 
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ica there are more than forty millions of 
whites in the other parts of the republic, and 
the strength of the white element is there- 
fore overwhelmingly in excess. This numer- 
ical preponderance of the blacks in South 
Africa does not, indeed, constitute any pres- 
ent political danger. The Kafirs and other 
colored people are not only very backward, 
but have no cohesion whatever. Most of 
them live under their tribal chiefs, and the 
tribes are divided from one another not only 
by differences of language, but by ancient 
feuds. Zulu laborers, for instance, and Kafirs 
of the Xosa tribes will sometimes fight when 
employed side by side as railway plate-layers. 
The time is still far distant when all the na- 
tives will have learned to use one speech, 
and when they will have so far advanced in 
knowledge and character as to be capable 
of combining and of producing from among 
themselves leaders who can direct their col- 
lective action. So far, therefore, as politics 
go, there is really no more reason for alarm 
in South Africa for a century to come than 
there is in the United States. It is not so 
much the political as the social situation 
that here, as in the United States, may ex- 
cite some apprehension. And this situation 
is likely to grow rather worse than better 
as time goes on; because the more educated 
and capable the natives become, the more 
will their industrial competition press upon 
the whites, and the less inclined will the na- 
tives be to acquiesce, as they now do, in the 
social disparagement and inferiority to which 
the contempt and aversion of the whites con- 
demn them. 

This race problem is one of the two clouds 
which hang over the future of South Africa. 
The other is the jealousy and rivalry of the 
Dutch and English. This latter seems for 
the moment to cover the sky. Yet it is really 


less menacing, for the difficulties it springs . 


from are difficulties which can be measured, 
and which do not go so deep down into the 
roots of human feeling and character. Al- 
though the antagonism of the two European 
races has been a great misfortune for the 
country, and may give a good deal more 
trouble in the next few years or decades, it 
need not be permanent; for a fusion is not 
merely possible, but even probable, if judi- 
cious means are followed, whereas in the 
case of blacks and whites fusion is evidently 
out of the question. 

In the second of these three articles, the 
relations of the Dutch colonists to the Brit- 
ish government during the first years of 
British rule were mentioned, and the circum- 
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stances which led to the establishment of 
the two Dutch republics briefly sketched. | 
now come to the present relations of the two 
races, a topic full of interest, but not easy 
to discuss, because at the moment of writing 
this article (March, 1896) the political posi- 
tion is a critical one, and events may happen 
which will have transformed that position 
before these lines can be read in the United 
States. Common prudence requires that one 
should avoid prophecies which a few weeks 
may falsify, and be content with setting forth 
those broad features of the situation, a know- 
ledge of which will at least help the reader 
to comprehend any and every event as it may 
supervene. 

The South African Dutch, or Boers (farm- 
ers), aS we commonly call them, are a very 
peculiar people, who, in isolation and back- 
wardness, if in little else, resemble the Span- 
iards of such a country as Ecuador more 
than they do any French or British colony. 
They have little tie to Holland, little know- 
ledge of, or interest in, anything that passes 
in Europe. Their attachment is wholly given 
to Africa, so much so that some have even 
disclaimed European origin, till it was pointed 
out to them that if not of European they 
must be of Kafir stock. The love they 
bear to Africa is all the more intense be- 
cause the mother-country has no share in 
it, and their detachment from the stream of 
modern life is increased by the fact that 
they speak a tongue which is so unlike mod- 
ern cultivated Dutch that they have to learn 
that language as they would learn Latin or 
English. Many cannot even understand the 
Dutch version of the Bible, or comprehend 
the talk of a Hollander when he comes among 
them. Their speech—the taal, as they call 
it—is very rude, with a small vocabulary, 
corrupted to some extent by native words, 
and incapable of expressing abstract ideas. 
It has helped to keep them ignorant and 
curiously conservative in their social and 
religious ideas. Not a few look upon the 
scab that afflicts their sheep as a direct vis- 
itation from the Almighty, against which it 
is impious to take human means. Some op- 
posed railways because God had made the 
country without them. So rigid is their or- 
thodoxy that one of the former Transvaal 
presidents lost his hold upon the people be- 
cause he became suspected of free opinions. ' 


1The story is sometimes told that they distrusted him 
because he was reported to have declared in a sermon 
—having been formerly a Predikant (preacher)—that 
the devil had no tail, that personage being always rep- 
resented with one in the old picture Bible which no 
Boer family is without. 
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They have no taste for agriculture, much less 
for commerce or mining or manufactures; 
but love to live alone in the midst of a huge 
farm, where they can see no smoke but that 
of their own hearth, hunting the wild crea- 
tures, and driving their cattle hither and 
thither where the pasture is best, ruling 
their black herdsmen in their own grim way. 
No people has shown less taste for politics, and 
it is probably from this distaste for associa- 
tion and town life, which has spread from the 
Dutch to their English neighbors, that Cape 
Colony is, of all the greater British colonies, 
that one in which there has been the least 
active political life, a fact the more remark- 
able because there is no new country which 
has crowded more history into its short career 
than South Africa has done. The Boers are 
strong, active fellows, good marksmen at 
short range, full of courage and capable of 
enduring great fatigue, unpolished as well as 
ignorant, but kindly and given to hospitality. 
The women lead sedentary lives, and are, by 
common consent, seldom attractive, and still 
more seldom intellectually cultivated; but 
they too showed wonderful spirit and con- 
stancy in the dangers and hardships of the 
terrible Zulu wars. 

These characteristics belong to the Boers 
generally all over South Africa, in the Brit- 
ish colonies of the Cape and Natal as well as 
in the republics of the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal. But they vary in intensity ac- 
cording to the degree in which the Boer has 
been affected by English institutions, and by 
the ideas and habits of the English settlers. 

In Cape Colony there have been ninety 
years of British rule, with a steady, though 
not large, influx of English and Scotch col- 


onists. Of the 380,000 whites, rather more - 


than half are of Dutch origin, or habitually 
speak Dutch, though of course it is as hard 
to say who is practically to be treated as a 
Dutchman as it would be to say who is to be 
deemed a German in Iowa or a Swede in Min- 
nesota; for language and origin do not neces- 
sarily govern a man’s habits and sympathies. 
That the process of Anglicization should have 
proceeded so slowly in these ninety years 
may be ascribed, not only to the singular 
conservatism of the Boers, but also to the 
thinness of population, the Boers living in 
small villages, or scattered over a vast area, 
with few occasions for contact with the 
british part of the population. To-day the 
country districts, especially near Cape Town 
and in the Western Province generally, are 
almost wholly Dutch, while the townsfolk, 
even if they bear Dutch names, are practi- 
Vou. LII.—57. 
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cally English. There is no social separa- 
tion between the two races, who intermarry 
freely, and have much the same interests, ex- 
cept so far as the interests of the townsman 
diverge from those of the farmer. Nor was 
there any sharp political distinction till, in 
1880, the Boers of the Transvaal revolted 
against the British government that had 
been established there three years previously. 
The sturdy resistance which the Boers then 
made to the British troops evoked so warm 
and general a sympathy from the colonial 
Dutch that some fears were entertained of a 
civil war within the Colony itself. An out- 
break of race hostility there would have 
been a grave misfortune, and the desire to 
avert such an outbreak was the strongest 
among the motives that induced the British 
government to restore to the Transvaal (in 
1881) its independence. Since 1881 the Dutch 
have formed in the colony a political party, 
which at present commands a majority in the 
Assembly. They are not, however, an anti- 
English party. They are an agricultural 
party, to some extent an anti-native party, 
in some slight degree a protectionist party; 
but they have never shown any disaffection 
to the British crown, and their desire to 
secure the minimum of interference by the 
home government is shared by the English 
members of the legislature. That the danger 
of race enmity, and of hostility to the con- 
nection with the mother-country, has been so 
far avoided is mainly due to the efforts of 
two statesmen. One of these persons is Mr. 
Hofmeyr, himself of Dutch stock, a shrewd, 
cool, and somewhat taciturn man, who was 
one of the chief founders of the so-called 
« Afrikander» party—the party which is, 
first of all, African, and therefore primarily, 
though not exclusively, Dutch in sentiment. 
The other statesman is Mr. Cecil Rhodes, an 
Englishman born, the son of a country cler- 
gyman, and himself a graduate of Oxford 
University. No man in South Africa has 
been more steadily attached to the British 
connection, or has done half so much to se- 
cure for Britain those vast territories to the 
west and to the north of the Transvaal, which 
were coveted by both the Transvaal Republic 
and by the German Empire. But in his polit- 
ical career in Cape Colony, of which he was 
prime minister from July, 1890, till January, 
1896, Mr. Rhodes succeeded in obtaining the 
support of the Dutch party, and labored assid- 
uously to bring about a unity of sentiment 
and aim between the Dutch and the British 
elements in the population. The energy and 
firmness of his character, and the grasp of 
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political and economic questions which he has 
evinced, make him the most striking figure 
among the colonial statesmen of Britain in 
this generation. He has been deemed by some 
a less adroit parliamentarian than was the 
late Sir John Macdonald in Canada, but he is 
possessed of a wider outlook and far more con- 
spicuous executive capacity. The ascendancy 
which these gifts secured for him enabled him, 
while extending British influence up to and 
beyond the Zambesi, at the same time to re- 
tain, down till the recent Transvaal troubles, 
which have gravely affected the situation, the 
confidence of that Dutch, or Afrikander, popu- 
lation which had least national sympathy with 
what is called an «imperial British policy.» 
So much for Cape Colony. Now let us turn 
to the two Dutch republics. In the smaller 
of these, the Orange Free State, the Boer ele- 
ment largely preponderates over the British. 
English is spoken in the towns, and by many 
farmers; but South African Dutch is the 
official language, and the speech of three 
fourths of the whites. They are, on the whole, 
less Anglicized than the colonial Boers, but 
they have little or no anti-English senti- 
ment; for the British government has never, 
since the renunciation of its sovereignty in 
1854, interfered with their independence, and 
the citizens of English stock are just as much 
attached to that independence as are the 
purest-blooded Boers. The commercial ties 
that unite them to Cape Colony have been 
drawn closer by the construction of a railway 
through the state by the Cape government, 
and by the conclusion of a customs union 
with the Cape. Nevertheless, the sentiment 
of kinship with the Boers in other parts of 
Africa remains strong. In 1881 many of the 
Orange Free State men were arming to help 
their Transvaal brethren, and since then 
projects of political union between the two 
republics have been more than once mooted. 
It is in the Transvaal that the Dutch Af- 
rican stock has remained least intermingled 
with any foreign strain, preserving in their 
crudest form all the peculiarities of its very 
peculiar character. The Boers live dispersed 
on their huge farms over this huge territory. 
There are only some sixty or seventy thousand 
of them in an area as big as Great Britain, 
seeing few strangers, and hearing little of 
what goes on in the rest of the world. Many 
are illiterate, and the rest read nothing but 
the Bible. These conditions, coupled with 
natural force of character, might seem to be 
favorable conditions for the production of a 
simple and imaginative literature. But the 
Boers have never produced any literature 
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whatever, and the limited resources of their 
taal would, indeed, hardly permit them to 
do so. They are very prejudiced, and the 
strongest of their prejudices, next to that 
against Roman Catholics, or persons theo- 
logically suspect, is against the English, 
whom they call «red-necks,» except. when 
they use a more opprobrious term. So dearly 
do they love their roaming pastoral and hunt- 
ing life that the discovery of gold-fields in 
their territory caused them little pleasure. 
They were content to sell the land to the 
speculators who flocked in, and never at- 
tempted to work the mines themselves, or 
even to take shares in the mining companies. 
There are among them so few persons fitted 
by education or taste for any kind of admin- 
istrative work that when the need was felt 
for such persons to fill the largely increased 
number of official posts, President Krueger, 
being unwilling to take them from the Dutch- 
speaking people of a British colony, resolved 
to import his officials from Holland. These 
newly arrived Hollanders, whose number has 
become considerable,—I have heard it esti- 
mated at fifteen hundred,—are now an im- 
portant factor. They are disliked and sus- 
pected by the old Boers, partly as strangers, 
partly, one is told, because their orthodoxy 
is doubted; but they exercise much influence 
on the policy of the Boer government, and 
they are, not from prejudice, but from self- 
interest, fully as anti-English in sentiment as 
the most old-fashioned Boer can be. 

Besides the old Boers and the new Hol- 
landers, there has grown up in the Transvaal 
during the last ten years a large population 
of strangers, the so-called Uitlanders, who 
have come in for the sake of working the 


‘mines or of supplying goods to those who 


work them. Probably one half of the stran- 
gers come from Cape Colony and Natal, some 
being of British, a smaller number of Dutch 
origin. Of the rest the large majority are 
British, but there are also many Australians, 
several thousand Germans, some Italians, 
and a few French and Scandinavians, as well 
as Russian Jews. There are also Americans, 
important not so much from their numbers 
as from their position; for most of the min- 
ing engineers, with a good many of the fore- 
men and skilled workmen, have brought their 
special knowledge and experience hither from 
California or other parts of the Western 
States. It is impossible to estimate either 
the total strength of this host of newcom- 
ers or the respective numbers of its compo- 
nent national elements, for the influx has 
been rapid, and the component elements vary 
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from month to month. You might as well 
try to measure the volume of a South Afri- 
can river, which rises and sinks according to 
the rain-storms that in the wet season burst 
along the courses of its various affluents. 
Last November the Cape railway was bring- 
ing into the Witwatersrand gold-fields a thou- 
sand European immigrants every week. This 
mixed multitude, however, falls into two broad 
divisions, those who speak English, coming 
from Britain, from Cape Colony, from Austra- 
lia, and from the United States, and those 
who speak some other European language. 
The former are, of course, far more numer- 
ous—probably four fifths of the total, which 
at the end of last year must have reached or 
exceeded one hundred thousand, being there- 
fore much larger than the whole number of 
native Boers. 

The singular contrast of two populations 
which the Transvaal presents is probably 
without precedent. On the one hand, a mul- 
titude of strangers, brought together from 
every corner of the earth by the desire of 
gain, and crowded into a small space, from 
which they have squeezed out the former in- 
habitants; on the other hand, a simple, pas- 
toral people, untouched by modern commer- 
cial civilization and modern ideas, scattered 
over a vast area, where they seek to live in 
the primitive fashion of their forefathers, 
but unable to avoid the impact of these 
strangers, and driven to think how they can 
best avoid being absorbed or overmastered by 
them. In the struggle which circumstances 
have made inevitable, the chances might seem 
to lie in favor of the newcomers, who have 
wealth, numbers, and intelligence on their 
side. The Boers, however, are made of tough 
and well-tempered metal. As in Montenegro, 
every man between sixteen and sixty is 
a soldier—a soldier who, like the Montene- 
grin, makes up for the want of discipline by 
his hardy frame, his courage, and his relig- 
ious devotion to the cause of his people. 
They have also the advantage of a seasoned 
and skilful chief. President Krueger, who 
came from Cape Colony as a boy of ten in the 
great trek of 1836, has, since he reached 
manhood, been conspicuous in the military 
adventures and civil troubles of the country. 
To the natural shrewdness and tenacity of 
his character, these years of active and 
changeful life have added a great experience 
of men and a perfect coolness in emergencies. 
He is keen, vigilant, astute, and, above all, 
resolute, and he represents so faithfully the 
dominant feelings and the inbred habits of 
the Boer people that he has been able to 
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acquire a surprising influence over them, and 
to exert over the Assembly a practical author- 
ity far in excess of the very limited powers 
which the constitution of the republic per- 
mits to the President. 

The struggle between the Boers and the 
strangers, which has practically become a 
struggle between the English and the Dutch 
elements, now centers in the demand of the 
strangers to be admitted to the electoral 
franchise. Formerly electoral rights were 
readily acquirable by an immigrant in the 
Transvaal, as they are to-day in the Orange 
Free State. In 1881 a residence of two years 
gave the vote. But when President Krueger 
perceived that the influx of strangers would 
alter the character of the electorate, and 
ultimately transfer the balance of power to 
English-speaking citizens, he persuaded the 
Assembly to extend the period of residence 
required for citizenship, first to five, and then 
to fifteen years, and thus practically to ex- 
clude the whole of the new population which 
has come in since 1885. Thus electoral rights 
are now confined to less than twenty-five 
thousand citizens, while probably double that 
number of persons, of voting age and sex, 
are living within the republic debarred from 
those rights. It is easy to understand Mr. 
Krueger’s position. «These newcomers,” he 
argues, «are in all essentials strangers to 
our polity. They do not belong to our Dutch 
Reformed churches; they do not like our cus- 
toms; they do not speak our tongue. They 
would use their votes, if votes were given 
them, to turn out the present officials and 
legislators, and would end by making the 
country English, like Cape Colony or Natal. 
It was not for such a fate that we quitted 
the homes of our fathers to go out into the 
wilderness and overcome the -Zulus sixty 
years ago; and against such a fate we will 
struggle to the end.» On the other hand, the 
strangers complain that, though they form a 
large majority of the population, own half 
the land in the republic, and pay more than 
ninety per cent. of the taxes, they are denied 
a share in the government of the country 
and in the application of its revenues, and 
are obliged to submit to excessive and unfair 
imposts, voted by a legislature some of whose 
members are gravely suspected of corruption, 
and administered by officials many of whom 
are far from trustworthy. These were the 
motives which prompted the creation three 
years ago of an organization to obtain po- 
litical reforms, and which led to the rising 
of the stranger population, or rather of a 
part of the English-speaking portion of it, 
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at Johannesburg in December last—a rising 
the declared aim of which was not the over- 
throw of the Transvaal Republic, but to com- 
pel the Boer Assembly to extend the suffrage 
to the newcomers. 

Of that abortive rising, and of the expedi- 
tion of the British South Africa Company’s 
men, which came to help it, but was sur- 
rounded and forced to surrender to the Boer 
troops, this is not the place to speak, for 
those events have led to judicial proceed- 
ings now pending in England. The result has 
so far been unfavorable to the demands of the 
strangers. President Krueger’s hold on his 
citizens had been previously shaken by their 
dislike to the officials he had brought from 
Holland. The invasion, however, evoked all 
the patriotism of the Boers, and made the 
President, who successfully withstood it, more 
popular than ever. At the same time it stirred 
the feelings of the Dutch in the Orange Free 
State andeven inCapeColony. Seeing theirown 
kinsfolk threatened by an expedition which 
had started from British soil, they forgot for 
the moment their own commercial grievances 
against the Transvaal government (which 
had built up a wall of tariffs against them), 
and gave all their sympathy to the threat- 
ened republic. As the British home govern- 
ment had not only disavowed, but had even 
tried to stop, the expedition on its way, no 
resentment has been felt by the Cape Dutch 
against Britain. But the movement toward 
a political fusion of Dutch and English in 
the Colony has received a check, and the 
tendency of the Orange Free State toward a 
closer union with its sister republic has been 
strengthened. Meanwhile, the grievances of 
the new population in the Transvaal have not 
been removed, and as the influx of strangers 
to the Witwatersrand mines will doubtless 
continue, it is clear that something must be 
done to give a more or less complete satis- 
faction to their claims, and to prevent a re- 
currence of the troubles of last December 
and January. It is impossible, in our times, 
for a minority to continue to rule over a large 
and increasing unenfranchised majority of 
people superior in intelligence and wealth, 
however strong the original position of the 
minority may have been, and whatever sym- 
pathy their attachment to their own simple 
and primitive life may evoke. 

I have dwelt somewhat fully on the rela- 
tions of the Boers to the English-speaking 
strangers in the Transvaal, because the ques- 
tions now at issue there involve the wider 
issue between the English and Dutch races 
in South Africa. The Witwatersrand mining 
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district is at this moment the political center 
of the southern half of the continent; for it 
is by far the wealthiest district, and it is the 
spot where population is becoming dense, and 
in which finance has established its seat. For 
the next fifty years at least it will apparently 
be the focus of industry and commerce for 
the surrounding counties from Cape Town to 
the Zambesi. It is the magnitude of the prize 
that makes the present contest exciting, and 
draws the eyes of Europe to these few square 
miles of barren upland, of which no one had 
heard fifteen years ago. Whatever be the 
political outcome of the contest, whether the 
strangers obtain votes or not, and whether or 
not the present form of government is main- 
tained, there cannot be much doubt as to the 
ultimate result. Man for man, the Boers are 
not inferior to the English settlers either 
physically or in force of character. Probably 
they are not less capable of developing, with 
proper education and under stimulative con- 
ditions, a vigorous intellectual life. There is 
no better stock in the world than that Low 
German stock to which they belong. But not 
only are they less numerous and less wealthy 
than the English-speaking strangers (many of 
the cleverest of whom are not English at all, 
but of Semitic origin), but they are unsuited 
by their ideas and habits for the task of de- 
veloping the material resources of their coun- 
try, and dealing with the financial and com- 
mercial problems which its rapid growth has 
brought to the front. Without in the least 
comparing them to the Mormons, who were 
far inferior to them in many respects, their 
civilization resembles that of the Mormons in 
being: one which could maintain itself only in 
isolation. Now that the strenuous industrial 
current of the modern world has reached it 
and begun to wash against it, its foundations 
cannot long resist the sapping influences. The 
Transvaal, therefore, and all South Africa 
with the Transvaal, seems destined in the 
future to belong to the English type of civ- 
ilization, and to speak the English tongue. 
But the Dutch tongue also will hold its ground 
for many years to come, and Boer traits will 
no doubt powerfully affect the South African 
character as it acquires, after a generation 
or two, a settled and distinctive quality. The 
wish and hope of every one who knows the 
country must be that the fusion, which will 
(almost certainly) come at last, may come 
peaceably, and come not by a victory of the 
one element which could leave resentment in 
the breasts of the other, but by a process of 
gradual assimilation similar to that which 
turned Englishmen and Scotchmen from ene- 
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mies into friends, and is welding Flemings and 
Walloons into one Belgian people. 

The reader may expect, before this article 
comes to an end, some brief expression of 
opinion as to the more distant future of South 
Africa, and particularly as to whether its in- 
habitants will become a great civilized nation, 
one of the dominant powers of the southern 
hemisphere—a nation such as the Austra- 
lians are becoming in the East, and as the 
Argentine Republic might become in South 
America, were it in the hands of an orderly 
and progressive race. 

That South Africa will ultimately be united 
into one political body, probably in a feder- 
ative form, seems highly probable. Feder- 
ative union would not only increase its polit- 
ical strength, but would also accelerate its 
material development. Its growth in wealth 
and population will, however, depend chiefly 
on its natural resources. Agricultural pro- 
gress can hardly be rapid while other coun- 
tries produce, without artificial aid, food- 
stuffs which in this dry climate must, over 
wide areas, be grown by means of irrigation. 
The capabilities of South Africa for stock- 
raising are unquestionable; but stock-raising, 
even on a vast scale, does not imply any great 
increase of population, or any great advance 
in the arts and refinements of life. It is there- 
fore chiefly in respect of its mineral trea- 
sures that wealth will grow, and the country 
fill up rapidly with immigrants; for the afflux 
of settlers to the mines creates markets and 
stimulates every branch of trade. The value 
of the mines of Matabeleland and Mashona- 
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land is still imperfectly ascertained, but that 
of the Witwatersrand gold-field admits of no 
doubt, and even if, as some experts hold, that 
gold-field will be worked out within a century 
from now, it seems certain that for fifty years 
at least it will continue to provide occupa- 
tion for a large mass of people, skilled as 
well as unskilled workers. In that region, 
therefore, a considerable growth of popula- 
tion may be looked for, and it will be accom- 
panied by a less rapid rise in the number of 
those who pursue agriculture, or otherwise 
supply the wants of a mining class. Probably, 
therefore, a steady growth, as well of popula- 
tion as of wealth, can be counted on for a cen- 
tury to come, which is as far forward as any 
one can venture to look. But the growth may 
not be very swift, and the white population, 
which is now much less than one million, prob- 
ably about 750,000, in all South Africa, may, 
twenty-five or thirty years hence, scarcely ex- 
ceed two millions. For it must be remembered 
that the laboring population is colored and will 
remain colored. Speaking broadly, the coun- 
try will bea black man’s, and nota white man’s, 
country, and this is why the question of the 
future social and industrial relations of blacks 
and whites becomes of such paramount im- 
portance. There is no reason to apprehend in 
South Africa, any more than in the Southern 
States of America, a predominance of the in- 
ferior race; but the future peace and prosper- 
ity of the country will largely depend upon 
the wisdom and temper with which the higher 
race treats the backward one, and leads it on- 
ward and upward. 
James Bryce. 





«IT JOURNEYED 


SOUTH TO 


MEET THE SPRING» 


JOURNEYED South to meet the Spring, 
To feel the soft tide’s gentle rise 
That to my heart again should bring, 
Foretold by many a whispering wing, 
The old, the new, the sweet surprise. 


For once, the wonder was not new— 
And yet it wore a newer grace: 

For all its innocence of hue, 

Its warmth and bloom and dream and dew, 
I had but left—in Helen’s face. 





A COMEDY 


Raed RUS BENSON’S engagement to 
(E224 Patience Hatheway was a source 
ae. F, of wonder to all Mantit. Patience 
am was not bad-looking, speaking neg- 
atively, after the Mantit fashion, and a man 
would not have minded the cast in her left 
eye had her temper not been equally crooked. 
But when that was fairly roused, she was a 
Tartar, and everybody and everything ani- 
mate fled before her as before an impending 
cyclone. 

But neither crooked eye nor crooked temper 
had stood in the way of her being sought in 
wedlock even before her engagement to 
Cyrus. The one other suitor who had stormed, 
though he had failed to carry, her maiden 
fortress, was a well-to-do farmer living at 
Plympton in the remote neighborhood of 
Mantit. His wife had recently died, and as 
he was looking about for a successor to care 
for his seven children and an equal number 
of cows, a waggish acquaintance had recom- 
mended Patience. 

Up to the moment of recommendation he 
had never heard her name. Nevertheless, he 
at once resolved to go and offer himself, be- 
lieving, with the fatuity of many a man 
similarly intentioned, that he had only to hold 
out his hand and the apple—in this instance 
a crab—would drop into it. 

He accordingly drove over, and arriving, 
hitched his horse to the iron staple in the 
woodhouse, and knocked at the kitchen door. 
No response was made. He knocked a second 
time. The third time he applied the full force 
of his fist, and a voice—a voice that made 
him start in his boots—responded: 

«Come in, can’t ye, and not stand there 
beatin’ the door in.» 

The invitation was not encouraging; but 
our farmer, not of those who, having put 
their hand to the plow, turn back,—at least 
not at the first rebuff,—lifted the latch and 
entered. Patience was standing by the stove 
with a long-handled skillet in her hand, pre- 
paratory to putting on the potatoes for 
dinner. Her face wore the aspect of a 
storm-cloud out of which the lightning might 
leap at any moment. 

«Good morning,» said the visitor in his 
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most conciliatory manner, and he could be 
very conciliatory. 

« Yah!» said Patience. 

To this, lacking a proper response, he was 
silent. And Patience again opened her mouth: 

« Well, can’t ye speak, man? What d’ ye 
want?» 

During his drive over he had somewhat 
carefully formulated a proper speech in which 
to make his proposal; but it had fled, and, al- 
though he now made a rapid and desperate 
search in the caverns of his memory, he could 
not so much as catch a glimpse even of the 
tail of it. 

«Yah!» said Patience again, raising the 
skillet threateningly. 

«I rode over from Plympton to ask ye to 
marry me, and—» he blurted out, saying 
exactly the thing he did not intend; but his 
proposal was never completed. 

The skillet flew from the uplifted hand, and 
the farmer, who had kept his hold upon the 
door-latch, was outside in an instant, and, 
hastily unhitching his horse, skipped into the 
wagon with a celerity that would have sur- 
prised those familiar with his rheumatic 
habit, and lashing his horse into a run, did 
not draw rein till he was fairly outside the 
lane and on the highway. 

« That skillet must ’a’ split the door panel,» 
he remarked to the sympathizing wag who 
had named Patience, and to whom he in- 
parted the result of his offer. « Patience d’ ye 
say her name was? It’d ought to be Fury. | 
never see such an eye»—her left eye proba 
bly, which in her rages retreated fairly out 
of sight behind the bridge of her nose. 

This marked rejection of the farmer’s suit 
led her neighbors to infer that Patience did 
not intend to marry, and for some time gossip 
ceased to concern itself with that probability, 
and took the direction of her savings, which 
were thought to be considerable, her hair, 
which must be dyed, as it «never could ’a’ 
kep’ its color so at her age,» and her kitchen 
door, which, with her customary contrariness, 
she had had painted a sky-blue instead of the 
conventional chocolate-brown. 

But it broke out afresh on the discovery 
that Cyrus Benson spent every Friday evening 
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regularly at Patience’s. Had it been Sunday 
evening no doubt would have been felt even 
at the first as to his intentions, but the 
choice of Friday threw speculations off the 
track. It is true that every other evening of 
the week had been long devoted to its special 
purpose; for Cyrus was the most methodical 
of men. 

Tuesday evening he spent at the store, 
where he bought one cigar, lighted it before 
taking his departure, smoked it leisurely 
along the road and through the fields across 
lots, depositing the stump in a hollow oak by 
the last pair of bars. A favorite arithmetical 
problem with the store humorists was the 
number of stumps therein deposited in a 
given time, and whether, allowing to Cyrus 
the traditional years of man, he would be 
able to fill it in his lifetime—a problem 
complicated by the probable decay of the 
earlier strata. Monday and Thursday even- 
ings were spent in a neighboring shoe shop 
playing checkers with the shoemaker. They 
played until nine o’clock, stopping on the 
stroke of the hour whatever the crisis of 
the game. Wednesday evening he walked to 
Tarkiln to visit a distant cousin. Saturday 
evening he passed in the laborious reading 
of his weekly paper, and Sunday evening he 
slept. 

3ut nobody ever could tell where he might 
turn up on Friday night: Whatever erratic 
tendency he had in his nature seemed to break 
out on that evening of the week. 

« He might be here and he might be there; 
there was no calculatin’ on Cyrus of a Friday 
night. He was such a queer chap, but clever 
—clever as the day,» the adjective being 
used in its old New England sense. 

But these erratic Friday evening wander- 
ings came to an end in Patience’s comfortable 
sitting-room, and everybody was astonished, 
and knew not what to think. 

«Cyrus Benson! Well, I am beat! Why, 
he’s meek as Moses!» 

«Well, he ’d have to be to live with 
Patience.» 

«Live with Patience! You don’t mean to 
say he’s thinkin’ o’ marryin’ her!» 

« What he ’s thinkin’ of I don’t know, but 
it’s my opinion she ’s made up her mind to 
marry him.» 

«Well, if she ’s made up her mind, the 
whole United States can’t stop her.» 

So by degrees doubt was merged into cer- 
tainty, and Cyrus, entering the store one 
Tuesday evening, was met with such a storm 
of facetious congratulation that he was dazed, 
and would have left without his weekly cigar 


had not the storekeeper pressed it upon him 
and lighted it himself. 

« No,» he said, as Cyrus tended the custom- 
ary payment; «darn it all, man! we ’ll have 
a treat all round in honor of the event.» He 
brought out a bunch of cigars and opened 
half a dozen bottles of root beer. « Here ’s to 
the health and happiness of the future Mrs. 
Cyrus Benson,» said he to Cyrus. Then, «Good 
Lord!» But this was an aside. 

«I feel pretty much as I do when I see our 
old cat pounce on a robin. I ’d resky it if I 
could,» he remarked after Cyrus had left. 
«He ’ll be reg’larly chawed up.» 

No one ventured to mention the matter to 
Patience until Mrs. Acorn, bolder than the 
other matrons, did so, and found her remark- 
ably complacent. 

«It come out before I thought, and I 
expected nothin’ short o’ havin’ my eyes 
scratched out. But she was as smilin’ as a 
baskit o’ chips—real tickled. But Lor’! »— 
reflectively,—«she ’s nothin’ but a woman, 
and a woman’s a woman after all’s said and 
done »—which was a nail hit on the head. 
Few women lack womanly sensitiveness, and 
the feeling, on the part of Patience, that he 
viewed her wholly in a commercial light had 
doubtless added vigor to the arm with which 
she had hurled the skillet at the venturesome 
farmer. 

« Well, I don’t know what Cyrus can be 
thinkin’ of. He ’s got more courage than 
folks ever give him credit for. ’T ain’t many 
men folks ’d care to tackle Patience. And 
what would his poor mother say? Poor crea- 
tur’! We don’t know what we ’re fetchin’ 
child’en into the world for.» 

It was more than a nine days’ wonder. But 
speculation concerning this marriage, and 
other things of lesser importance, was cut 
short by the breaking out of the Civil War, 
and what followed in Mantit was an epitome 
of the whole North. 

There was an evening telegram; a night 
ride on the part of the captain of the Light 
Infantry Company to summon his men scat- 
tered through the adjacent towns, many of 
them mere lads who, when they donned their 
uniforms, did so with the expectation of being 
summoned to no more serious duty than a 
semi-annual training or yearly muster. But 
each sprang tothe call, and additional recruits 
came forward, among the latter being Cyrus 
Benson. 

In the chill and gray April morning they 
assembled on the green by the store. The 
storekeeper had raised a flag, scant of stars 
and shabby, but it served. Young girls were 
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there, flushed with excitement and patriotism, 
yet not quite believing it all. War was as 
yet too unfamiliar a thing. Older women 
choked back the tears till there was time to 
weep—if there ever would be. They had sat 
up all the night making, mending, and wash- 
ing, preparing a comfortable kit. Time enough 
to sleep when their soldier was on the march 
—if they could sleep. 

But Patience was not there. She had had 
a stormy interview with Cyrus when he called 
on his way to the rendezvous to tell her he 
had enlisted. His appearance was not heroic. 
His toilet had been of the rapidest and slight- 
est, and, ordinarily as « neat as a pin,» he was 
decidedly frowzy. His uniform would be 
furnished him in Boston, together with one 
of Governor Andrew’s now historic overcoats. 
But had he been in the freshest and gayest 
military trim, that would have had no mollify- 
ing effect on Patience. 

«You ain’t a-goin’ one step,» said she, 
after he had announced his intention; and 
she stepped up, and bolted the door behind 
him. But Cyrus was too quick for her, and 
had opened a window and was out before she 
knew it. 

Finding commands of no avail, she opened 
the door and stooped to entreaty; but to this 
Cyrus was equally impervious. He did not 
not argue; that was not his way. With all 
his «cleverness» he had an obstinate streak 
in him—the obstinacy of the good-natured 
man; he was «set.» 

Patience entreated, going back now and 
again to her first fierce declaration, « You 
sha’n’t go one step, Cyrus. Them good-for- 
nothin’ niggers are at the bottom of it,» 
said she, «and I wish they was in Tophet.» 

She was never an abolitionist. 

«I don’t care what ’s at the bottom of it. 
The country ’s a-callin’, and I’m goin’,» said 
Cyrus. 

« Yah!» responded Patience. «Country a- 
callin’! It’s just because you want to get 
quit o’ work, you and the whole lazy kit of 
em.» 

To this Cyrus made no reply. And his 
silence was all the more exasperating that 
Patience felt behind it the impregnable wall 
of a resolution that she could neither storm 
nor coax into capitulation. 

«I should like to part pleasantly,» he said 
at last, «seein’ it ’s likely I may never come 
back.» 

But Patience was past feeling the pathos 
of his speech. 

«I warrant you ’ll come back fast enough,» 
said she, «after plantin’ and hayin’ ’s over. 
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And you promised. What’s the good o’ your 
promises? But, there! It’s just like a man, 
makin’ a woman trust him and then clearin’ 
out and leavin’ her.» 

«But I shall come back if I ’m alive, | 
tell ye. I ain’t any notion o’ breakin’ my 
promise. But ’t ain’t a time to be marryin’ 
and givin’ in marriage. The country ’s a- 
callin’. » 

«Country! Yah! Such talk ’s sickenin’! 
And I don’t believe a word of it. And if you 
do go you need n’t come back here again. 
I’m well quit of ye.» Then she went in, and 
banged the sky-blue door. 

Cyrus stood for a moment irresolute. He 
heard confused noises in the kitchen, —chairs 
slammed about, a table pushed across the 
floor, the fall of crockery,—and a cat sprang 
out of the window he had opened, with eyes 
glaring and tail bristling. It was no use to 
linger; Patience’s tempests of passion were 
long in stilling; he had but to go. As he 
did so he drew the cuff of his sleeve across 
his eyes. For, bad-tempered woman though 
she was, «crabbed » as everybody called her, 
she was the only woman Cyrus could in any 
sense call his own; for his mother was dead, 
and he had no sister. 

Other women might be kind to him. Good 
Mrs. Acorn pressed upon him a package of 
tea, and the doctor’s wife had ready two 
pairs of woolen socks to add to his kit. 
But he would have given all other kindnesses 
for one kind word from Patience. 

After that Patience’s temper became still 
more uncertain. When the Mantit branch of 
the Sanitary Commission was started, the 
committee for her district called upon her 
for contributions of «old linen, worn dress 
skirts, spare blankets, dried apples, jell.» 
« Anything,» said Mrs. Acorn; «you can use 
up anything for beddin’ and such purposes, 
and I know you’ve got a store laid by in your 
garret. Your mother was a master hand for 
savin’ everything. And you ’re goin’ t’ have 
plenty o’ apples, I see. The Sanitary ’s goin’ 
to send ’em down where our own folks be; 
it "ll be such a comfort to the boys. And dried 
apples go to the right spot, Isaac writes. 
They ’d had a few the last time o’ writin’,— 
just about a gill apiece,—and they stewed 
’em themselves in their little tin cups, and 
they were ‘lickin’ good, Isaac wrote. That’s 
his favorite word for what he likes. There’s 
nothin’ like our own folks’ victuals; and 
mebbe Cyrus ’ll get some o’ yours, Patience, 
and—» 

« «Cyrus Benson ’s nothin’ to me,) says 
she,» —so reported Mrs. Acorn at the weekly 
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meeting of the Sanitary, — «(Cyrus Benson ’s 
nothing to me, —a-slattin’ down a pan o’ milk 
she’d fetched out to skim, and sloppin’ it all 
round over the table and floor, and if I 
had n’t ’a’ drew back ’t would ’a’ gone all 
over me too,— ‘and I’m surprised you should 
think o’ askin’ me to contribute, says she. 
(If they want to fight, let ’em; but I ’ve 
no call to help bind up their wounds and 
keep ’em at it. And I ’ve somethin’ else to 
do besides dryin’ apples for a parcel o’ lazy 
men to eat. Let’em go home and go to work, 
the whole kit of ’em, North and South, I say. 
Wastin’ the substance of folks for what?— 
I should like to ask. 

« And as she asked I ventur’d to answer, — 
betterwise I should ’a’ just got up and come 
away, — (It’s for our country, Patience,) says 
I— ‘the country our fathers bled and died 
for, and that we are so proud of, and want 
to keep goin’ all right for our pusterity, 
says I. 

« Well, you know Patience and her manners 
when her dander ’s up, which is consider’ble 
often. «Yah!» says she, in that irritatin’ 
way 0’ hers. «My father was a peaceable 


man that minded his own business and fit no- 
body; and I ain’t much concerned about the 
future o’ my pusterity, says she. «And you 


can tell the folk that sent ye— «I’m acom- 
mittee,» says I, interruptin’ her, «and repre- 
sent the great Sanitary Commission» ‘Well, 
you can tell ’em from me, says she, ‘they 
won’t get nothin’ out o’ me—not a red cent, 
nor the wormiest apple on the place, nor the 
raggedest sheet. And as for Cyrus Benson,) 
says she, a-slattin’ that pan o’ milk again, «I 
don’t know what right you have to speak to 
me about that obstinate fool. He ’s nothin’ 
to me» And at that I had to speak again. 
(And) says I, ‘you know best, Patience, 
whether Cyrus is anything to you or not, but 
you ’ve no call to speak that way of him. He 
may n’t be so bright as some, but he’s a kind, 
clever creatur’ as ever breathed, and he’s 
showed his patriotism as few have, enlistin’ 
again after his three months was out, and for 
the war, tooo 

«But Lor’! you ’d ’a’ thought I ’d said 
somethin’ dretful. «Bright!» says she, and 
that left eye o’ hers slid right back o’ the 
bridge of her nose, just as it does when she’s 
in one o’ her tantrums. (Clever!) says she, 
and over went that pan o’ milk slap on to the 
floor, what was left on ’t, and I got up and 
come away as quick as I could. And I de- 
clare, I don’t know what to make o’ her. She 
ain’t a real Copperhead, for she don’t seem to 
have no sympathy with either side. 
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« Well, that ’s better than if she took up 
for the Southerners, as some o’ our folks do. 
They say Dr. Hall, over to Titicut,—he ’s 
been a Copperhead from the beginnin’,—he 
said the other day, right out to Sprague’s 
Shingle Mill, that he hoped the South would 
lick. And at that they after him and chased 
him into the woods, and he ain’t been seen 
since. They say he’s hidin’ in Turkey Swamp. 
But I doubt about that. Turkey Swamp ’s 
one 0’ Mis’ Hall’s back chambers, I guess. 
They ’ve threatened, to tar and feather him 
when they do get him. 

«Well, ’t was queer the way Patience 
ketched me up about Cyrus. If she wa’n’t 
the woman she is, and he wa’n’t the man he 
is, and they were both young folks, I could 
account for it.» 

And Mrs. Acorn, wagging her head slowly 
from side to side, fell into a brief reverie 
concerning the time when she and « father » 
were young, before Isaac, who, like Cyrus, 
had enlisted for the war, was born, and when 
to hear father called « clever and kind,» would 
have angered her almost as bad as the same 
terms, applied to Cyrus, did Patience. Then 
the talk of the circle took a more intimate 
turn as the women cut and basted and knit; 
how a great battle was talked of; Isaac had 
written about it, and so had the other boys. 
And the voices grew more and more subdued, 
with lapses into silence, and more than one 
tear was surreptitiously swept away as though 
it were an officious fly. 

And then Mrs. Acorn aroused herself with 
a cheerful remark about the blackberry wine 
she had been making for the Sanitary, and 
which she had corked so tightly in a glass 
demijohn before it had fairly worked that it 
went off in the dead of the night like a can- 
non, and jarred the bed. And when she went 
down cellar the next day to see how her 
wine was getting on, she found nothing but 
bits of glass and a damp spot on the cellar 
bottom. «And how father did laugh! «’T 
would do Isaac more good than pints o’ wine 
to hear about mother’s demijohn bu’stin’) said 
father.» Nothing pleased father and Isaac 
more than to get the laugh on her. 

But Isaac never heard of it; for the great 
battle came. Was it Gaines’s Mills, or Fred- 
ericksburg, or Gettysburg? What matters it? 
The ——th Massachusetts was in it, and Isaac 
fell, shot in the forehead; and Charlie Smith 
was hurt by a shell in the breast, and would 
lose one arm, or perhaps both, even if he got 
up; and Melvin Pratt and Cyrus Benson were 
missing. So telegraphed their captain— 
not the one who took the midnight ride; 
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he had won his bays, and slept in a soldier’s 
grave. 

Isaac’s body would be sent home, he wrote 
later on; as for Melvin and Cyrus, they had 
been buried in nameless graves. 

And the Sanitary work went on as before, 
for «there ’s other mothers’ sons if mine ’s 
gone,» said good Mrs. Acorn. And Patience 
had her tempers, and seemed to grow harder; 
at least, so thought Mrs. Acorn at times, and 
then, again, she did n’t know. 

She could never account satisfactorily for 
Patience «ketching» her up so about Cyrus 
if she did n’t care for him, and if she did, it 
must be «dretful hard» to have nobody to 
speak to. To talk with «father» about Isaac 
was a sight of comfort to her; what she 
should do without father to speak to she 
did n’t know. So one day she just stepped 
in, and found Patience cleaning out the wood- 
house. That was an infallible sign that she 
was out of sorts, and her reply to Mrs. Acorn’s 
greeting was as short as pie-crust; but Mrs. 
Acorn, observing her closely, saw that she 
was unusually pale and thin. 

«She never did have any fat to boast of, 
but now she ’s nothin’ but a rail. I did n’t 
mention Cyrus; I thought ’t wa’n’t wise; and 
I did n’t stay long. But I ’m sure she ’s 
feelin’ it. Sorrer softens most folks, but it 
don’t her, poor creatur’! She ain’t one of the 
meltin’ kind. After her mother died she was 
just like a snappin’-turtle for months; and 
she ’s just so now.» 


It was a smiling, joyous June morning, and 
Patience, as her opposite neighbor in the lane 
observed, was «airin’» all her feather-beds. 
For Patience was superlatively neat; « Pos- 
sessed,» as the doctor’s wife, who was fond of 
epigrams, had once remarked— « possessed 
with a neat devil.» 

She was spreading the beds on chairs in the 
front yard,where sun and wind had equal play. 
She beat and punched the beds, and shook her 
stiff-corded sunbonnet, shutting out at the 
same time the landscape and the approach- 
ing figure in it. It was a halting figure, and 
had been for some time making the distance 
up the lane, and across the stretch of close, 
even turf that lay between it and the front 
yard—a figure of a man in ragged blue, one 
arm gone, one leg gone below the knee, a 
hideous purple scar across one cheek and 
temple, and a faded green shade over one 
eye. As Patience at last. looked up, her eyes 
fell upon him where he stood outside the gate. 
Tue nimble wind shook his empty sleeve and 
trousers’ leg. 
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He was the first to speak. «Don’t ye know 
me?» he asked. «Don’t ye know Cyrus?» 

But she neither stirred nor spoke. 

«I thought ye ’d be glad to see me,» he said 
querulously. There was a moment or two of 
further waiting, and then she came slowly 
forward, and, still without speaking, opened 
the gate for him, and taking him by the empty 
sleeve, led him into the house. The opposite 
neighbor, with her eye glued to the opening 
between the shade and the window casing, 
was paralyzed at the sight. 

She quickly recovered, however, and ran 
out across to Mrs. Acorn’s. «Good gracious! 
it ’s Cyrus Benson as sure as you ’re alive— 
what there is left of him. And to see Patience 
leadin’ of him in, just for all the world like 
Mary and her little lamb!» The neighbor was an 
elderly widow of a sentimental turn of mind. 

The news spread like wild-fire, and Patience 
was inundated with callers. Nothing short of 
unquenchable curiosity would have made them 
dare such an invasion, and she received them 
with an equanimity, a subdued quietness of 
manner, that surprised them. But no one was 
permitted to see her guest. She had put him 
right to bed, Patience said. He was dread- 
fully weak and worn, and slept the greater 
part of the time. When he was able to sit up 
they could see him. At the end of the week 
he was seen sitting in the south porch in the 
sun, and after that callers came in almost 
every day. 

But he had little to say in answer to their 
eager and numberless questions. For the 
most part he was listless, and sat with his 
head bent down. 

« Poor creatur’! He’s lost what little mind 
he ever did have.» 

«The men folks say they don’t think ’t is 
Cyrus.» 

«Men folks! What won’t men folks say 
when they get together? Talk o’ women 
gossipin’! » 

«They say Cyrus’s eyes were black, and 
this man’s eye is blue.» 

« Well, don’t eyes change, I should like to 
know? Babies’ eyes gen’rally change, and 
kittens’ always. He’s suffered enough to 
turn his eyes any color, I should think. Just 
as if it can be anybody but Cyrus! » 

« Patience seems to think ’t is,» said Mrs. 
Acorn; «and if anybody ’d ought t’ know 
whether it ’s Cyrus or not, it ’s her. The 
most of us ’u’d know our own.» 

« That ’s so,» said the sentimental widow; 
«it’s difficult to deceive the eye of affection.» 

However, she had her own doubts on one 
or two occasions when, drawn thither by 
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explosive sounds, she listened by the lilac 
bushes under the returned soldier’s window. 

«Swearin’! Yes; actually swearin’ at her, 
Mis’-Acorn, and throwing things—teacups 
and shoes—with that one arm o’ his. And 
she answerin’ just as patient! I never could 
’a’ believed it o’ Cyrus if I had n’t heard it 
with my own ears. And it kind o’ shakes my 
belief that ’t is him.» 

« Well, I would n’t mention it further; it’s 
safe with me; and probably he’s out o’ his 
mind.» 

At the end of the second month the soldier, 
who had never got farther than the arm- 
chair on the sunny south porch, took to his 
bed, and the doctor was called in. When he 
came away he was stopped nine times by as 
many women between the door of Patience’s 
house and his own. Each asked two ques- 
tions: « Will he get well?» and «Is he Cyrus 
Benson?» 

To which the doctor replied that he would 
probably never be any better, and that a man 
ought to know himself who he was, and he 
supposed this one did. Upon which it was re- 
ported that the doctor said that it was Cyrus 
Benson. 

Mrs. Acorn shared the last vigils with 
Patience. She would have no one else, and 
would not have had her had not Mrs. Acorn 
laid aside her bonnet and declared that she 
would stay. 

«No woman ’d ought t’ be left alone at 
such a time,» said she. 

«I never could ’a’ got through with it, it 
seemed to me, if I had n’t kep’ sayin’, « Poor 
creatur’! he don’t know what he’s about,» 
she confided to her husband. «Such lang- 
widge and strikin’ at Patience! His sufferin’s 
must ’a’ been dretful. And she so gentle! I 
never could ’a’ believed Patience could ’a’ been 
so gentle-mannered. Liftin’ his poor head just 
as if ’t was a baby’s, and speakin’ so tender! 
"t was a relief when he breathed his last. And 
she never shed a tear; only said, ‘ Poor boy! 
The Lord have mercy on him!>» 

There was a crowded funeral. Probably 
there had never taken place in Mantit one of 
more absorbing and dramatic interest. The 
doubt concerning the authenticity of the sub- 
ject—a doubt only momentarily quelled by 
the doctor, whose reply, it was discovered, 
was capable of more than one interpretation 

-lent an original piquancy to the occasion. 
And the doubt was strengthened as the 
services went on. It was observed that the 
minister was very general in his remarks 
and prayer. No direct mention was made of 
mourners; and of course if it was n’t Cyrus, 
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neither Patience nor anybody else could be 
regarded as mourners. For all that was said, 
it might have been anybody’s funeral, or no- 
body’s; by which it was evident that the min- 
ister was in doubt. 

Speculation even found place about the 
silent form. «Surely that was never Cyrus 
Benson’s nose!» It was surprising to find how 
little one really knows about his neighbor’s 
nose when it comes to a definite description 
thereof. 

There was an immediate division as to 
whether Cyrus’s was Roman or straight, and 
two or three were sure that it turned up at 
the end. And his hair? Cyrus’s was black; 
no, it was brown; but the locks of the sleeper 
were so scant and so gray that whether brown 
or black could not be determined. Had it been 
his right hand that was left, the doubt as to 
his identity could have been solved, for the 
middle finger of that hand had been chopped 
off by an ax; but the left hand was just like 
any other man’s hand. 

But upon one thing all agreed: Patience 
had done her part handsomely. The coffin 
was of the best black walnut, lined with fine 
white cashmere, and the handles were silver- 
plated; the robe, too, was of fine white cash- 
mere. Yes, there could be no doubt that, 
whatever others might think, Patience be- 
lieved that—but there was no plate, no in- 
scription, no name to tell who slept therein. 
Did that omission look like certainty on her 
part? They were again at sea. 

He was laid at last in the old graveyard 
just where it sloped greenly to the small lake, 
and the autumn maples dropped their scarlet 
and gold into his grave. It was far from the 
corner where lay the Bensons and the Hathe- 
ways, and again it was asked, Did Patience, 
or did she not, believe it was Cyrus? She 
was seen to wipe her eyes as she turned away 
from the open grave, and would she weep for 
a stranger and a deceiver? But why had she 
not put on black? Surely for a promised 
husband — 

No one dared to put the question directly 
to her; but each was consoled therefor by the 
reflection that certainty would have spoiled 
half, nay, three fourths, of the interest of the 
occasion. 

Patience went back alone, and sat awhile 
in the parlor, and felt as though life, like her 
house, had suddenly grown very empty. And 
then she went and stood in the silent bed- 
room, and even took down and surveyed the 
shabby uniform and cap; and as she did so she 
muttered to herself something that sounded 
like « atone.» 
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Then she put aside her bonnet, and sat 
down by the round, light stand in the sitting- 
room, upon which lay the great old leather- 
bound family Bible, and opening, read the 
words, «Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.» 

And so might it not be that, doing to one 
of the great brotherhood of man, it was done 
to all, or even to some other one of them in 
particular? Surely He who knew the heart 
of man, who had a knowledge of its infirmi- 
ties, who had Himself suffered, though sinless, 
surely it would be like Him to open some such 
way of atonement to the repentant soul. So, 
vaguely at first, and then with a sense of 
peace, this thought cleared itself to her 
understanding. 

Peace came soon (the nation’s peace), and 
the boys—those that were left—came home. 
Life settled back into the old ruts, and 
Patience went her ways, though changed, it 
was said, showing less temper, and being 
kinder, but keeping to herself, and not car- 
ing much to see folks. She always carefully 
tended the grave on the green slope, though 
the sentimental widow, who had erected a 
headstone to her husband’s memory, with a 
space left upon it which was to be filled 
in due time with the name of his «inconsol- 
able relict,» could not be reconciled to Pa- 
tience’s neglect in placing no stone by this 
grave. 

Patience was busy about it one night, dig- 
ging the plantain from the turf, and water- 
ing a rose-bush and the root of pinks she 
had transplanted thither. It was sundown, 
and the old grave-digger, unseen by her, was 
prowling about the yard, soliloquizing upon 
the many he had put to bed and covered up 
therein, and thinking that his own retiring 
hour could not be far distant, and that a 
quieter, prettier spot could not be found in 
which to take the last sleep, with the pris- 
matic tints of the evening sky reflected in 
the placid lake, the breeze humming a gentle 
lullaby in the pines by the shore, the aromatic 
scent of sweet-fern, bayberry, and sweet- 
brier afloat, and saturating all the atmos- 
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phere, when he suddenly came to a full stop. 
A man was opening the gate. 

« Je-rushy!» muttered the grave-digger, 
falling back behind a tall clump of cinnamon 
rose-bushes. 

The man walked straight toward the spot 
where Patience was kneeling at work, and 
stopped within a few paces of her. Though 
his face was pale, he was no ghost, and he 
walked with a firm, soldierly step. Patience 
presently got up, and turning, saw him. The 
grave-digger, looking intently, observed her 
pause an instant, and then run toward the 
man with hands outstretched, and stumbling 
over the intervening graves. Cyrus, for it 
was he, caught her hands in his. 

« Whose grave is that?» he asked. 

«O Cyrus, it’s a poor man’s who wore a 
uniform, and said he was you; and he was 
maimed and poor, and—and—I nussed him 
for your sake; for I thought you were dead, 
and it would atone. I said it would atone!» 

She spoke so wildly that the grave-digger 
thought she must have gone out of her mind 
at the sight of Cyrus’s unexpected coming, 
as if it were from the dead; and he thought 
of going forward, but she spoke again: 

«I spoke cruel to you, Cyrus,» she said; «| 
spoke cruel to you when you went away. But 
I’ve been punished—I’ve been punished.» 

And then he saw that Cyrus put her two 
hands—not pretty or slender or white hands, 
but hands brown and hard with labor —into 
one of his, and patted them with the other, 
saying: 

«’T ain’t wuth namin’, Patience; I never laid 
it up. There! there!» as he would have done 
toababy. For Patience was now sobbing and 
crying, « Forgive! forgive! » 

The grave-digger could hear her where he 
stood, though he could not, strain his old 
ears as he might, hear Cyrus’s reply; neither 
could he hear what followed; but at last he 
heard her say: 

«Come, Cyrus, let us go home.» And he 
watched them as, hand in hand, they passed 
out of the gate, stepping westward through 
the afterglow, which of a sudden suffused 
both earth and sky. 


Frank Pope Humphrey. 
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Dy HEN Hans von Biilow, in 1851, 

¢ at the age of twenty-one, re- 

solved to devote his life en- 

tirely to music, he found a 

large field for desirable re- 

form in which to exercise 

his activity. Liszt, who, previous to 1847, 
had reaped the laurels of a royal virtuoso, 
then began his career as conductor at the 
Royal Opera House in Weimar, and soon 
found himself surrounded by the best of the 
young musical talent of the world. His 
pupils—the artists of our generation—he 
easily indoctrinated with the novel ideas 
which he brought forward in his own com- 
positions. He began the publication of his 
symphonic poems, and in 1850 brought out 
Wagner’s « Lohengrin» in Weimar for the first 
time. This production, under the baton of 
Liszt, opened the «thirty years’ war» between 
the classical and the new German schools. 
The offensive struggle was made under great 
difficulties, the headquarters of Liszt, the 
general-in-chief, being in Weimar. The con- 
tention was between form and freedom; the 
«classicists » confined their creative acts to 
well-defined art forms, while the«romanticists» 
desired to bring out new ideas, to enrich the 
tone material of their art, and to add to it 
new means of expressing emotion. The 
romantic school, however, had within itself 
the germ of artistic realism. Thus Schubert, 
whose spirit is essentially romantic, is ac- 
counted classic because he merely sought to 
express the sentiment of the poems he turned 
into songs, without any effort to make each 
note conform to the exact shade of feeling 
expressed by the word to which it was sung. 
Thus conformity of note to word, the crucial 
test of the new German school, was insti- 
tuted by Liszt, whose songs are practically 
small phrases in recitative form. Liszt further 
declared war by breaking the laws of formal 
symmetry in his symphonic poems. In propos- 
ing that the only limits to musical form should 
be the limits which define the poetical idea 
expressed by the music, he became, with 
Berlioz, the champion of program music. To 
obtain new means to express the different 
emotions, he used new and unusual harmonic 
combinations. Berlioz, who had visited Ger- 


many between 1842 and 1845, enlarged the 
orchestra with new instruments and new 
tone-coloring. Wagner employed all these 
innovations in his music-dramas, and became 
the exponent de facto of the new German 
school. 

Wagner’s versatility as a writer soon 
brought matters to a crisis, and at the same 
time secured him a host of adherents. Among 
the Liszt-Wagner forces were many men now 
well known for originality and talent. Among 
them we recall Friedrich Nietzsche, professor 
of classical philology in Basel. Upon the 
publication of « Parsifal,» however, Nietzsche 
publicly announced his defection from the 
cause in a pamphlet called the «Fall of 
Wagner.» On the other hand, Heinrich 
Ehrlich (better known in America as the 
editor of «Tausig’s Studies») contributed a 
tract on « Wagner’s Art and True Christian- 
ity» Richard Pohl, L. Kohler, Franz Miiller, 
Joachim Raff, William Tappert, Heinrich 
Porges, Otto Lessmann (Biilow’s pupil), and 
Gottlieb Federlein all wrote, analyzed, and 
explained in tracts, in the columns of the 
« Allgemeine Deutsche Zeitung,» or in other 
musical periodicals wherever open to their 
views. Franz Brendel, who succeeded Schu- 
mann in the «Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,» 
made that paper a kind of official organ for 
the propagation of the ideas of the young 
dramatic-musical school, and it was in its 
pages that Wagner’s famous anonymous ar- 
ticle, «Das Judenthum in der Musik,» first 
appeared. The activities of the new pro- 
paganda did not stop here. Felix Draeseke 
wrote a humorous school of harmony in 
rhyme, while Weitzman actually formulated 
the laws of the new harmonic development, 
and reduced the whole to a practical peda- 
gogic basis. Karl] Klindworth wrote the piano 
scores of the Nibelungen Trilogy; Peter 
Cornelius, poet and musical littérateur, trans- 
lated many of Liszt’s French writings into 
German; Tausig, whom Weitzman dubbed 
«the last of the virtuosi,» conducted the 
works of Wagner, Liszt, and Berlioz in 
Vienna. The entire movement was full of 
energy, productivity, and violent rancor. 
Religion, race, morals, politics, and artistic 
convictions were inextricably involved in the 
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mélée. Such an array of musical genius as 
the world will hardly see again, intoxicated 
with the beauty, the liberty, the originality, 
and the power of the new creative movement, 
threw itself into it with all the ardor of the 
artistic nature. 

No wonder that a man like Biilow, a thinker, 
a student educated in the universities of Ber- 
lin and Leipsic, did not stand aloof, but took 
up the cry, « The public needs education, and 
must have it. I will be your teacher; follow 
me.» Like Napoleon, he decided to be dictator 
in the new empire. He wrote, he edited, he 
gave concerts and recitals, he revised, he 
founded concert organizations, he published, 
he brought forward writers and musicians. 
He invigorated, disciplined, inspired, and, in 
short, constituted a head center of aggres- 
sion in the prosecution of the movement to 
which he adhered. The declaration of war 
against Wagner in Paris in 1859, Wagner’s 
part in the political conspiracy in Saxony, and 
his consequent exile, the glorious victories of 
his operas in the Bavarian capital, and the 
present recognition of his greatness in Paris, 
are significant epochs in the struggle. In all 
this Biilow’s success is identified with Wag- 
ner’s; but in estimating Biilow’s life-work, he 
is seen to be greatest not in his own musical 
performances, but in what he impressed upon 
that performance. In him Emerson’s saying, 
« Somewhat resides in the men whose fame 
has come down to us that begot an expecta- 
tion that outran all their performance,» is 
most strongly exemplified. Neither Bulow’s 
piano-playing nor his conducting accounts for 
the enormous influence that he exercised upon 
the musical life of his generation. His influ- 
ence on music was the work less of his musi- 
cal endowment than of his personality; « that 
reserved force which acts directly by pres- 
ence, and without means,» was emphatically 
his. And behind that force lay his simplicity 
of aim and his sincerity of conviction. He 
was first and foremost a teacher. To teach 
he traveled as concert pianist, and gave re- 
citals in all the principal cities of Europe. 
His programs were carefully planned to pro- 
pagate his ideas. To a collector these pro- 
grams would be treasures of art;every worthy 
master, known or unknown to the musical 
world, was represented. What the painter 
gains from the exhibit of academy and salon, 
the composer obtains from the concert pro- 
gram of the popular artist. The popularity 
which more than one modern composer now 
enjoys is directly traceable to Bulow’s intro- 
duction of his works. This presentation to 
the public of new music Bilow persistently 
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made, for music’s sake. He shared with 
Liszt the habit and principle of working 
continuously for what he recognized as good. 

As pianist, conductor, and writer, Biilow 
taught and trained his public; but among his 
many personal pupils, although his lessons 
were careful, minute, and painstaking in the 
extreme, not one has achieved undoubted 
preeminence; while Liszt, who inspired, at- 
tracted, encouraged, and never taught, really 
formed the pianists of the world. Creative 
genius is a fire that kindles and sustains 
kindred genius, and such genius Biilow had 
not; yet his relations with his pupils are a 
pleasant theme, in sharp contrast to his 
haughtiness among people of high social 
rank, and to his short memory of favors 
received from such noble sources. I like to 
remember how, in the midst of a brilliant 
concert in a famous capital, he recalled the 
name of an old bassoon player in the orches- 
tra, the father of a former pupil; how he 
hunted the old man up, and sat by him the 
whole evening in the intervals of the per- 
formance, saying kindly things about the son. 

But, although Bulow formed no one pre- 
eminent pianist, he succeeded in impressing 
his standard of musicianship upon the whole 
musical life of Germany, and that standard 
was exacting. One of his pupils once re- 
quested of him an opportunity to play in con- 
cert. Biilow looked non-committal, and made 
noreply. Six months later the applicant, who 
had meanwhile given up hope of appearing in 
public, and had been teaching diligently in a 
conservatory, received a note announcing 
that, through Biilow’s recommendation, he 
was invited to play exactly five days later in 
one of the oldest German university towns. 
Appalled at the prospect, the young man 
hurried to his patron to explain. «Not ready!» 
exclaimed Biilow, looking through him as if 
he did not exist, and then, turning scornfully 
on his heel, «An artist is always ready.» 
Stung by his contempt, the youth undertook 
the concert, slept not during three nights and 
days of preparation, was successful, and, hast- 
ening to return thanks, found that Billow had 
already possessed himself of full information, 
and was humming and playing snatches of 
the program in high good humor. 

Another pupil, on whom he sprang a simi- 
lar surprise, did not fare so well. Bulow had 
promised to bring out a concerto (Op. 30) 
which Friedrich Kiel, his enthusiastic ad- 
mirer, had dedicated to him. The annual 
meeting of the Ton-Kiinstler Verein, to be 
held at Carlsruhe, furnished the opportunity. 
Although Kiel belonged to a most conserva- 
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tive classical school, and Biilow was immersed 
heart and soul in the « music of the future,» 
the latter threw himself into the study of his 
friend’s composition with such ardor that 
when, after the manuscript had been in his 
possession five days, Kiel called, by invitation, 
to look over the tempi and nuancen, Bilow 
played the whole from memory, and turned 
over the manuscript to the composer so that 
he could accompany him on the second piano. 
The domestic sorrow which resulted in the 
breaking up of his home immediately fol- 
lowed. Beside himself from the shock, Biilow 
was confined to his room by his physician’s 
orders; but in his agony he did not forget 
Kiel, though playing was now impossible for 
him. As soon as he could command him- 
self, he wrote to one of his most efficient pu- 
pils, offered the young man a check for one 
hundred thalers for his traveling expenses, 
and begged him to undertake the concerto. 
There were now only four days before the 
concert; the pupil could not prepare Kiel’s 
work in time, and it was omitted from the 
program. Biilow never forgave the unfortun- 
ate pianist, and would have nothing more to 
do with him. 

I have before me a letter of Biilow’s, 
written to a pupil who had disappointed him, 
which gives a curious insight into his work 
as a teacher. After complaining that out of 
every eighteen lessons he loses six, that he 
cannot compose on lesson days, he adds: «It 
is not preference for teaching that makes me 
rob myself of my time; I have talents which 
suffer greatly from my choice of this profes- 
sion, and time is very short, especially for an 
artist who wishes to accomplish anything out 
of the ordinary. I cannot persuade myself to 
resign this ambition, though I am obliged to 
curtail it greatly by using my time for other 
matters. I have therefore divided my hours 
in such a way that some days are taken up 
entirely in giving lessons, others exclusively 
in private work. Except when small concert 
tours have interfered, I have always consid- 
ered myself bound to keep my appointments 
with my pupils. You, whose capital is the use 
you make of your time, will understand the 
justice of my resolution. I am not going to 
be absurd, and blame you for the lessons you 
have missed, but I must make other arrange- 
ments in future.» Here we have the man— 
scrupulous, industrious, ambitious, and kindly, 
but devoid of the careless spontaneity of the 
creative musician. Mendelssohn could beguile 
a sleepless night by writing a hunting-song; 
Schubert scrawled his immortal serenade on 
a wine-house table; Mozart paid a butcher’s 
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bill with a waltz; but Biilow could not collect 
his thoughts to compose on lesson days. 

Biilow had no mercy on himself; he would 
rob himself of sleep for weeks to do a bit of 
writing or editing. The story of the tumbler 
of cold water that Buffon ordered his valet to 
throw in his face to spoil his morning nap is lit- 
erally true of Biilow. Under such hydropathic 
inspiration he actually finished his « Fantasie » 
(Op. 17) on the «Ballo in Maschera.» 

It is usual to say that Bulow could not 
compose; but this is true only so far that his 
talent for composition was of less importance 
than his personality. His «Sanger’s Fluch» is 
musical, interesting, and beautiful, but devoid 
of emotion. The same is true of his « Nir- 
vana.» Musicians enjoy Biilow’s compositions 
in exact proportion to their musical learning. 
The same must be said of his piano playing. 
His interpretation was always interesting and 
polished, accurate even to the smallest de- 
tails; but there was no spontaneity in it. 
Schumann he disliked because he could not 
command the necessary technic to play him, 
and he could play neither Chopin nor Liszt, 
because he lacked the fancy required for the 
one and the abandon necessary to interpret the 
other. The difference between Liszt’s « Don 
Juan» fantasia, under the fingers of Tausig, or 
even of D’Albert, and under those of Biilow, 
discovers the fatal defect in the latter. At the 
piano Billow was never free. His fame as a 
pianist must rest on his playing of Beethoven, 
especially Op. 106 and Op. 111. Here his re- 
sources are exclusively intellectual —discrim- 
ination, contrast, construction, and climax. 
Biilow’s mental organization was inflexible. He 
has been described as a cross between a Bis- 
marck and a Schopenhauer. He was rigid in 
mind and body. The feline suppleness of mus- 
cle characteristic of the born pianist was not 
his. His technic was obtained and kept up at 
great physical expense. His well-known saying 
that if he lost one day’s practice he felt it him- 
self, but if he lost three the public knew it, is 
aconfessionof the burden he carried. Contrast 
the career of Paganini, who, during the great 
concert tour in which he carried the world by 
storm, never practised a note. He had his 
skill by nature. Biilow, on the contrary, ac- 
quired his virtuosity painfully and late, and 
in consequence lost it early. To the bodily 
fatigue and nervous wear occasioned by in- 
cessant piano practice must be attributed a 
great part of his irritability, and ultimately his 
untimely death. He always said that he be- 
gan to study two years too late, i. e., at eight 
years of age instead of six. As he had suf- 
ficient execution at fourteen to play Men- 
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delssohn’s concerto in G minor before Fred- 
erick Wieck, the father and teacher of Clara 
Schumann, the statement marks the difference 
between amateur and professional require- 
ments. 

The lack of spontaneity in Bilow’s piano 
playing was in astonishing contrast to the 
fire, dash, and freedom of his conducting. 
The orchestra was, in fact, his natural in- 
strument, and this explains his passionate 
devotion to the new school of composition, 
which had the development of orchestral 
music as its vital factor. His mental equip- 
ment for a conductor was complete. The ear 
and memory of musical genius were Bulow’s 
in a most astonishing degree. His phenomenal 
memory had, in fact, no boundary line. 

I have referred to Bulow’s astonishing feat 
of memorizing Kiel’s concerto, which the man 
who wrote it could not accompany without 
notes. His accuracy was almost infallible. 
He was once rehearsing a composition of 
Liszt’s for orchestra, in that composer’s 
presence, without notes. Liszt interrupted 
to say that a certain note should have been 
played piano. «No,» replied Bilow; «it is 
sforzando.» «Look and see,» persisted the 


composer. The score was produced. Bilow 
was right. How everybody did applaud! In 


the excitement, one of the brass-wind play- 
ers lost his place. « Look for a b-flat in your 
part,» said Bulow, still without his notes. 
«Five measures farther on I wish to begin.» 

I once called on Bulow, by appointment, at 
a certain hour. As I waited outside the door, 
watch in hand, for the precise moment agreed 
on (it was one of his peculiarities to resent 
violently any deviation from his hours; to be 
a moment too early was just as heinous an 
offense as to be a moment too late), I heard 
him reading Bach’s « Chromatic Fantasie » at 
the piano, so slowly conning each note that 
I knew he was committing it to memory. 
«There,» said he, when I entered, «it’s done. 
I am going to play it in a concert to-night, 
and I ’ve learned it by heart since dinner. I 
do not like to be so hurried, but I had no time, 
and I am determined to make them hear Bach 
whether they like it or not. Do you know 
how to be perfectly sure of your piece in 
public? Play it over with each hand sepa- 
rately three times the day before the concert, 
and do not play it at all the day you perform. 
Then you are certain not to forget the notes.» 

Long before middle life he knew by heart 
even the smallest details of the classical 
works of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Scarlatti, 
Bach, Handel, and those of the modern school, 
such as Chopin, Schumann, Brahms, Jensen, 
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Raff, Liszt, and Wagner. Not only were their 
piano compositions on his finger-tips, but still 
more surprising were his feats of musical 
memory as an orchestra and opera conductor. 
The Hanover, Meininger, and, above all, the 
Munich Opera-house, furnish a list of the 
most incredible achievements of his skill .as 
a leader of the operatic stage. Will there 
ever again be an orchestra trained to play 
the Beethoven symphonies without notes, as 
the Meininger Orchestra played them under 
Bulow’s baton? 

Here, too, the instinct of the teacher shone 
preeminent. He founded the Symphonic Con- 
certs in Berlin to offset the Philharmonic 
Concerts of Taubert. This successfully ac- 
complished, he wrote to a friend: « As I do 
not like to see my work go to pieces, I am 
happy that Hans von Bronsart will be my 
successor in Berlin. I go with pleasure to 
Munich, where I am sure to find a more con- 
genial atmosphere.» The «atmosphere » was 
operatic. All Wagner’s operas, regardless of 
cost, were put on the stage by order of King 
Louis, under the direct inspiration of the 
composer, and the leadership of Bulow. 

Bulow’s fame as an interpretive musician 
may safely rest upon his conducting of the 
works of Wagner and Beethoven. The incom- 
parable production of «Tristan und Isolde» 
in Munich in 1865, of the « Meistersinger » in 
1868, his training, in 1880, of the hitherto 
unknown Meininger Orchestra, with which 
he «concerted» all over Germany and Holland, 
and finally, the Philharmonic Concerts in Ber- 
lin and Hamburg, are immortal in the annals 
of the conductor’s baton. 

Biilow’s own shortcomings as composer and 
pianist did not make him blind to the abilities 
of others; but he demanded artistic sincerity. 
Pot-boilers were his abhorrence. «I do not 
see how Jaell can play the same piece an hour 
every morning, year after year,» he exclaimed 
indignantly, as he kicked the music under the 
piano after reading (by request) one of this 
popular artist’s paraphrases. He was just 
as ready to extol as to condemn. One day 
a foreigner, young and unknown, entered 

3tilow’s music-room as he sat talking over 
business matters with Wagner. The stranger 
presented a letter of introduction, to which 
the artist paid little attention, and sat down 
patiently to wait. Wagner continued to talk, 
and to escape hearing a conversation not 
meant for his ear, the visitor approached the 
piano. The score of «Rheingold» stood open 
on the rack. Before he realized it he became 
absorbed in the music, began to play it at 
first sotto voce, and soon, abandoned to its 
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charm, with a most superb mastery. Wagner, 
on the point of taking leave, turned back and 
stood motionless to listen; the splendid genius 
of the player became more and more evident; 
and, unable to restrain themselves, Biilow and 
Wagner rushed to embrace the unknown mu- 
sician. It was Camille Saint-Saéns. 

Biilow had barely received his appointment 
as court pianist to Ludwig I of Bavaria when 
the blow fell which ruined his life. Before 
him stood two alternatives: should he sacri- 
fice his artistic or his human feelings? To 
adhere to Wagner, who had broken up his 
home, and to the movement to which he was 
enthusiastically pledged, meant to stamp out 
every emotion of resentment that is keenest 
in man. Bulow, with incredible self-abnega- 
tion, resolved that the progress of music, to 
which he had devoted his life, should not 
suffer in his quarrel. He continued to sup- 
port the career of the rising genius, and 
never flinched from his resolution to force 
Wagner’s success onward until that success 
was absolute. None the less the inner strug- 
gle destroyed him. His health never recov- 
ered. His fickleness to friends and benefac- 
tors became proverbial. His irritability de- 
veloped almost into mania. The natural sweet- 
ness and loyalty of his nature were turned to 
bitterness. The cruelty of his epigram set his 
path with enemies. But his work for music 
went forward unceasingly, and it is impossible 
to overestimate what his self-sacrifice has 
done for it. 

In the early days of the Wagner struggle 
Bulow threw the whole weight of his person- 
ality into the scale. Musicians and press eyed 
the Wagnerian innovations askance, and even 
Biilow’s own orchestra, which found its tech- 
nic inadequate to the new demands, privately 
declared the Wagnerian effects to be hum- 
bug. Biilow nursed his wrath as if it had been 
a personal affront, and one day at a rehearsal 
of the « Meistersinger» he stopped the or- 
chestra just before a peculiarly treacherous 
passage, laid down his baton, and said sar- 
castically to the delinquent horn-blowers, 
«Look out, gentlemen; there ’s «humbug? 
ahead.» 

Bilow’s part in accomplishing Wagner’s 
triumph has prevented recognition of the 
breadth of his own views, and of his ultimate 
freedom from party bias. Brahms is as con- 
servative as Wagner is revolutionary, yet it 
was Biilow who brought Brahms to the front, 
and trumpeted his fame in notes of the most 
lavish praise and admiration. He was just as 
untiring in his efforts to forward the fortunes 
of Raff, whose dangerous gift of melody fairly 
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betrayed him into many a salon-stuck. Biilow 
even played Raff’s concerto, which is brimful 
of light melody. When Jensen could not ob- 
tain a hearing, Biilow put his music on his 
recital programs, wrote an exquisite critique 
on his genius, and thereby produced for his 
favorite a host of admirers. He was always 
in the opposition. When one battle had been 
successfully fought, he turned to find a new 
fray. When the tide of popular fancy turned 
against Mendelssohn, Bulow hastened to play 
and edit his compositions. His editions of the 
« Capriccio » (Op. 5), and of the « Rondo » (Op. 
14), are the most exquisite extant. He always 
found time to write a friendly preface to a 
meritorious work, and no paragraph ever 
emanated from his pen that was not thought- 
ful and suggestive. He concerned himself 
about the little canons of Kunz, the forgotten 
beauties of Scarlatti and Gluck, and the noble 
literature of Beethoven. His name was the 
«open sesame» to popular approval, and it 
was never refused to anything which he be- 
lieved to be of value to music. 

Bulow loved culture passionately. There is 
an authentic story of his making a day’s jour- 
ney to Stockholm with a well-known savant, 
and discussing with him every current topic 
of politics, literature, science, and art, except 
music. In the evening the traveler was aston- 
ished to find his delightful companion on the 
platform giving a piano recital. 

When he made a concert tour, he provided 
himself with the history of the countries he 
traversed. He went through Italy one entire 
season with a history of Rome under his arm. 
Undoubtedly the author who had the greatest 
influence on him was Schopenhauer. To the 
day of his death he could repeat pages of his 
books by heart; when he was in the univer- 
sity he used to sleep with his favorite volume 
under his pillow. Once a fellow-student came 
in, and playfully threw the book across the 
room, to Biilow’s intense anger. Schopenhauer 
is a poor consolation to a man of sorrows, and 
his influence was no help to Billow’s inner life 
and feeling. Under his tuition his scholar 
became a confirmed pessimist. His emotional 
pessimism, his refractory nervous organiza- 
tion, his quick and vivid musical intelligence, 
and his wide and varied culture, all worked 
together in everything he did, and no estimate 
of his influence upon the music of to-day is 
just which does not find each of these ele- 
ments vital in it. 

The pathetic part of music is its loneliness. 
Biilow could recognize the genius of Saint- 
Saéns because he was great himself. But he 
learned early that from his public he could 
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expect no similar recognition. He had not the 
genial art of emotional, musical speech which 
is nature’s universal language. He grew to 
hate the laity, which would rather feel than 
reason about what it listens to. As he became 
older, more cold, more intellectual, and more 
unhappy, his temper toward his hearers grew 
worse and worse. «If you will alter the stage 
as I propose,» he said to Wagner, in my hear- 
ing, «we shall lose only a couple of rows of 
hogs from the auditorium.» 

Social rank did not count in his estimate 
of values. He broke up an audience of titled 
personages assembled to enjoy one of his re- 
hearsals, by causing the bassoon players to 
perform their parts alone until the listeners 
all left in disgust. «Now,» said he, cheerfully, 
when the last of his noble hearers had de- 
parted, «we ’ll go to work.» He kicked the 
name-board of a certain piano off the stage 
because it degraded the artist into an adver- 
tisement. In the presence of an enthusiastic 
audience he once noticed two laurel wreaths on 
the piano. He picked them up, looked at them, 
and then kicked them under the instrument. 
He did this because he resented the idea that 
musicians should be treated differently from 
other men. He wished music to be a manly 
calling. He would not have it degraded into 
a matter of patronage. «Go, take that laurel 
wreath to Herr Franz Lachner [his predecessor 
in Munich], who is on the pension list,» he ex- 
claimed toan usher. «lam notsuperannuated.» 

Like Liszt, Biilow realized with shame that 
music was an art the exponents of which were 
the pets and playthings of noble patrons. Like 
Liszt, he asserted the right to live on equal 
terms with people of culture—as a private 
gentleman. To build music up into the rank 
and standing of an independent profession 
was the dream and struggle of Bulow’s life. 
Every musician who values his own manhood 
owes to him an opportunity of self-respect 
heretofore unheard of. 

His naiveté was equal to his insolence. 
The haute société of Berlin was gathered to 
examine a phonograph. There were cylinders 
of sentiments from the Emperor and various 
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noble personages, and Bilow wasasked to play 
into the instrument. When he came to hear his 
own performance repeated through the tube, 
his amazement and horror were boundless. 
« That machine is n’t worth anything,» he ex- 
claimed. «It is n’t true; I never played like 
that, never!» 

I have said that there was a lack of feline 
character in Billow’s physique. He was, how- 
ever, very feline in his nature. When he saw 
a friend whom he liked in the street, he 
would run toward him, embrace him, and kiss 
him on both cheeks. Within ten minutes his 
manner would change, and he would say some 
thing so bitter, so personal, so wounding, that 
the victim would never forget its sting. 
Months or years after the same man would 
perhaps receive, unexpected and unasked, 
some practical advancement in his fortune 
that could be traced directly to Biilow’s help- 
ful hand. Biilow’s love of helpfulness and his 
passion for sarcasm were continually at war. 
He not only worked with voice and pen for 
musicians whose talent constituted their only 
claim on him, and whom he insulted between 
whiles, but the proceeds of his concerts were 
freely spent on artistic interests. One whole 
tour was made to increase the capital to bring 
out Wagner’s operas. Musicians’ widows, 
music societies, monuments, and publishing 
schemes all profited by his generosity. And 
yet at the end of a century of bitterness, 
hatred, and rancor, unparalleled in the his- 
tory of art, this « gospel of music,» as its cult 
fondly called the doctrines which they advo- 
cated, is, after all, not a final and conclusive 
revelation of the laws of beauty. It is but one 
wave of musical development. In the great 
ocean of music nothing is lost. The Wagner 
cult, which has beaten with such fury upon 
the shore of art, which proclaimed it to be 
its mission to efface everything old and time- 
worn, has effaced nothing, and a new genera- 
tion will witness a new development peculiar 
to itself; but into the broad current of the 
world’s musical life the passionate, forceful 
nature of Biilow has passed, and there it will 
be more and more felt for good. 


Bernard Boekelman. 





THE VALLEY OF CHILDISH THINGS, AND 
OTHER EMBLEMS. 


I. 


ys. 2)NCE upon a time a number of 

y=| children lived together in the 

| Valley of Childish Things, play- 

: S| ing all manner of delightful 

th we Ds | games, and studying the same 

lesson-books. But one day a 

little ¢ <9 one of their number, decided that 

it was time to see something of the world 

about whigh the lesson-books had taught 

her; and as none of the other children cared 

to leave their games, she set out alone to climb 
the pass which led out of the valley. 

It was a hard climb, but at length she 
reached a cold, bleak table-land beyond the 
mountains. Here she saw cities and men, and 
learned many useful arts, and in so doing 
grew to bea woman. But the table-land was 
bleak and cold, and when she had served her 
apprenticeship she decided to return to her 
old companions in the Valley of Childish 
Things, and work with them instead of 
with strangers. 

It was a weary way back, and her feet were 
bruised by the stones, and her face was beaten 
by the weather; but half-way down the pass 
she met a man, who kindly helped her over the 
roughest places. Like herself, he was lame 
and weather-beaten; but as soon as he spoke 
she recognized him as one of her old play- 
mates. He too had been out in the world, 
and was going back to the valley; and on the 
way they talked together of the work they 
meant to do there. He had been a dull boy, 
and she had never taken much notice of him; 
but as she listened to his plans for building 
bridges and draining swamps and cutting 
roads through the jungle, she thought to 
herself, «Since he has grown into such a fine 
fellow, what splendid men and women my 
other playmates must have become!» 

But what was her surprise to find, on 
reaching the valley, that her former compan- 
ions, instead of growing into men and women, 
had all remained little children. Most of them 
were playing the same old games, and the few 
who affected to be working were engaged in 
such strenuous occupations as building mud- 


pies and sailing paper boats in basins. As for 
the lad who had been the favorite companion 
of her studies, he was playing marbles with 
all the youngest boys in the valley. 

At first the children seemed glad to have 
her back, but soon she saw that her presence 
interfered with their games; and when she 
tried to tell them of the great things that 
were being done on the table-land beyond the 
mountains, they picked up their toys and went 
farther down the valley to play. 

Then she turned to her fellow-traveler, who 
was the only grown man in the valley; but he 
was on his knees before a dear little girl with 
blue eyes and a coral necklace, for whom he 
was making a garden out of cockle-shells and 
bits of glass, and broken flowers stuck in sand. 

The little girl was clapping her hands and 
crowing (she was too young to speak artic- 
ulately); and when she who had grown to 
be a woman laid her hand on the man’s 
shoulder, and asked him if he did not want 
to set to work with her building bridges, 
draining swamps, and cutting roads through 
the jungle, he replied that at that particular 
moment he was too busy. 

And as she turned away, he added in the 
kindest possible way, « Really, my dear, you 
ought to have taken better care of your 
complexion.» 


II. 


THERE was once a maiden lady who lived 
alone in a commodious brick house facing 
north and south. The lady was very fond of 
warmth and sunshine, but unfortunately her 
room was on the north side of the house, so 
that in winter she had no sun at all. 

This distressed her so much that, after 
long deliberation, she sent for an architect, 
and asked him if it would be possible to turn 
the house around so that her room should 
face the south. The architect replied that 
anything could be done for money; but the 
estimated cost of turning the house around 
was so high that the lady, who enjoyed a 
handsome income, was obliged to reduce her 
way of living and sell her securities at a sac- 


rifice to raise money enough for the purpose. 
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At length, however, the house was turned 
around, and she felt almost consoled for her 
impoverishment by the first ray of sunlight 
which stole through her shutters the next 
morning. 

That very day she received a visit from an 
old friend who had been absent a year; and 
this friend, finding her seated at her window 
in a flood of sunlight, immediately exclaimed: 

«My dear, how sensible of you to have 
moved into a south room! I never could 
understand why you persisted so long in liv- 
ing on the north side of the house.» 

And the following day the architect sent 
in his bill. 


Ill. 


THERE was once a little girl who was so 
very intelligent that her parents feared that 
she would die. 

But an aged aunt, who had crossed the 
Atlantic in a sailing-vessel, said, « My dears, 
let her marry the first man she falls in love 
with, and she will make such a fool of herself 
that it will probably save her life.» 


IV. 
A THINLY clad man, who was trudging afoot 
through a wintry and shelterless region, met 
another wrapped in a big black cloak. The 
cloak hung heavily on its wearer, and seemed 
to drag him back, but at least it kept off the 
cold. : 

«That ’s a fine warm cloak you ’ve got,» 
said the first man through his chattering 
teeth. 

«Oh,» said the other, «it ’s none of my 
choosing, I promise you. It’s only my old 
happiness dyed black and made over into a 
sorrow; but in this weather a man must wear 
what he ’s got.» 

«To think of some people’s luck! » muttered 
the first man, as the other passed on. « Now 
I never had enough happiness to make a 
sorrow out of.» 

V. 

THERE was once a man who married a sweet 
little wife; but when he set out with her 
from her father’s house, he found that she 
had never been taught to walk. They had a 
long way to go, and there was nothing for 
him to do but to carry her; and as he carried 
her she grew heavier and heavier. 

Then they came to a wide, deep river, and 
he found that she had never been taught to 
swim. So he told her to hold fast to his 
shoulder, and started to swim with her across 
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the river. And as he swam she grew fright- 
ened, and dragged him down in her struggles. 
And the river was deep and wide, and the 
current ran fast; and once or twice she 
nearly had him under. But he fought his 
way through, and landed her safely on the 
other side; and behold, he found himself in a 
strange country, beyond all imagining de- 
lightful. And as he looked about him and 
gave thanks, he said to himself: 

« Perhaps if I had n’t had to carry her over, 
I should n’t have kept up long enough to get 
here myself.» 


VI. 


A SOUL once cowered in a gray waste, and a 
mighty shape came by. Then the soul cried 
out for help, saying, « Shall I be left to perish 
alone in this desert of Unsatisfied Desires? » 

« But you are mistaken,» the shape replied; 
« this is the land of Gratified Longings. And, 
moreover, you are not alone, for the country 
is full of people; but whoever tarries here 
grows blind.» 


Vil. 


THERE was once a very successful architect 
who made a great name for himself. At 
length he built a magnificent temple, to which 
he devoted more time and thought than to 
any of the other buildings he had erected; 
and the world pronounced it his masterpiece. 
Shortly afterward he died, and when he came 
before the judgment angel he was not asked 
how many sins he had committed, but how 
many houses he had built. 

He hung his head and said, more than he 
could count. 

The judgment angel asked what they were 
like, and the architect said that he was afraid 
they were pretty bad. 

« And are you sorry?» asked the angel. 

«Very sorry,» said the architect, with 
honest contrition. 

« And how about that famous temple that 
you built just before you died?» the angel 
continued. «Are you satisfied with that?» 

«Oh, no,» the architect exclaimed. «1 
really think it has some good points about 
it, —I did try my best, you know, — but there’s 
one dreadful mistake that I ’d give my soul 
to go back and rectify.» 

« Well,» said the angel, « you can’t go back 
and rectify it, but you can take your choice 
of the following alternatives: either we can 
let the world go on thinking your temple a 
masterpiece and you the greatest architect 
that ever lived, or we can send to earth a 
young fellow we ’ve got here who will dis- 
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cover your mistake at a glance, and point it 
out so clearly to posterity that you ll be the 
laughing-stock of all succeeding generations 
of architects. Which do you choose?» 

« Oh, well,» said the architect, «if it comes 
to that, you know—as long as it suits my 
clients as it is, I really don’t see the use of 
making such a fuss.» 


VIII. 


A MAN once married a charming young person 
who agreed with him on every question. At 
first they were very happy, for the man 
thought his wife the most interesting com- 
panion he had ever met, and they spent their 
days telling each other what wonderful people 
they were. But by and by the man began to 
find his wife rather tiresome. Wherever he 
went she insisted upon going; whatever he 
did, she was sure to tell him that it would 
have been better to do the opposite; and 
moreover, it gradually dawned upon him that 
his friends had never thought so highly of 
her as he did. Having made this discovery, 
he naturally felt justified in regarding him- 
self as the aggrieved party; she took the 
same view of her situation, and their life was 
one of incessant recrimination. 

Finally, after years spent in violent quar- 
rels and short-lived reconciliations, the man 
grew weary, and decided to divorce his wife. 

He engaged an able lawyer, who assured 
him that he would have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing a divorce; but to his surprise, the judge 
refused to grant it. 

«But—» said the man, and he began to 
recapitulate his injuries. 

« That’s all very true,» said the judge, « and 
nothing would be easier than for you to ob- 
tain a divorce if you had only married another 
person.» 

« What do you mean by another person?» 
asked the man in astonishment. 

« Well,» replied the judge, «it appears that 
you inadvertently married yourself; that is a 
union no court has the power to dissolve.» 

«Oh,» said the man; and he was secretly 
glad, for in his heart he was already longing 
to make it up again with his wife. 


IX. 


THERE was once a gentleman who greatly 
disliked to assume any responsibility. Being 
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possessed of ample means and numerous poor 
relatives, he might have indulged a variety 
of tastes and even a few virtues; but since 
there is no occupation that does not bring a 
few cares in its train, this gentleman reso- 
lutely refrained from doing anything. 

He ceased to visit his old mother, who lived 
in the country, because it made him nervous 
to catch the train; he subscribed to no chari- 
ties because it was a bother to write the 
checks; he received no visits because he did 
not wish to be under the obligation of return- 
ing them; he invited no guests to stay with 
him, for fear of being bored before they left; 
he gave no presents because it was so trouble- 
some to choose them; finally, he even gave up 
asking his friends to dine because it was such 
a nuisance to tell the cook that they were 
coming. 

This gentleman took an honest pride in his 
complete detachment from the trivial impor- 
tunities of life, and was never tired of ridicul- 
ing those who complained of the weight of 
their responsibilities, justly remarking that 
if they really wished to be their own masters 
they had only to follow his example. 

One day, however, one of his servants 
carelessly left the front door open, and 
Death walked in unannounced, and begged 
the gentleman to come along as quickly as 
possible, as there were a good many more 
people to be called for that afternoon. 

« But I can’t,» cried the gentleman, in dis- 
may. «I really can’t, you know. I—why, 
I’ve asked some people to dine with me this 
evening.» 

«That ’s a little too much,» said Death. 
And the devil carried the gentleman off in a 
big black bag. 


X. 


THERE was once a man who had seen the 
Parthenon, and he wished to build his god a 
temple like it. 

But he was not a skilful man, and, try as 
he would, he could produce only a mud hut 
thatched with straw; and he sat down and 
wept because he could not build a temple for 
his god. 

But one who passed by said to him: 

«There are two worse plights than yours. 
One is to have no god; the other is to build a 
mud hut and mistake it for the Parthenon.» 


Edith Wharton. 
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The Folly of Bimetallism. 


OTHING could be of more service to the country in the 

forthcoming Presidential campaign than to have both 
great National parties declare unequivocally in their 
platforms in favor of the gold standard of value. That 
would go a long way toward settling the policy of the 
next National administration in advance. It would take 
the question out of the campaign as a subject of discus- 
sion between the two parties, and would give the country 
the assurance that, no matter which party should win 
in the election, there would be no danger of free-silver 
legislation. Thus this threatened obstacle to the re- 
turn of prosperity would be removed. 

Of course such a desirable effect as this can be pro- 
duced only in case both parties are unequivocal in their 
declarations. If one be more explicit than the other, 
then this issue is certain to take and hold first place in 
the campaign. On that point there can be no doubt. 
We have referred in former articles in this place to the 
many signs that have been revealed during the last few 
months which indicate the sentiment of the people upon 
this subject. They showed their determination to uphold 
the gold standard when they oversubscribed the last 
issue of bonds, and they showed it subsequently in 
the way in which they induced so many of the State 
political conventions to put the word « gold» into their 
platforms. By far the greater majority of the conven- 
tions held by both parties, up to the date of this writ- 
ing, have declared emphatically, and without evasion or 
equivocation, in favor of the gold standard and against 
free-silver coinage. To realize the full significance of 
this it should be borne in mind that the phrase «gold 
standard» has not appeared in any political platform 
for many years—not since the worship of silver as a 
National fetish became popular. The people have re- 
covered from that delusion, and are forcing the poli- 
ticians to take note of their recovery. 

This being the case, it is obvious that the party which 
fails to commit itself squarely to the gold standard will 
be certain to encounter formidable popular opposition 
in the campaign. The shrewdest politicians in both 
parties take this view, saying that not only the indus- 
trial and commercial interests of the country, but the 
wage-earners and the farmers are now so keenly alive 
to the merits of the gold standard that they are deter- 
mined to have no further trifling with the subject. 
They are weary beyond endurance of the long-continued 
doubt about our currency system, and are resolved to 
put an end to it now. Other questions can wait, but this 
must be settled without further delay. 

Profession of faith in bimetallism, «whenever this 
can be accomplished by international agreement,» is no 
longer regarded as satisfactory evidence of sound-money 
views. This is one of the most significant developments 
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of the last few months. The politicians and platform- 
makers have felt the necessity of adding to such profes- 
sion a pledge of belief in the gold standard as the only 
safe currency basis pending the advent of bimetallism. 
This foreshadows the early withdrawal of bimetallism as 
a panacea for our financial ills, and that will be a long 
step forward. It is folly to talk about international 
agreement upon it as possible, for there is not the 
slightest hope of such a thing. England would never 
consent to it, if other countries should, and without her 
consent agreement is impossible. Her financial condi- 
tion to-day, which is justly the admiration of the world, 
offers a most convincing demonstration of the supreme 
wisdom of the gold standard. She has stood inflexibly 
upon it, through all financial storms, and the conse- 
quence is that she does the banking business of the 
world, and exhibits a degree of national prosperity that 
cannot be equaled inany other country. Her treasury was 
never so full, her savings and other bank deposits were 
never so large, her securities never commanded so high 
a price, her revenue receipts far exceed expenditures. 
To say that, under such conditions as these, she will con- 
sent to change her standard of value is a manifest ab- 
surdity. The talk about international bimetallism as a 
possibility is, therefore, no less an absurdity, and must 
soon be abandoned. 

With bimetallism out of the case, the only question is 
whether we shall have the gold or the silver standard. 
We must have one or the other, and nobody who has 
followed the course of public sentiment during the last 
year can believe that the people will consent to accept 
silver. Neither will they consent to have any doubt 
about it. There are certain great facts about the two 
standards which have become firmly lodged in the public 
mind. One is that gold is the best money known to 
man, and that every man who does business, or works 
for wages, or has anything to sell, wants none but the 
best money with which to transact his business or in 
which to receive his payment. Another fact is that if 
you have the gold standard you have silver in use also, 
but if you have the silver standard gold will not remain 
with you; for there is not a free-silver coinage country 
in the world to-day which is not on an exclusive silver 
basis. Another fact is that, if you have the silver stan- 
dard, all values—savings bank deposits, life insurance 
policies, pensions, rents, annuities, wages, railway earn- 
ings—all will drop from a dollar to fifty cents at one 
stroke. In the face of facts like these it is a libel on 
the national intelligence to say that the American 
people will consent to depart from the gold standard. 
Nobody who possesses anything wishes for such a de- 
parture. The bankrupts and paupers of the country may 
wish it, but did anybody ever hear of a nation adapting 
its financial system to the wishes of those elements of 
its population? This country to-day is the paradise of 
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the laboring man. He receives higher wages than are 
paid in any other country, higher than are paid in silver- 
standard countries. Does he wish to receive them in 
silver rather than in gold? Ask him, and see what re- 
sponse he makes. He stands with the merchant, the 
manufacturer, and the prosperous farmer in saying that 
the best money is not too good for him. It is only the 
man who has nothing and who earns nothing who is in 
favor of second-rate money; for he thinks that he may 
possibly be able to get some of that, though, as a matter 
of fact, it will be as far beyond his reach as the best 
money, for unless he has something to give in exchange 
for it none of it will flow into his pockets. The com- 
mon sense of the American people has asserted itself 
on this question, and the party or candidate that 
ventures to ignore this fact will regret the mistake 
before the present campaign is ended. 


President Cleveland’s Emancipation Proclamation. 


THE President’s order of May last, bringing within 
civil-service regulations virtually all the Federal em- 
ployees before excluded from their operation, was 
really a new emancipation proclamation. It completed 
the work of freeing the political slaves, whose serfdom 
had been begun by Andrew Jackson over sixty years be- 
fore. Thus one Democratic President has undone the 
evil wrought by another Democratic President. Jackson 
placed the Federal service in politics, making all its 
positions the perquisites of politicians—the bribes which 
were paid for political activity and support. What Presi- 
dent Cleveland has done has been to put the service back 
where it was when Jackson looted it; that is, make its 
employees once more the servants of the people rather 
than the creatures and servants of the politicians. The 
American people owe the President a debt of gratitude 
for this act, which will be more and more appreciated 
as time advances. He has been the unswerving friend 
of the reform, and has done more for it than all other 
Presidents combined. 

Henceforth the 85,200 employees in the Federal ser- 
vice are as absolutely removed from the control of the 
politicians as are the employees of a bank or a great 
commercial house. They are certain to hold their posi- 
tions as long as they perform their duties acceptably. 
When vacancies occur, every citizen of the United States 
will have equal chance with every other to get one of 
them. The examinations will be free to everybody, and 
the fittest applicants are sure to win; nobody’s influ- 
ence or «pull» will be of the slightest value to an ap- 
plicant. Republicans and Democrats will have equally 
good chances for succeeding, no matter what the poli- 
tics of the administration in power may be. This is one 
of the most thoroughly American aspects of civil-service 
reform. When political influences decided the matter, 
only the candidates of one political party could hope to 
get into the government service. If one party were in 
power for a long period, all the young men of the op- 
posite party were excluded from the service. Henceforth 
the best man is sure to win, no matter what his politics 
may be. Surely there could be nothing more thoroughly 
American in spirit than that—nothing more democratic. 

In every way the change is in the interest of the 
people. Not only do all the young men and women of 
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the country have equal chance to obtain positions, but 
the Government is assured of far better service than was 
possible under the old system, and consequently the 
people have the benefit of a more economical adminis- 
tration. The business of the Government will be carried 
on now in precisely the same way as private business is. 
No private business could live in the way in which our 
public business was conducted under the old spoils sys- 
tem; that is, with a complete change of employees every 
four years, the new ones, like the old, being all more or 
less incompetent; for they were recruited from the pro- 
fessional political class, which was made up largely of 
persons who had been either too idle or too shiftless or 
too unprincipled to fit themselves for regular business 
or professional life. Instead of drawing from all the 
people for the best material, the old system drew from 
a small class composed largely of men notoriously unfit. 

Next to the people, the chief beneficiaries of the new 
order of things will be Senators and Representatives and 
members of the Cabinet. These will no longer be com- 
pelled to sacrifice the greater part of their time to hear- 
ing applications for office and getting places for political 
workers. They can say to all comers that they have no 
power whatever in the premises any more than an or- 
dinary private citizen has, and the result will be that 
they will be able to devote more time to the public 
business. We have no doubt that at heart the great 
majority of Senators and Representatives will rejoice 
over the new situation, for it was one of the most an- 
noying delusions of the old system that any, even the 
most astute politician could use it in such a way as to 
give satisfaction to his followers. It was impossible to 
give all applicants what they desired, and the result in 
most cases was that ‘the number of enemies made ex- 
ceeded the number of friends. 

But the best effect of all is that it brings us back to 
a proper conception of what public office is. This was 
well expressed in a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, wherein it was said, « Public offices 
are created for the purpose of effecting the ends for 
which government has been instituted, which are the 
common good, and not the profit, honor, or private in- 
terest of any one man, family, or class of men.» The 
boss or spoils view is precisely the opposite of this. 
That treats public office as part of the available cam- 
paign funds of a boss, to be used for the purchase of 
votes, as bribes for support in the campaign and at the 
polls. A worse and more debasing form of slavery than 
a public office, won and held on such terms, could not be 
conceived. The incumbent knows that just as soon as 
his boss goes out of power, out he must go from his 
office. As the manner in which he performs his duties 
has nothing whatever to do with his retention in office, 
he pays slight attention to his work, and seeks only to 
retain the favor of the boss while the latter continues 
in power. To call such a system as this American, and 
to say, as the spoilsmen do, that the new system is un- 
American because it creates an office-holding class, is 
perhaps the supreme instance of boss impudence; yet for 
a long time many persons were deceived by it. 

We are certain, however, that President Cleveland’s 
act is thoroughly in accord with public sentiment at 
present. Nothing has been clearer for the last few 
years than that the people have been disgusted with the 
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scramble for office that has followed the advent of a 
new President in Washington. They have been longing 
for Presidential action which should put an end to this 
National disgrace forever. In March, 1897, when the 
next President shall take office, there will be nothing 
for the spoils men to collect about and scramble for ex- 
cept the fourth-class post-offices, the consulships, and 
foreign missions, mainly only those offices which are 
filled by the President with the consent of the Senate. 
It will not be many years, we are confident, before all 
the post-offices and the consular service will be brought 
within the same regulations, for this reform is certain 
to go forward. Its chief advancing influence is the im- 
proved service which it secures for the people. That 
makes converts wherever it is seen. It used to be said 
that if the offices were not treated as spoils for the 
victors, nobody would do the necessary political work 
to carry elections, and there would be danger that these 
would go by default. Nobody seems to anticipate any 
peril of this kind at present, and certainly no one familiar 
with our professional working politicians will deny that 
if they, with their bosses at their head, were to leave 
politics in disgust, their departure would be a cause for 
National thanksgiving. 

The chief work of reformers now ought to be to ex- 
tend the national system to state officers, so that through- 
out the union all public servants shall become the ser- 
vants of the people. That is the surest way to break 
down the power of the bosses, for without spoils they 
will find it impossible to perpetuate their machines. 


Fears for Democracy. 


EvERY great change in the political and social order of 
the world is closely followed by a revulsion of feeling 
and of opinion. Hope has hardly turned to elation when 
it begins to give place to despondency; the era of en- 
thusiasm is succeeded by a period of criticism. The re- 
form for which men have been longing is, in their belief, 
to undo all the evils of the older world; and in the list 
of those evils they comprehend not only such as are 
caused by the existing system, but other ills for which 
imperfect human nature is really responsible. When the 
new system is fairly established, it is discovered that 
most of the political and social vices of the former age 
have reappeared, more or less modified in their form, 
but substantially unchanged in character. In the period 
of disillusion that ensues, the old order seems fairer 
than it was, and what has been gained is underrated. 
Then comes the critic who, with injustice as great as 
that of the reformers, holds the new order responsible 
for all that is amiss—not only for its own peculiar sins 
of commission or omission, but for all the hereditary 
sins of the race. 

The political fact which gives its stamp to the nine- 
teenth century is the triumph of democracy. Now 
democracy signifies nothing in itself but the equal dis- 
tribution, without regard to class, of the power to make 
laws and to control their enforcement. It is the most 
effective safeguard yet discovered against the oppres- 
sion of an unorganized majority of the weak by an or- 
ganized minority of the strong. Ideal monarchy may 
discharge this duty; by basing the throne on the whole 
people, it may prevent class rule; but historical mon- 
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archy has usually meant class rule. It meant this in the 
France of the Bourbons; it means this to-day in the 
Russia of the Romanoffs. Democracy is historically a 
reaction against class rule rather than against kingly 
rule. Its first demand and its dearest desire is political 
and legal equality. But from the beginning of the 
democratic movement the leaders have promised, and 
their followers have expected, other things. Democracy 
was to put an end to governmental extravagance and 
corruption. The monarch, reaping where he had not 
sown, might fling the treasures of the nation to courtiers 
and courtezans; his officers, accountable to him alone, 
might divert millions from the national treasury; but 
the plain people, who paid the taxes, would exercise 
another sort of thrift and watchfulness. Democracy, it 
was sometimes maintained, would put an end to govern- 
mental paternalism. The king, regarding his kingdom 
as his patrimony, might seek to develop its resources 
by constant surveillance and interference; the plain 
people would see to it that governmental functions 
were restricted to the most necessary common ends, and 
that the freest play was given to individual energy and 
intelligence. Democracy, finally, was everywhere to as- 
sure liberty—not merely political liberty, which means 
the right of every man to a share of governmental 
power; nor merely economic liberty, which means the 
right of every man to seek his fortune in any honest 
way; but civil, religious, and social liberty as well, since 
no man will desire to coerce his fellow as long as his 
fellow minds his own business. Such unjustifiable coer- 
cion could suggest itself only to a jure divino despot. 
With the establishment of democratic government has 
come the recognition that democracy alone does not se- 
cure all these ends. It does not make men unselfish or 
reasonable or even honest. It secures the realization, 
in the long run, of the will of the majority, but it does 
not insure the wisdom of that will. It does not protect 
the minority against the majority; an unchecked major- 
ity may exercise a degree of tyranny over a dissentient 
minority from which a czar would shrink. For a num- 
ber of years European writers have been calling attention 
to these and other defects of democratic government. A 
French deputy, M. Frary, declared, some twenty years 
ago, in his «Manuel du Demagogue,» that democracy 
does not care for liberty, but only for equality. Sir 
Henry Maine made the same assertion in his « Popular 
Government.» Mr. Lecky repeats it in his recent 
work on «Democracy and Liberty.» Maine declared 
that the tendency of democracy is socialistic; it fa- 
cilitates the plundering of the rich by the poor. Lecky, 
too, views with some alarm the tendency of demo- 
cratic communities toward progressive taxation of 
incomes and inheritances. Both Maine and Lecky lay 
much stress upon the corruptness of the French and the 
American governmental service. Lecky distrusts the 
impartiality of our elective judiciary. Both of these 
critics recognize abstractly that monarchic and oligar- 
chic governments have been corrupt, and that monarchic 
governments, at least, have shown strong tendencies to- 
ward state socialism; but neither seems to realize that 
oligarchic government has often been a system of lega- 
lized plunder, or that the most highly developed social- 
ism in history was that of the Roman empire in the 
fourth century; and each of them lapses into forms of 
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expression that seem to imply a peculiar responsibility 
on the part of democracy for the corruptness of some 
of its officials, for the desire of some of its citizens to 
make other citizens pay disproportionate taxes, and for 
the tendency of many citizens to regulate other men’s 
business instead of minding their own. Both critics 
seem at times to forget that these weaknesses are not 
peculiar to any single age or form of government. Frary 
is more discriminating. He maintains that the modern 
demagogue, who wins by flattery the favor of the 
sovereign people and abuses their confidence for his 
selfish ends, is simply the seventeenth-century courtier 
in nineteenth-century costume; and while he recognizes 
the inclination of French democracy to state socialism, 
he rightly attributes it to a faith in «]’état providence » 
inherited from the Bourbon régime. 

Mr. Lecky, like most conservative Englishmen of the 
present time, has a great admiration for our written 
constitutions, and especially for the protection they 
afford to personal liberty and to property. But neither 
he nor any other Englishman, unless it be Mr. Bryce, 
has fully grasped the peculiarity which chiefly distin- 
guishes our system of government from that of Europe 
—from that of republican France as well as from that 
of monarchic Prussia. The difference lies in the extent 
to which we are accustomed to look to private initiative 
and private association for work that in Europe is com- 
monly done by government. Society attains its ends in 
all countries partly by government and partly through 
liberty, but in no other country is the field of govern- 
mental action so closely circumscribed and the field of 
liberty so little limited as in the United States. This is 
still true in spite of the tendency of some of our latter- 
day legislators to exalt their office, and in spite of the 
tendency of our courts to give undue extension to the 
conception of « the police power.» It behooves us to see 
that it remains true. Democracy does not entail, as some 
of our foreign critics seem to think, a special risk of over- 
government; but we must not delude ourselves into think- 
ing that democracy alone gives any safeguard against it. 


The Attempt to Revive Intellectual Piracy. 


ONE would have thought that any prudent man, with the 
slightest regard for his reputation, might have detected 
in the long agitation for international copyright which 
culminated in the act of 1891, the existence, among the 
classes that direct American public opinion, of a wide- 
spread impatience with the form of robbery known as 
intellectual piracy. Whatever extenuation there may 
have been for such offenses, the offenders as a body are 
doubtless ashamed of the old record. But there seem to 
be a few persons, chiefly among the publishers of music 
and of engravings, who betray a rash willingness to 
stand once more in the public pillory. This willingness 
is likely to be gratified, for we much mistake the temper 
of the cultivated people of the country if, five years 
after a new and honorable record has been made on this 
subject, they will be content to go back in any detail to 
the old disgraceful state of affairs. Indeed, the pas- 
sage of the Treloar bill would be a greater disgrace, 
since it would involve actually taking away property 
rights that exist, instead of refusing to confer those 
which ought to exist. 
Vou. LII.—60. 
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The main proposition of the copyright bill of Mr. 
Treloar, a representative from Missouri, and himself 
recently, if not still, a publisher of music, is to rewrite 
the law of 1891, so that the condition of manufacture in 
the United States, which, in order to obtain from Con- 
gress any copyright reform whatever, was made to apply 
to books, chromos, lithographs, and photographs, shall 
now, when no such emergency exists, be extended to 
music, engravings, cuts, prints, etc. This is advocated 
ostensibly in the interest of the American workman, 
who, in all the years of agitation before 1891, did not 
raise a voice to demand it, and who in this matter is so 
nearly non-existent as to be, even in the matter of votes, 
a negligible quantity. It is really advocated in the in- 
terest of publishers of music and engravings, who hope, 
by making an impossible or onerous condition, to pre- 
vent composers, both American and foreign, from taking 
out copyrights, and thus to throw into the «public 
domain,» which now contains every note of music pub- 
lished before July 1, 1891, the further reinforcement of 
a large body of contemporary work. The obvious result 
would be the enrichment of such publishers, some of 
whom have already made fortunes on the unremunerated 
product of other men’s brains. These, and these alone, 
are to be the beneficiaries of the proposed class legis- 
lation. 

Now at whose expense is this bounty to be bestowed? 
First, of all foreign composers and artists; secondly, of 
all American composers and artists; thirdly, of the 
American public; and fourthly, of the entire system of 
international copyright, which under the present act has 
been laboriously built up with nine countries of Europe, 
to wit: Great Britain and her colonies, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. Against the proposal protests have been sent to 
Congress by the Manuscript Society of New York, repre- 
senting the musical profession, and by over two hundred 
individual composers and musicians; by the Fine Arts 
Federation, representing ten societies of artists, of 
which six are of a National character in distribution of 
membership, and by the American Copyright League, 
representing the writers of the country. Why are not 
these protests conclusive? If any American industry is 
to be built up, why not that of producing music and art, 
instead of that of distributing them? Are not these 
civilizing influences more valuable to the country than 
the building up of a few colossal fortunes? The pro- 
ducers, moreover, are not asking special privileges; 
only the continued freedom of the present law to get 
the return which they may for their work. 

But suppose that Congress, for a false idea of con- 
sistency, were willing to sacrifice the producer to the 
distributor, will it also sacrifice the privileges which the 
present law gives to Americans in the nine countries of 
Europe above enumerated? Or is anybody so foolish as 
to suppose that the passage of the Treloar Bill would not 
cause prompt reprisals by foreign countries? Will they 
be shrewd about pork and wool, and not about art and 
music? Are they not already restive under the inequal- 
ity of what they give as compared with what they get 
through our present law? Excellent as it is in most re- 
spects, it is in some undeniably a source of hardship, 
and in the case of countries of a different tongue it is 
chiefly useful to their citizens by reason of the ideal 
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security which it affords to music and art. Shall all 
that has thus been gained for an honorable understand- 
ing with the world be thrown away by subjecting these 
two items to restrictions which will well-nigh nullify its 
benefits? To do all this would be to turn back the wheels 
of progress; and to do it for the sordid reasons which 
support it would be a most ridiculous and unpatriotic 
form of that materialism which is being continually 
nourished in Congress, and against which all the forces 
of our civilization have perpetually to contend. 

At the notable conference in favor of international 
arbitration, held in Washington in April, our copyright 


American Musical Authorities against the 
Treloar Bill. 


HE contributions which follow, from the professors of 
music in Harvard, Yale, and Columbia Universities, 
who, moreover, stand in the front rank of American 
composers, were written in response to the following 
questions, which accurately set forth certain provisions 


of the Treloar Copyright Bill, now pending in Congress: 


1. Are you in favor of amending our present inter- 
national copyright law by providing that copies of the 
musical compositions of American composers can be 
copyrighted only when the type is set up, or the plates 
made,or the copies manufactured, in the United States, 
and prohibiting the owner of the copyright from hav- 
ing the composition printed in England, Germany, or 
elsewhere and importing the copies for sale in the 
United States upon payment of duties? 

2. Are you in favor of a copyright law which will 
compel the foreign composer to have his works printed 
in the United States in order to obtain copyright here ; 
although the country of such foreign composer per- 
mits copyright there, without any such restrictions, of 
the composition of an American. 

3. Are you in favor of a copyright law which will 
compel a foreign publisher, who arranges with an 
American composer to publish the latter’s work, to 
print the work in the United States and sell here only 
such copies as are printed here ? 

4. In your opinion will it promote the progress of 
the art of music, will it promote the quality of music, 
and the use and enjoyment of music by the public, to 
require, as a condition of copyright in the United 
States, that the copies must be printed and manufac- 
tured in the United States? 

5. Is such a requirement, in your opinion, beneficial 
or injurious to the interests of the composer ? 


From the Professor of Musie in Harvard University. 


I aM utterly opposed to any attempt to make the copy- 
right of musical compositions conditional on their being 
printed in the United States. I believe that such a law 
would defeat its own object, for eventually it would re- 
strict both the musical market and production of musical 
compositions; it would work injustice to our composers, 
publishers, printers, and the public alike. 
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relations with other countries were cited by one of the 
speakers as being the most successful approach that we 
have yet made to a practicable international institution, 
forming as they do a system of agreement on the part 
of widely divided countries mutually to do justice. In 
the face of the great demonstration of human friend- 
liness and respect for law which that conference repre- 
sented, it would seem to be a bad year to interrupt the 
continuity of a system of reciprocal fair-dealing which, 
whatever its defects, has brought us, as a nation, so 
far as this question is concerned, from barbarism into 
civilization. 


The requirement that the works of foreign composers 
must be printed in the United States in order to be copy- 
righted is lacking in the reciprocal element which should 
be prominent in an international copyright law. Neither 
England, nor Germany, nor any other country so far as I 
am'‘aware, requires as a condition of the copyright of the 
work of an American author or composer that such work 
be printed in England or Germany, etc. In European 
countries there is international copyright without refer- 
ence to place or manner of printing. I am informed that, 
wherever there is free trade, copyright publications, with 
the consent of the owner of the copyright, may be im- 
ported free of duty. Where there is protection, copy- 
right composition, with consent of the owner of the 
copyright, may be imported on payment of duties. Re- 
ciprocity requires similar provisions in the United States 
international copyright laws. Anything less would tend 
to develop, sooner or later, retaliation against Ameri- 
cans, and would be inimical to the growth of the art of 
music in America. 

The proposed amendment would work grave injury to 
our rising American composers, who are beginning to 
find European recognition a very important factor in the 
development of native music in a young country. Our 
general public is not yet sufficiently advanced in musi- 
cal taste and intelligence to appreciate independently 
the native talent now struggling to attain a higher 
ideal. The passage of the proposed amendment would 
retard half a century the time when America can take 
rank with European nations in creative music. 

Within the last few years certain American composers 
have had orchestral scores and parts printed in Germany 
and England, either under the auspices of an American 
or a foreign publisher. Such publication has led to per- 
formances of these works abroad, where they have found 
recognition. This wide extension of the American com- 
poser’s field of appreciation from local to international 
reacts favorably on the American public by procuring 
here readier performance and higher estimation. It 
should be understood that Germany, and particularly 
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Leipsic, is the center of the musical world so far as 
regards the publication of works involving orchestral 
scores. Such works issued at Leipsic have a far better 
chance of becoming known throughout the musical 
world than if published only in the United States. In 
fact, so far as my knowledge goes, not a single orchestral 
score of an American composer has yet been engraved 
in the United States. The only published orchestral 
scores and parts of native composers have been engraved 
and printed in Germany. To engrave a double set of 
plates for such scores and parts would be quite out of 
the question. Orchestral scores and parts have a lim- 
ited sale, but without their publication somewhere the 
works cannot be made known to the musical world. If 
this law were passed, the future orchestral works of Am- 
erican composers would probably remain in manuscript, 
and have a most limited performance and appreciation. 

In the case of short compositions of foreign composers, 
it is generally understood, I believe, that the necessity 
for printing them over again in the United States would 
prevent a great majority of such compositions from be- 
ing copyrighted in the United States. Whenever any 
such composition becomes popular it will be printed, 
reprinted, and sold in the United States as a matter of 
course, and neither the foreign publisher nor the foreign 
composer will obtain the fruits of the composition. This 
is an obvious injustice arising from a lack of proper re- 
ciprocity in an international copyright act. Even if the 
foreign composer is not to be considered, the effect on 
the American composer is equally unjust and injurious; 
for such piracy of uncopyrighted foreign musical com- 
positions produces an unfair competition with the works 
of the American composers, especially when the Euro- 
pean composers have already established world-wide 
reputations. The rising talent here has great difficulty 
in getting a hearing or market on account of these 
unfavorable conditions. 

It is obvious that music cannot justly be classed under 
literature. In the development of the refinements of 
civilization it should be recognized as a distinct and 
separate art, and should be encouraged in this country 
by a reciprocal international copyright, free from me- 
chanical restrictions which would legalize injustice to 
both the American and foreign composer, and retard or 
destroy the international recognition of American com- 
positions. Music is more international than literature, 
for the latter has natural circumscribed territorial 
limits. There is as yet no universal spoken language. 
Literature is English, French, German, Italian, Russian, 
etc., according to the country in the language of which 
such literature is written. Music has no territorial 
limits. The musical composition of an American com- 
poser may be performed and understood alike by Ger- 
man, French, Italian, or Russian musicians without 
translation; for its symbols are not words addressed to 
the verbal reason, but tones addressed to the esthetic 
sense of beauty and to the emotions. 

If copyrighted musical compositions are accorded by 
Congress the same international freedom which exists in 
respect to patented mechanical inventions, it may well be 
that in another century America mayacquire a rank in the 
musical world as high as she has attained in the mechan- 
ical world under our patent laws. 

John K. Paine. 


From the Professor of Music in Yale University. 


I BEG to answer, « No,» to the first three of your ques- 
tions. 

As to the fourth: I think the proposed requirement 
will act distinctly against the progress of musical art 
in this country, by doubling the expense necessary to 
protect expensive, and therefore important, works. 

It will also encourage the stealing of short works 
from European publishers, which practice has already 
done great harm to composers here and elsewhere. 

I call it stealing, since it is taking that which belongs 
to some one else. That the law does not protect the 
composer's or the publisher’s property does not change 
the character of the act of acquisition morally. 

The above remarks apply also to question 5. I think 
the simplest possible legislation, securing to every com- 
poser, of whatever nationality, the fruits of his labor, 
will be that most beneficial to the entire country, com- 
posers and others. If we are at liberty to steal other 
nations’ property, they can hardly be expected to frame 
laws to protect ours. If the question is, «Who has 
the most stealable property?» I admit we have less 
than most European nations, and a consequent slight 
advantage. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the highest possi- 
ble standard of international honesty in copyright mat- 
ters will be our best policy. 

Nor do I see how, in a question of copyright pure and 
simple, the interests of laborers or mechanics can in 
honesty be considered at all. 

Horatio W. Parker. 


From the Professor of Music in Columbia University. 


IN my opinion, any legislation compelling publishers and 
writers of music to have their works printed in the 
United States, under penalty of forfeiting their copy- 
right, would be a very serious blow to the advancement 
of music in this country. Such legislation would increase 
the expenses of publication (owing to the necessity for 
several editions), and narrow the market, besides being 
both unjust and eminently un-American. Why should 
an American’s work belong to him only when he prints 
it in America? Why should a law be passed to protect 
his property only when it is manufactured in the United 
States? If an idea, musical or otherwise, is not palpable 
property, then the Patent Office is an absurdity. If en- 
gravers and printers are to be given such a monopoly, 
why should not other trades—say, for instance, watch- 
makers—demand that the theft of any watch not made 
in the United States be unpunishable in law. I under- 
stand that most of the music engravers in the United 
States are foreigners. If the proposed amendment to the 
copyright law of 1891 be seriously considered, I would 
propose that none but either American-born citizens, or 
at least citizens of, say, twenty years’ standing, be al- 
lowed to engage in the printing of music in the United 
States. Also that all tools used in printing be made in 
America from metal mined or material produced here. 
If there is to be a monopoly in the engraving of music, 
let it be given to Americans working with American 
tools made of American materials. 

The tools of the writer of music are his compositions. 
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If he is to be compelled to have these manufactured in 
the United States, let the rule hold good for other pro- 
fessions also. Instead of putting a duty on foreign 


manufactures, let us prohibit them altogether by with- 
drawing from such property all protection of the law. 

To your list of questions I say emphaticaily, « No» 
to 1, 2, 3, 4; to No. 5 I have answered at length above. 


E. A. MeDowell. 


The Failure of the Hampton Conference. 
WITH UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM JEFFERSON DAVIS AND 
R. M. T. HUNTER. 

On the third of February, 1865, upon the waves of 
Hampton Roads, near Fort Monroe, Virginia, Abraham 
Lincoln, President of the United States; William H. 
Seward of New York, his secretary of state; Alexander 
Hamilton Stephens of Georgia; R. M. T. Hunter of Vir- 
ginia; and Judge J. A. Campbell, then of Alabama, met 
for informal conference on the United States transport 
steamer River Queen in a conference looking toward a 
cessation of hostilities in the civil war. 

They were not « warriors old, with ordered spear and 
shield,» but men from whose faces the war-paint had 
been temporarily washed, and whose war-clubs had been 
temporarily buried. Their objective point was peace, but 
by predetermined paths, which could not, like « moun- 
tains, converge in a single ridge.» For four hours these 
great men debated great questions. Messrs. Lincoln and 
Seward supported one side, the remaining three gentle- 
men pleaded for the other. The actors in this important 
drama of the war are dead. It was agreed that their 
conversations should be confidential, and many of their 
utterances have been closely guarded. 

Six months prior to this council of peace, Horace 
Greeley induced Mr. Lincoln to write a letter stating 
the terms upon which his soldiers would lay down 
their arms. In a communication dated July 18, 1864, 
addressed « To whom it may concern,» President Lincoln 
proclaimed that the «integrity of the whole Union, and 
the abandonment of slavery,» were the corner-stones 
upon which to construct the temple of peace; that lib- 
eral terms would be granted on collateral points; and 
that any person who was armed with authority to talk 
on such a basis should have safe conduct inside his 
lines «both ways.» The South was not fighting for 
slavery, but to make two republics grow in this country 
where only one grew before. «The integrity of the 
whole Union,» and not «the abandonment of slavery,» 
was the condition which prevented a response to that 
communication. 

Lincoln was preéminently in disposition and character 
kind-hearted and benevolent. War disturbed him. He 
recognized that though the progress of military events 
was slow, that of his armies was steady, and that the 
chances at that time of a restoration of peace upon his 
terms were favorable. He deeply desired what he 
prayed when about to take the oath of office for his 
second Presidential term, « that this mighty scourge of 
war may speedily pass away.» 

Horace Greeley’s failure to bring about negotiations 
between the belligerents did not deter another eminent 
citizen from ‘making a similar attempt. Mr. Francis 
Preston Blair conceived the idea that possibly commis- 
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sioners might meet representing their respective sides, 
and the armies ad interim stack azms; that the peace 
feeling would then spread, and terms of settlement be 
reached. Greeley had tried Mr. Lincoln; Blair sought 
Mr. Davis. In February, 1865, Seward wrote to Mr. 
Adams, minister to England: « A few days ago Francis 
P. Blair, Esq., of Maryland, obtained from the President 
a simple leave to pass through our military lines with- 
out definite views known to the Government.» However 
that may be, Mr. Blair made his appearance in Rich- 
mond, and persuaded Mr. Davis to write him a letter 
which he could show to Mr. Lincoln, in which he should 
state that he was willing to send commissioners to con- 
fer with the Union President, if he could be assured they 
would be received; or, he would receive any that might 
be sent to him. With this letter Blair retraced his steps 
to Washington, showed Lincoln Davis’s note, and in- 
duced the former to write him a letter which in turn he 
could show Davis, in which he should say that he had 
read Davis’s note to Blair, and that he would receive 
any commissioners Mr. Davis might send to confer in- 
formally with him, «with a view to the restoration of 
peace to the people of our one common country.» 

Again Blair went to Richmond and showed Davis what 
Lincoln had written, whereupon Messrs. Stephens, Hun- 
ter, and Campbell were appointed the commissioners on 
the part of the South. Observe the diplomacy exercised. 
Lincoln would not write to Davis, or Davis to Lincoln, 
but both wrote letters to Blair, each to read that of the 
other. So far everything was progressing favorably. 
Blair was doubtless delighted, while many others had an 
indefinite idea that those accomplished Northern and 
Southern statesmen would find some means to stop a 
war between people who «read the same Bible and 
prayed to the same God» 

Lincoln’s companion and colleague in the Peace Con- 
ference was an enthusiast on the slavery question. A 
quarter of a century before, when governor of New 
York, Seward had proposed to extend suffrage to the 
negroes of that State, and had appealed to a «higher 
law.» He was balanced between the integrity of the 
Union and the abolition of slavery, but would not 
have objected if the scales had tipped toward the lat- 
ter. At one time, as a Whig, he was a great friend of 
President Taylor; afterward he became a Republican 
and supported Frémont. He named the coming war «an 
irrepressible conflict,» and was willing to let it rage if 
its results were the abolition of slavery. He served 
eleven years in the United States Senate and became the 
logical candidate for secretary of state, because he was 
Mr. Lincoln’s strongest opponent for the nomination for 
President in 1860, securing more votes on the first ballot. 
Seward was in advance of his party, in 1861, in the 
effort to secure a peaceful solution of the questions at 
issue, and for policy’s sake advocated the evacuation of 
Fort Sumter. His great knowledge of public affairs, and 
his commanding intellectual ability, made him a capable 
adviser to his President. 

Mr. Davis’s selection of commissioners was ‘probably 
as good as could be made under the circumstances. Not 
one of the three was a « die-in-the-last-ditch » man; all 
had great public experience, and required no introduc- 
tion to the Union secretary of state or to his President. 
Stephens was born, and was buried, in Georgia. He 
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had been a member of several of his State’s legisla- 
tures, and was equally full of pluck and infirmities. He 
opposed the secession movement, and helped to con- 
struct the Georgia platform of 1850, upon a plank of 
which was inscribed: «We hold the American Union 
secondary in importance only to the rights and princi- 
ples it was designed to perpetuate.» He also was a 
member of the Georgia peace party of 1864. Later he 
was in the front rank of those who advised peaceable 
acquiescence in Hayes’s election. He was the vice- 
president of a confederacy of States which the armies 
of the South were seeking to establish, but was never 
wholly in touch with the revolution necessary to secure 
their independence. 

Robert M. T. Hunter died in Essex County, Virginia, 
seventy-eight years after he was born there; he served in 
the legislature of his State and in the Federal Congress, 
and was Speaker of the House, and for fifteen years a 
United States senator from Virginia, serving with great 
distinction as chairman of the Finance Committee. In 
1860 he was a candidate for President of the United 
States. At the time of the secession of the Southern 
States there was a plan to make him President of the 
Confederacy, and Mr. Davis the commander-in-chief of 
its armies. He became instead Davis’s secretary of state. 

Judge John A. Campbell, a Georgian by birth, removed 
to Alabama, where he practised law. In 1853 President 
Pierce appointed him an associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, where for eighteen 
years he dispensed justice with an even hand. He ex- 
erted his influence against secession, though he did not 
believe in its unconstitutionality. After the war he 
resided in New Orleans. 

Thus the composition of the Southern members of the 
conference was supposed to be acceptable to the North; 
but the selection of its members by the South, had such 
choice rested with the people’s representatives, might 
have been different. The gentlemen were strong in intel- 
lect, but weak in war; were as honorable and able as any 
of the Southern crew, but not adapted to tread the deck 
of the ship of state when the cordage was rent and the 
ocean’s rest broken by the hurricane. 

Mr. Davis put his confidence more in Mr. Hunter than 
in the other two, and trusted more fully to him. Not- 
withstanding General Lee’s army surrendered but two 
months afterward, no commissioners could have ne- 
gotiated peace even then, except on terms which should 
embrace the independence of the South. Had Mr. Davis 
agreed with the commissioners that peace should be 
restored upon any other basis, the soldiers in the field 
would have marched over him and them to battle. 

One man, and only one, could have drawn the shots 
from the Southern guns, and, furling the Southern flags, re- 
stored peace on the conditions demanded by the Federal 
authorities. But Robert E. Lee was in accord with his 
civil chief on that question, and was determined to fight 
and risk the last defiance of fortune. «I say,» exclaimed 
Demosthenes, « that if the event had been manifested to 
the whole world beforehand, not even then ought Athens 
to have forsaken this course, if she had any regard 
for her glory, or for her past, or for the ages to come.» 

Five years after the war, Mr. Davis wrote to Mr. J. 
M. Mason of Virginia very freely on this subject. He 
admired Mason’s sturdy qualities, his courage, force, 


frankness, and dignified character, and they became 
firm friends. James M. Mason inherited many of the 
great characteristics of his distinguished grandfather 
George Mason. He had served his State in her legisla- 
tive halls, was sent to Congress as a Jackson Democrat, 
and later was a United States senator for sixteen years. 
In that body he had been chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs when Davis was chairman of Military 
Affairs; and it was owing to this fact, perhaps, that he 
was appointed in 1861 agent of the Southern States 
in England. Mr. Davis wrote him as follows: 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 11, 1870. 
Hon. J. M. Mason. 

MY DEAR FRIEND: It has been long since I have re- 
ceived a letter from you. Perhaps you will reply, it has 
been long since I wrote to you; but it is of the first only 
I think, because therein consists the loss. It is probable 
that it may be in my power to visit you this summer, 
and it is possible that about the end of July I may start 
to England. Will you go with me, in that event, for a 
trip, say, of sixty days? Your many friends there would 
be rejoiced to see you, and I would endeavor to be as 
little disagreeable on the way as is possible for me. 

My journeys through the Southwest have given me 
much to remember gratefully, and not a little to make 
me feel as one sorrowing without hope. 

Mr. Hunter promised me that he would write a full 
account of the sayings and doings of the commission 
which met Lincoln and Seward at Hampton Roads. I 
have not thought it well to write to him while he was 
subject to Military and Underwood authority;! now I do 
not know his address. Having got into the subject, I 
will give you a brief account of the matter. The com- 
mission had no instructions beyond their authority to ne- 
gotiate for a settlement between the two governments. 
They agreed with Lincoln and Seward that they would 
regard their conversations as confidential. Their report, 
when they came back, was therefore, to a great extent, 
oral; the written report so meager as not to furnish, 
as it seemed to me, what was needful to a fair compre- 
hension of their failure, and the reasons for it. I urged 
seriously that a fuller report should be made. Mr. 
Stephens tenaciously insisted that the mere statement 
would be more effective to rouse and convince the 
country. 

Hunter told me he urged Lincoln to enter into some 
form of agreement, and endeavored to overcome his re- 
fusal by pointing out to him the example of Charles I.; 
and that Lincoln said he did not know much of history, 
but he did know that Charles I. lost his head. They re- 
ported to me that Lincoln said if we would lay down 
our arms and go home that he would promise all the 
clemency within the executive power, and that he re- 
fused to make or entertain any proposition while we 
retained our position as States confederated and having 
a government of their own. It was a demand for a sur- 
render at discretion, so viewed at the time, and so 
treated by the orators who addressed the public meet- 
ing held in Richmond soon after the return of the com- 
mission and the promulgation of their views. If you see 
Hunter I wish you would talk to him on this subject. 
May God defend the right. 

Present me affectionately to Mrs. Mason and the young 
ladies, and accept the sincere regard of your friend, 

JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


This letter Mason sent to his former colleague in the 
United States Senate, R. M. T. Hunter, and from that 
gentleman came the following reply: 


1 Underwood was the United States District Judge who had 
Hunter, General Lee, and others indicted for treason. 
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LLoyD, Essex County, VA., 
September 19, 1870. 

My DEAR Mason: I have been waiting until I sup- 
posed you had returned from the Springs to answer your 
letter, which, indeed, I ought to have answered before, 
but I have been so harassed by many things that my 
mind was hardly free for anything but the cares which 
absorbed it. I have read Davis’s letter which you in- 
closed, and regret that I did not write out minutely my 
recollections of what passed at the Hampton Roads 
Conference whilst they were fresh in my mind. But I 
was imprisoned soon after the war, and my papers were 
either seized or dispersed, and since my release I have 
been engaged in hard work for a livelihood. As soon 
as I received this letter I sent for Stephens’s account 
of the conference published in the «Eclectic Review,» 
which really seemed to me to be very fair (August, 1870, 
Vol. VII, No. 2), and from which I do not much differ 
except as to the report of Seward’s conversation on 
slavery. You will see from that report I did not assent 
to the scheme for invading Mexico : not, I confess, from 
any affection for the emperor, whose whole course in 
regard to that matter, and toward us, seemed to me to 
be very weak. I was moved by considerations affecting 
ourselves. The whole scheme originated with F. Blair, 
Sr., who, as you know, visited Richmond to persuade 
the Confederate government to settle the controversy. 
Stephens was much taken with the proposition, and en- 
forced it very warmly upon Lincoln and Seward: not as 
a proposition from the Confederate government, but as 
something to be considered. Campbell and I said noth- 
ing for a good while, to see how the other party would 
like it. Toward the close I disclaimed the whole thing, 
as Stephens reports in his published account of the 
conference. We all reported to Mr. Davis. I know that 
in our opinion no settlement was possible except upon 
the condition of abolishing slavery and returning to the 
Union. But there was a question beyond that. 

Supposing these things to be inevitable, as they then 
seemed to be, was it not worth the effort to save as 
much as possible from the wreck? Upon this Mr. Davis 
and I differed. I thought the effort ought to be made, 
but I saw then, and see it still more plainly now, that 
there might be two sides to that question. Although I 
retain my first opinion, I do not censure him for think- 
ing differently. When the concessions believed to be 
inevitable were made, one might well have supposed 
that the Federal Government would have sought to have 
made them as tolerable as possible to us, and to con- 
ciliate us as far as was consistent with these objects. 
This was.only to attribute to them an ordinary stock of 
good sense and good feeling. But I feared the bitter- 
ness of feeling engendered by the contest, and although 
far from appreciating the full extent, I was not mis- 
taken as to its existence. 

Whilst I expressed this opinion both to Davis and Lee, 
I told them that if they thought there was hope from 
war I would do my best to aid them. They were to be 
the judges of that matter. Under these circumstances 
I made a speech at the African Church, which some of 
my friends thought was a mistake. But if the contest 
was to be kept up, it was necessary to animate the spirit 
which could alone sustain it. 

We were all agreed in the government as to the pol- 
icy of an armistice; we should then have obtained time 
either to get some settlement of the question, which 


would have saved us much life and suffering, as also to 
recruit our armies, which were then suffering much 
from desertion and the want of all necessary supplies. 

But it was not to be had, which I think we all re- 
gretted. I hope, however, that we may meet some of 
these days, when I can explain these and other matters 
by word of mouth, and far more fully than upon paper. 
The difficulties which the Confederacy encountered are 
not generally known. The sacrifices and gallantry of 
the struggle on the part of the South, and especially of 
Virginia, have never been surpassed, and hardly equaled, 
in history. The Southern side of this history ought to 
be written. If I owned my time it would be a labor of 
love to endeavor to do it. 

Most truly and faithfully your friend, 
R. M. T. HUNTER. 
Hon. Jas. M. MAson. 


Mr. Hunter, it seems, did not assent to the plan, 
warmly urged on Messrs. Lincoln and Seward, that both 
the Northern and the Southern armies should invade Mex- 
ico, expel the French, and enforce the Monroe doctrine. 

Generals Grant and Lee riding side by side, with the 
heads of their respective columns turned toward old 
Mexico, would have been a most extraordinary exhibi- 
tion. History has never recorded anything similar to 
such display of temporary forgiveness on the part of 
two armies which for nearly four years had sought 
to tear each other to pieces. Foes would have been 
changed to comrades, who might have remained so 
after both North and South had vindicated the princi- 
ples of the Monroe doctrine. 

The conception was wild, extravagant, and delirious, 
whether originating with Blair or Stephens. It was 
conceived and urged because there was nothing else in 
sight. Mr. Lincoln would accept nothing but the Union, 
and Mr. Davis nothing but the independence of the 
Southern Confederacy. There could be no peace until 
one side became the victor, the other the vanquished. 
Such conditions developed numberless schemes, and 
from the difficulties of the situation the Mexican plan 
was evolved. Undoubtedly an armistice between the 
contending forces would have been welcomed by the 
men whose bodies were targets for each other’s rifles, 
and as many from both armies as were necessary for 
the purpose might have been marched across the Rio 
Grande, bringing results which might have changed the 
unhappy fate of Maximilian, Mejia, and Miramon. But 
what then? When the last French soldier had departed 
from Mexican soil, who could foretell what would have 
been the relations between the authorities at Wash- 
ington and Richmond—whether war would have been 
again declared, or, the passions of the contestants hav- 
ing abated, peace would have been enthroned on some 
basis? 

Mr. Lincoln was well satisfied then that peace would 
be dictated on his own terms, and did not intend to be 
diverted; while Mr. Davis would have entertained such 
a proposition only because it was a straw that a drown- 
ing man is always authorized to seize. 

Fitzhugh Lee. 








A Coquette Conquered. 


Yes, my ha’t ’s ez ha’d ez stone— 

Go ’way, Sam, an’ lemme ’lone. 

No; I ain’t gwine change my min’— 
Ain’t gwine ma’y you—nuffin’ de kin’. 


Phiny loves you true an’ deah ? 
Go ma’y Phiny; whut I keer? 
Oh, you need n’t mou’n an’ cry— 
I don’t keer how soon you die. 


Got a present! Whut you got? 
Somef’n fu’ de pan er pot! 

Huh! yo’ sass do sholy beat— 
Think I don’t git ’nough to eat? 


Whut ’s dat un’neaf yo’ coat? 
Looks des lak a little shoat. 

’T ain’t no possum! Bless de Lamb! 
Yes, it is, you rascal, Sam! 


Gin it to me; whut you say? 

Ain’t you sma’t now! Oh, go ’way! 
Possum do look mighty nice, 

But you ax too big a price. 


Tell me, is you talkin’ true, 

Dat ’s de gal’s whut ma’ies you? 

Come back, Sam; now whah’s you gwine? 
Co’se you knows dat possum ’s mine! 





DRAWN BY PETER NEWELL. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
Outlines. 


A MAN set nests of eggs. Few being hatched, he went 
to his friend for sympathy. But his friend said, « You 
should not count your chickens before they are hatched.» 
Said the man, « It is only he who counts chickens before 
they are hatched who sets eggs.» 


A MAN bought a bicycle that he might learn to ride; 
but after much trying, and after many hard falls, he 
gave it up, saying, « Never again will I have to do with 
anything so unmanageable.» 

Not long after he headed a mob. 


A MAN stood upon a height and looked back over the 
way he had come, and he said: «I have reached the top 
of the hill. My youth lies all behind me. Never again 
may I know the beautiful joys of the morning of life. 
Henceforth I go down through the shadow into that 
valley where all is darkness and horror forever and for- 
ever.» And he went down to the bottom of the hill, his 
white hair damp with the mists of the twilight. Then 
he lay down and slept. 

He woke refreshed, with the smile of childhood on 
his lips and the sunlight tangled in his yellow curls. 
Laughing and romping, rejoicing in the perfume of the 
flowers and the singing of the birds, he began climbing 
the next hill. 

Berry Benson. 


Aphorisms. 


WHEN the average man knows that a thing is none 
of his business, the very knowledge of the fact begets 
an irresistible interest in it. 


It is hard to believe that any man overflowing with 
humor can be a rascal. Every sort of villainy is asso- 
ciated with gravity and grimness. 


A GREAT fortune often serves as an impregnable 
fortress to resist the advance of Contentment. 


A MAN may be saved on one occasion, only to be lost 
on another. 


Wirt is, at best, a hazardous possession: it is very apt 
to make enemies, and it seldom secures a friend. 


ALL that most men need to become tyrants is power 
and opportunity. 


A STRUGGLE is wholesome and desirable only for a 
time. Too long continued, it paralyzes enterprise and 
stifles hope. 

Junius Henri Browne. 
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When Flossie Dusts her Room. 


When Morning with her fingers cool has cleansed 
of mirk the air, 

And housemaids chat, and ply the broom, 
And prowlers seek their lair, 

I vow, of all the sights and sounds 

Wherewith the newborn earth resounds, 
That one most rare and debonair, 

Is Flossie « dusting room.» 


Her home it is an ancient manse upon the edge 
of town; 

An orchard, steeped in roseate gloom, 
Casts flowers along her gown. 

Ah, in the hilltop grass to lie, 

And vow, there’s naught beneath the sky 
That ’s half so rare and debonair 

As Flossie—dusting room! 


About her gable nest she flies singing for lack 
of care; 

’T is she, the spring’s most peachy bloom, 
My own most keen despair! 

She leans and shakes her duster out; 

My heart it gives a leap and shout— 
Lives aught so rare and debonair 

As Flossie—dusting room ? 


Her pictures first, her bric-A-brac—ha! there’s the 
porcelain vase 
I’ve never paid for! ’t was my doom. 
Must she that potlet praise? 
Each cup she dusteth daintily 
And sets aside. Ah, woe is me! 
There’s naught so rare and debonair 
As Flossie—dusting room! 


There stands she framed. For aureole from off 
her bronze-gold hair 

She lifts her kerchief; flowers consume 
With envy as they stare! 

As though the sun rose up again 

The birds sing out with might and main; 
The round world’s rare and debonair 

When Flossie dusts her room. 


Charles de Kay. 


A Trifle Pessimistic. 


«CAPTAIN, what do you think of the (new woman)?» 


I asked suddenly. We had spent together an hour 
of smoky, delicious silence, tilted back in battered 
old arm-chairs, ingeniously and effectively lashed up 
with rope-yarns, against the shady side of the fish-house, 
while we watched the subtle changes on the responsive 
face of the harbor under the caressing afternoon sun- 
light, and listened to the almost inaudible breathing of 
the incoming tide, as with scarcely perceptible motion 
it crept up the wooden piers beneath our feet. 

I was rested, and inclined for conversation. The old 
captain, who had looked on men, and women, and things 
for many more than the scriptural allowance of years, 
did not start at my profane interruption of the perfect 
stillness; and except that his keen blue eyes assumed 
a far-away expression, as if their gaze beheld a life of 
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which their possessor was no longer a part, he gave no 
sign of having heard my question. Taught by long ex- 
perience, I waited. At length, his short clay pipe still 
retained between his teeth, his thin lips slowly parted 
just far enough to admit of speech, —speech that was al- 
ways music, for, like most of these islanders, his voice 
was the voice of the wind and the sea, captured and 
tamed and taught until it became at last, in its hints, 
its revelations, and concealments, the perfect expression 
of a human life,—he began slowly: « In my day they used 
to say that a woman would git advice of everybody she 
knew, and then run ashore with both anchors on her 
bow.» A pause, a few whiffs to make sure that the 
precious pipe was still alight. « As fer as I kin jedge, 
the new woman differs in one partic’ler »—and here the 
faintest spark of a twinkle shone in the dear old cynic’s 
eye as the quiet voice went on—« the new woman seems 
to think she kin git along without the advice» 


Lois Neal. 
Mother Goose. 


Were {pes pe Body of 
Mary Goose Wife to 
Jsaac Hoose Oecd October 
pe 19th 1690. 


—Inseription in Granary Burying Ground, Boston, 


In quaint old Granary she lies, 
And all around her beats 

The pulsing life that Boston pours 
Through narrow, crowded streets. 


America’s first woman poet; 
Pause, blue-stockinged dame, 

And you with bloomers and with wheel, 
And read her simple name, 


That yet shall live when on your steps 
Oblivion follows after, 

Enduring as a mother’s love, 
Fresh as a baby’s laughter. 


And yet she was not learned or great, 
No prophet of her times, 

This grandam by a cradle small 
Crooning her ageless rhymes. 


She never tried to mold the world 
(That problem superhuman!); 
She never had a higher aim 
Than to be just a woman. 


Yet o’er what wiser woman’s work 
Such consecration lingers? 

Her words are lisped by baby lips 
And touched by baby fingers. 


And all the hobbies, all the schools, 
What are they worth, in one sense, 

Beside her priceless gift of joy— 
Her dear, delicious nonsense? 


So to her name a praise is sung 
More precious than all other: 

Oh, listen!—down the centuries 
The children call her « Mother »! 


Ednah Proctor Clarke. 
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